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Young  Bobby  Franks  was  dead;  his  mutilated  body  found  stuffed  in  a  drainpipe 
in  a  forest  preserve.  The  only  clues :  a  typed  ransom  note  and  a  pair  of  shell-rimmed 
glasses.  It  was  a  crime  that  shocked  the  nation.  Police  worked  tirelessly,  around  the 
clock.  ■  But  the  big  break  came  when  two  Daily  News  reporters,  working  on  their 
own,  identified  the  typewriter  used  to  make  up  the  ransom  note.  From  there  the  in¬ 
vestigation  led  to  the  two  University  of  Chicago  “thrill  killers,”  Nathan  Leopold  and 
Richard  Loeb.  ■  The  thorough,  painstaking  work  by  reporters  Alvin  Goldstein 
and  James  Mulroy  earhed  them  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize— the  first  of  12  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  ■  One  Pulitzer  is  an  Achievement,  Twelve  a  Tradition. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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"Miracle"  Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or 
color,  individual  column  or  full  page  adjustment. 


Just  ONE  of  24  new  and  patentable  features  incor-  Check  these  patented,  exclusive  features,  found 
porated  in  this  ultra-modern  newspaper  press.  only  in  the  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY.  Some  of 

Precision-built  for  top  quality,  exact  tolerance,  reasons  that  make  this  70,000  PPH  press  both 

weight,  balance  and  size  of  every  part ;  produced  safe  and  profitable, 
under  exacting  computer  control  for  unmatched 

accuracy!  No  wonder  these  press  units  set  a  new  SEND  FOR 

high  standard  of  performance  and  perfection.  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


y^ALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


presses 
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do  you  always  know  WlllU  V  ■  lllwl  ■ 

The  illustration  above  depicts  the  steam-ensrine  described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria 
in  his  essay,  Pneumatica.  In  modern  times  James  Watt  is  most  often  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  steam-enj?ine,  but  it  was  actually  Thomas  Savery  of 
England  who  invented  the  first  practical  steam-engine  in  1698. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  leading  county  in  the  nation  in 
owner  -  occupied  households  with  incomes  over  $25,000. 

Los  Angeles  is  also  the  country’s  No.  1  county  in 
owner-occupied  homes  with  over  $4000  incomes. 

In  this  rich  market,  where  total  retail  sales  top  10 
Billion  Dollars,  the  Herald-Examiner  is  FIRST  in  daily 
circulation,  leading  the  next  metropolitan  newspaper 
by  nearly  20,000. 

If  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  it’s  Los  Angeles 
County  and  the  Herald-Examiner. 

Sources:  ABC  reports  for  12  mos.  ended  3-31-62.  Seles  Miniiement  Survey  of  Buymc  Power,  Cpr.  1963. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


to  profits ! 


Two  big  newspapers  circulate  in  the  Tam- 
pa-St.  Petersburg  metropolitan  area.  Each  pa¬ 
per  covers  its  side  of  Tampa  Bay. 

But  the  Gulf  side,  the  St.  Petersburg  side, 
grows  faster.  It’s  reflected  in  Building,  in  Auto¬ 
motive,  in  Financial.  And  here’s  the  pattern 
in  Circulation: 

1953  1963 


150,000 


151,861 


125,000  _ 122,1 


100,000  'l12,613-^''A<^*' 


75,000  - 

x-'SV 

50,000  53,866 


- 


Since  1953  the  Tampa  Tribune  has  gained 
39,248. 

Since  1953  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  has  gained 


68,296! 


St.  Petersburg  circulation 

Morning  122,162 

Evening  19,891 

Sunday  129,757 


pptprsburg  Simps 


FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 


R*prM*nt«d  by  Story,  Brook*  &  Finloy 


I5*I6 — Midwetf  New*pap*r  Advorti$ing  Executive*  A>*ocjatu/n.  PretidM 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17 — Connecticut  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Broolclawn  C'^untry 
Bridgeport. 

20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writer*.  Swi 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  pAlrmont, 

Francisco.  ] 

21 —  Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin.  i 

21 — Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors.  Shanty  Creek  Lodge,  Bellaire.  \ 

21- 22 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  award*  presentation.  ntainebiM 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  Hak 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22-24 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  P| 
burgh.  Pa. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Robert  Mi| 
Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

22- 25 — Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Si 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  PhiladelplJ 

25- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  CanW 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

26- 29 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Biltmore  Hok 
Los  Angeles. 

27 —  Editor  s  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis 

28 —  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop,  Be 
ford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

28-29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aur« 

28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hoti 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

28-29 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Ctisi 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29.0ct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  W|| 

29- Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Assoclati* 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


I 


OCTOBER 


2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

5-6 — South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Rapid  City. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermudi 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syn 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norld 

Va. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Edito' 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Un 
varsity,  New  York. 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hoti 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop.  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagerstov 
Maryland. 

13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Battery  Park  Ho‘! 
Asheville.  N.C. 

13-15— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nationwide  Inn,  Colu' 
bus,  O. 

13-15 — Eastern  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Haddc 
field,  N.  J. 

13— 19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

14—  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  Ho*' 
Boston. 

15 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hci 
Boston. 

15-18— Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Pr 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute,  Cherry  H 
Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

18- 19 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fall  Sales  Conferen; 
Tides  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-19 — National  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Continem 
Hotel,  Chicago. 
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He  joins  a  "churning  human  sea 
coronation  of  a  Pope 


One  hot  summer  Sunday  in  Italy,  Robert  Hartmann  closed  the  "Ufficio  de  Roma,  Los 
Angeles  Times,"  and  joined  some  250,000  people  thronging  St.  Peter's  Square  for  a  Pope's 
coronation.  The  Times'  Rome  bureau  chief  reported:  "Pope  Paul  VI  was  crowned  the  262nd 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  dusk...  As  he  appeared,  the  Square  became 
a  churning  human  sea  of  cheering,  waving,  applauding,  snapshot-taking  humanity... Pope  Paul 
is  a  complex  character. . .  a  pious,  scholarly  and  sincere  priest,  but  also  a  tough  administrator 
...He  promises  to  be  as  vigorous  and  controversial  as  the  saint  whose  name  he  chose..." 

Coverage  of  historic  world  events  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  Bob  Hartmann's  24-year  career 
with  The  Times,  which  has  taken  him  to  all  50  states  and  60  foreign  countries-and  from 
Nixon's  famous  "kitchen  debate"  in  Moscow  to  Khrushchev's  U.S.  tour.  Before  opening 
the  key  Rome  news  office,  he  built  the  Times  Washington  bureau  from  a  one-man  operation 
into  a  staff  of  top-ranked  newsmen  in  nine  short  years. 

Robert  Hartmann  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his 
field.  His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable 
talent,  ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


ROBERT  HARTMANN 

Rome  Bureau  Chief 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Represented  Nationally  by:  Creamer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  IrK. 
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one  of  a  series 


GROWTH 


In  the  twenty  year  period  from  1940 
through  1960,  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  showed  an  increase  of 
180%,  During  the  same  period  retail 
display  grew  116%  and  national  grew 
83%. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  “growth  in¬ 
dustry"  within  your  own  business,  clas¬ 
sified  is  a  good  place  to  invest  your  time 
and  effort.  It  is  capable  of  earning  an 
average  rate  per  line  second  only  to 
national.  Production  costs  per  page  can 
be  the  lowest  in  your  paper  because  you 
don’t  reset  the  whole  page  every  day. 
No  other  media  can  offer  the  public 
anything  comparable  to  newspaper 
classified. 

In  many  cities,  classified  produces  up 
to  40%  of  total  advertising  revenue.  On  a 
national  average  it  produces  22% of  total 
advertising  revenue,  and  it  is  still  grow¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other 
newspaper  ad  category. 


If  you  are  uol  how  using  the  MacDonald 
^astifud  Sertice  or  the  MacDonald 
Space  Bsdlder  classified  display  sertice, 
we  will  he  happy  to  send  yon  a  sample 
copy  without  oUigation.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


1 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


^rwln  ^  C^oii 
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Today’s  Text: 

Some  day  I’ll  pass  by  the  Great  Gates  of  Gold, 

And  see  a  man  pass  through  unquestioned  and  hold. 

‘‘A  Saint?”  I’ll  ask,  and  old  Peter’ll  reply: 

”No,  he  tarries  a  pass— he’s  a  newspaper  guy.’’ 

— ^The  Newspaper  Guy.  Stanza  4 
By  Benjamin  Scoville  (1890). 

CON’SERVATI\T.  NEWSPAPERS,  along  with  their  more  sensa¬ 
tional  cousins,  often  go  in  for  heady  heads.  For  example, 
here  are  some  headlines  over  opinion  columns  in  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  written  by  John  Carlova,  editorial  pages 
editor:  ^‘Prohibitionists  Go  on  the  Goldwater  Wagon," 
“Goldwater  May  Have  Rep.  Ford  in  His  Future,”  “Reds  Do 
It  Up  Brown  at  Black  Sea,”  “She  Foimd  Out  How  to  Sink 
a  Plumber,”  “No  Silver  Lining  in  (iold  Outlook,”  “Has  the 
Birch  Society  Left  Its  Critics  Up  a  Tree  and  Barkless?” 
“California  Government  Urged  to  Take  a  Chance  on  State 
LotteiN’,”  “Vicious  Ants  Make  Victims  Say  Uncle," 
“Champagne  Problem  Is  Enough  to  Make  Psychiatrist  Blov 
His  Cork,”  “Not  a  Red  Cent  From  the  Russians,”  “The  Case 
History  of  a  Nut — and  How  He  Came  Out  of  His  Shell," 
“Harriman  Should  Beware  of  Green  Light  in  Eyes  of 
Moscow  Reds,”  “The  Kennedy  Library  Is  One  for  the  Book," 
“Will  Puppet  Castro  Go  to  U.N.?  He’ll  String  Along  WiA 
Moscow.”  “These  disprove,  I  hope,  that  the  LA  Times  ii 
not  the  stuffy  old  lady  she  is  sometimes  thought  to  be,” 
writes  Mr.  Carlova  witli  real  justification. 


—David  J.  Atchison,  director.  News  Bureau,  California  Banker:  I 
Association,  San  Francisco,  writes:  “1  have  just  finished  reading  L 
your  column  for  Aug.  10  and  I  hasten  to  congratulate  you  on  yonrr 
comments  concerning  banks  and  savings  and  loan  assftciationt, , 

I  We  have  a  particular  problem  in  California  due  to  the  massive  r 
savinits  and  loan  industry  in  this  state,  and  I  cringe  each  time  1  [ 
read  of  a  savings  and  loan  office  referred  to  as  a  ’bank’  and  one  t 
of  its  officers  as  a  ’banker.’  It  has  been  eguite  a  task  in  ’educating'  ’ 
younger  newspapermen  as  to  the  proper  nomenclature,  but  1  - 
believe  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  light.  As  you  so  well  point  j. 
out,  the  two  types  of  financial  institutions  are  as  different  ai  i 
night  and  day.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  thanks  of  all  in  my  • 
position  who  attempt  to  supply  newspapers  with  accurate  new:  I 
and  features  concerning  the  banking  industry.”  Robert  G  ; 
Howard,  deputy  manager,  American  Bankers  Association,  and  a  ; 
former  ISetc  York  Sun  man,  reports  ’’some  nice  comments  from 
members  of  our  constituency.”  To  repeat,  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  separate  and  distinct  entities— jnstitutioni.  , 

— Aesistant  City  Editor  Keith  S.  Sheldon,  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Evtming  Observer,  lifted  his  eyebrows  a  trifle  when  he  read 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express:  “While  gamboling  about 
the  side  yard  of  the  house  with  a  duck  firmly  between  his 
j  jaws,  a  car  containing  a  county  dog  warden  came  on  the 
scene.”  .  .  .  Norton  Mockridge,  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  columnist,  recalls  that  when  he  was  an  actor  in 
Summer  theatres  the  Brewster  (N.  Y.)  Standard  headlined: 

I  “Mockridge  At  Rockridge  Worse  Than  At  Stockbridge." 

!  He  also  has  a  clipping  from  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Heralds 
'  Statesman  about  a  high  school  football  game:  “Mockridge 
I  displayed  remarkable  speed  and  agility  in  intercepting  a 
I  pass  and  driving  93  yards  to  a  touchdown — the  wrong  way." 
j  ...  Heady  head  in  the  Indianapolis  News  over  story  about 
I  Johnny  Pott  winning  American  Golf  Classic:  “Golf  Classic 
j  Goes  to  Pott.”  .  .  .  The  weekly  Southington  (Conn.)  Neta 
leased  for  $1  for*  100  years  two  square  feet  in  the  Town 
Green  for  burial  of  a  capsule  containing  the  Aug.  22  Cen¬ 
tennial  Issue  of  the  News.  Gus  Seder,  New  Haven  Register 
I  reporter,  whimisically  wondered  whether  reporters  from  | 
I  other  newspapers  would  be  able  to  stand  on  the  spot  when 
I  covering  events  such  as  parades. 
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REASON  YOU 
NEED  BOTH  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS  IN 
PORTLAND  IS 
A  SMALL... 


\  Here  in  Portland  and  the  Oregon  Market  are 
m  two  dominant . . .  and  different . . .  newspapers. 

They  are  so  different  that  only  5.3%  of  Portland 
f  Metro  Area  households  read  both. 

One  is  morning,  the  other  is  evening. 

One  is  regional  in  its  news  emphasis,  the  other 
emphasizes  local  news.  Each  is  singular  in 
reader  appeal.  Each  is  singular  in  sales  response. 
But  .  .  .  together  these  newspapers  give  you 
i.  81%  coverage  of  Portland  Metro’s  830-thousand 
people.  And . . .  together  these  newspapers  cover 
^  52%  of  the  2-million  people  in  the  total  Oregon 

Market.  These  are  reasons  why  The  Oregonian 
1 1  and  the  Oregon  Journal  together  work  so  well 
f  j  for  so  many  advertisers.  How  about  you? 

i  the^re^onlan 

M  Monday  thru  Sunday 

i  OREGON  JOURNAL 

1  Monday  thru  Saturday 


Hepresented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt.  Inc. 


editorial 


Pakistan  and  Viet  Nam 

Some  new  foreign  governments  have  the  idea  iliat  freedom,  which 
they  struggle  to  achieve,  is  a  part-time  pastime — it  was  desirable 
and  necessary  for  their  people  before  it  was  attained  but  certain  asj>ects 
become  burdensome  and  undesirable  to  the  political  party  in  control. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  those  “burdensome”  features  when 
politicians  find  it  not  to  their  advantage. 

In  Viet  Nam  censorship  is  rigorous  and  designed  to  prevent  the 
outside  world  from  knowing  the  truth  about  developments  there — 
particularly  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  contributing  a 
million  dollars  a  day  to  the  preservation  of  V^iet  Nam’s  so-called 
Ireedom. 

In  Pakistan  censorship  is  of  a  dilferent  kind  but  just  as  virulent. 
Newspajjers  cannot  publish  proceedings  of  national  or  provincial 
legislatures  unless  specifically  authorized  and  newspajjers  must 
jjublish  all  government  jjress  releases  and  handouts  in  full  or  they 
face  sujjjjression.  By  that  technique  the  government  can  jJievent 
disclosure  of  its  own  activities  and  comjjel  jjublication  of  its  one-sided 
version  of  develojjinents.  .\fter  a  nationwide  jjrotest  by  the  jJress, 
President  Ayub  Kahn  susjjended  the  turb  lor  one  month. 

We  believe  the  American  jjeojjle  who  have  and  are  contributing  so 
much  of  their  financial  sidjsiance  to  Ijolstering  regimes  of  new  nations 
such  as  these  should  insist  that  they  stand  by  their  (and  our) 
commitments  to  freedoms  for  their  jjeojjles — and  that  means  all 
freedoms  including  freedom  of  the  jjress. 

Using  the  Newspapers 

V|^  hen  a  prominent  jjerson  is  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  it  is 
^  customary  for  rejjorters  to  seek  out  the  accused  and  offer  him  an 
ojjjxjrtunity  to  be  quoted  in  his  own  defense.  Last  week,  when  Roy 
M.  Cohn  was  indicted  on  charges  of  jjerjuiA’  ami  consjjiracy  to  obstruct 
justice  the  simple  ojjjjortunity  to  be  quoted  turned  into  five  jjress 
conferences.  Considerable  newsjjajjer  sjjace  and  television  time  was 
devoted  to  .Mr.  Cohn’s  defense  which  amounted  to  an  attack  on 
U.S.  .\tlorney  Robert  Morgenthau,  who,  he  suggested,  was  seeking 
“jjerjured  testimony”  against  him  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  his 
sujjeriors,  that  the  F'ederal  government  was  <jut  to  “get”  him,  and 
that  .Mr.  Morgenthau’s  “sujjerior”  is  .Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Cohn  will  have  his  day  in  court  to  disjjrove  the  government’s 
charges  against  him  and  to  jjrove  his  charges  against  government 
officials.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  incident  highlights  a  jjroblem 
confronting  the  jjress  in  covering  news  in  this  area.  Granting  that  the 
accused  should  have  his  say,  how  much  time  and  sjjace  should  be 
devoted  to  charges  and  counter-charges  of  this  nature? 

Loevinger^s  Idea 

^  I  ^  he  jjroposal  of  FCC  Commissioner  Loevinger  that  a  Broadcast 
News  .Association  should  be  organized  as  an  indejjendent  news 
gathering  organization  was  labelled  “utter  nonsense”  by  network 
news  executives.  .Mr.  Lovinger  said  “there  has  been  widespread  and 
v(Jciferous  c(jmjjlaint  among  broadcasters  regarding  both  .AP  and 
UPI,”  but  E&P  found  no  evidence  of  it. 

The  three  bnjadcasting  networks  sjjend  an  estimated  $65,000,000 
a  year  on  their  news  ojjerations,  according  to  E&P’s  jjoll.  The  budgets 
have  gone  ujj  every  year  in  their  comjjetitive  effort  to  provide  more 
news  and  not  one  of  them  could  find  fault  with  the  basic  services 
sujjjjlied  to  them  by  the  major  news  services. 
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And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  ivent  i 
into  a  mountain:  and  tchen  he  niis  set,  I 
disciples  came  unto  him.—Matthe  w.  Fjl 
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letters 

DEARTH  OF  TALENT 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  re¬ 
port  (Aug.  24)  on  Thomas  Winship’s 
speech  before  the  City  Managers  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Maine  with  regard  to 
copy  desk  talent.  First  please  permit  me  to 
qualify  myself  to  comment  from  practical 
newspaper  experience  of  eight  years  a 
reporter,  seven  years  an  editor,  twelve 
years  in  display  advertising,  five  years 
operating  a  weekly,  all  this  on  newspapers 
ranging  in  circulation  from  a  2,000-circu¬ 
lation  weekly  to  110,000-circulation  morn¬ 
ing-afternoon  daily,  my  time  about  equally 
divided  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

I  agree  a  hundred  per  cent  about  the 
scarcity  of  good  copy  readers,  and,  I  would 
add,  good  desk  men  in  general,  hut  I 
strongly  disagree  as  to  the  reason. 

The  managers  of  most  daily  newspapers 
are  usually  men  who  have  been  promoted 
to  that  position  from  the  business  or  ad¬ 
vertising  office,  and  in  my  twelve  years  in 
advertising  I  failed  to  find  anything  in 
advertising  to  qualify  a  man  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  operations  of  the  news  room. 
In  fact,  I  found  much  to  disqualify  him. 
Beyond  that,  a  survey  on  prejudices, 
broken  down  by  groups,  by  Dickinson 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  found  salesmen 
the  most  prejudiced  group  of  all,  not  by 
a  narrow  edge,  but  by  far. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  a  desk  man’s 
ability  is  put  to  the  supreme  test  it  is  as 
editor  of  a  suburban  newspaper  (daily) 
where  he  should  be  able  to  select  the  same 
wire  news  that  will  be  given  by  the  near¬ 
by  big  city  dailies,  must  be  able  to  con¬ 
dense  it  more  than  they,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  present  local  news  attractively  along 
with  the  wire  news. 

I  once  held  such  a  job.  I  sent  my  supe¬ 
rior  a  copy  of  the  paper  I  published  one 
afternoon,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
near-by  big  city  daily  published  the  next 
morning,  and  I  had  in  six  of  my  page-one 
eight  columns  the  news  that  my  big  city 
rival  had  a  half-day  later,  including  two 
page-one  maps  (of  warfronts).  My  supe- 
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Bath  Water  Line 
Project  Resumes 
— Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen. 


Teaching  Proffession  Called 
Lure  for  ‘Mentally  Inept’ 

— Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 
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Bergman  And  Shablow 
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Republican. 
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STILL  IN  BOOT  CAMP? 

Wallmeyer,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
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Yohn,  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 


THEY  INVENTED  THE  GAME 

McClanahan,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Newt 


rior  apparently  thought  that  anyone  could 
have  done  the  same  thing  for  he  suggested 
a  short  while  later  that  my  time  be  better 
spent  gathering  and  writing  news  (local) 
and  turn  over  the  desk  to  a  young  girl 
whom  I  had  hired  away  fr»m  a  ten-cent 
store  counter.  He  said  in  a  letter  I  still 
have:  “Any  girl  worth  her  salt  should  be 
able  to  write  acceptable  heads  with  three 
or  four  months  experience,  six  months  at 
the  most.”  He  did  not  even  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  proper  news  selection,  and  rout¬ 
ing  it  to  the  composing  room  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  hit  the  press  on  time. 

That  letter  did  not  come  from  the  owner 
of  a  cross-roads  weekly  but  from  the  owner 
of  two  dailies,  a  past  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association  in  one  of  the  three 
largest  states  in  the  union. 

That  attitude  I  found  in  17  years  in 
newspaper  work. 

No  publisher  would  deign  to  watch  two 
surgeons  perform  an  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tion  and  pretend  to  decide  whether  one 
was  a  specialist,  and  the  other  a  mere 
intern,  yet  I  have  never  known  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who,  without  a  day’s  experience  in 
the  news  room,  has  the  least  hesitation  to 
decide  the  qualifications  of  an  editor  or 
desk  man. 

The  reason  there  are  so  few  good  desk 
men  is  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  improve  himself  as  a  desk 
man  when  most  of  the  time  he  will  be 
working  under  a  publisher  who  won’t 
know  the  difference  between  a  crack  desk 
man  and  a  hack. 

Tuor.ne  Lane 

Fort  Payne,  Ala. 
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Orville  Prescott— Book  Critic 


Charles  Poore— Book  Critic 

Your  readers  will  like  the  company  you  keep  when  you 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  The  critics 
of  The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  are  stimulating 
company— as  stimulating  as  the  arts  they  review. 

During  the  bright,  new  season  now  beginning,  these  talented, 
perceptive  writers  will  keep  your  readers  better  informed 
about  New  York’s  exciting  cultural  and  artistic  life. 

In  fact.  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  benefits  almost 
every  department  of  your  newspaper.  Day  after  day  it  serves 
you  with  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times— with  news  of 
everything  civilized  man  engages  in,  reported  with  a  range 
and  depth  unequalled  by  any  other  newspaper. 

Well  be  glad  to  send  you  full  details  about  this  unique  newsgathering 
service  and  its  availability  in  your  territory.  There’s  no  obligation. 

The  New  York  Times/News  Service 
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Press  Representatives  Hit 
Leased  Wire  Rate  Increase 


Higher  Costs  Would  Impede  Flow 


Of  News  in  U.S., 

Washington 

Representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  hearing  this 
week  that  a  proposed  increase 
in  rates  for  the  use  of  leased 
teleprinter  channels  would  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  flow  of  news  in 
the  United  States. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man- 
8(ter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said  that  the  rates  posted  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  would  cost  U.S. 
newspapers  $1,817,000  each  year 
in  additional  expenses.  He 
pleaded  with  FCC  to  recognize 
that  newspapers  are  victims  of 
a  “cost  squeeze,”  caused  by  com¬ 
petition  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  by  new  media  and  a  steady 
upward  spiral  of  costs. 

Higher  Wages 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
this  “cost  squeeze”  was  tighter 
for  metropolitan  dailies,  where 
the  growth  of  suburbs  and  the 
increase  of  automobile  traffic 
have  hiked  circulation  costs.  He 
said  that  wages  paid  to  news¬ 
paper  employes  have  been  on  an 
upward  path  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  that  only  in 
three  years  since  the  war  have 
newspaper  revenues  increased 
by  a  greater  percentage  than 
expenses. 

Mr.  Smith  argued  that  sup¬ 
plemental  news  services  that  of¬ 
fer  interpretive  reporting  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  a  variety  of  fields  would 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  new 
rates.  He  said  he  felt  that  many 
papers  would  be  forced  to  drop 
such  services  because  of  the 
added  expense,  or  possibly  re¬ 
tain  the  service  at  the  cost  of 
cancelling  any  additions  to  the 
local  news  staff. 

The  main  point  at  issue  in  the 
hearing  is  the  FCC’s  decision  to 
abolish  the  “clock-hour”  rate, 
whereby  teleprinter  channels 
can  be  leased  for  periods  less 
than  24  hours.  Under  new  regu¬ 
lations,  wires  must  be  leased 
for  a  24-hour  period. 
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FCC  b  Told 

The  new  regulations  were  a 
result  of  an  FCC  investigation 
into  charges  and  classifications 
for  private  line  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  Western  Union  and 
AT&T.  They  were  announced 
in  January  and  members  of  the 
press  —  including  the  ANPA, 
United  Press  International  and 
Associated  Press,  filed  petitions 
asking  for  suspension  of  the  new 
tariffs  and  an  inquiry  into  their 
effect  on  press  operations.  The 
FCC  granted  the  suspension  and 
agreed  to  the  inquiry. 

After  the  testimony  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  FCC  Common  Carrier 
Bureau  will  make  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Commission  on  a 
course  of  action.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  will  accept  the  recommen¬ 
dation,  amend  it  or  deny  it.  If 
it  is  denied,  the  bureau  will  have 
to  revise  its  suggestions.  How¬ 
ever,  no  decision  by  the  com¬ 
mission  is  expected  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Smith  was  cross-examined 
by  George  E.  Ashley,  AT&T 
counsel.  The  ANPA  officer 
agreed  that  the  rate  increase 
would  amount  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  expenses  of  newspapers 
in  the  U.S. 

Impact  Questioned 

K.  E.  Griffith,  ANPA  counsel, 
was  stopped  by  Hearing  Exam¬ 
iner  Forrest  L.  McClenning 
when  he  sought  to  have  Mr. 
Smith  say  whether  the  rate 
boost  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  news.  Mr,  Ash¬ 
ley  objected  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
not  qualified  to  testify  on  that 
point.  His  objection  was  'sus¬ 
tained. 

William  Wendt,  Western 
Union  attorney,  tried  to  stress 
that  the  wire  increase  would  be 
only  a  small  part  of  general 
newspaper  costs.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  noted  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Service  had 
stated  in  an  FCC  brief  that  it 
operated  at  a  loss  of  $174,000  in 
one  year.  Mr.  Wendt  raised  a 
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question  whether  the  added  loss 
of  about  $9,000,  due  to  a  rate 
increase,  would  have  any  added 
significance. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Smith  said 
the  extra  wire  costs  would  have 
“even  more  impact  because  of 
the  loss  the  service  has  suffered 
already.” 

Mr.  Ashley  observed  that  the 
number  of  newspapers  and  the 
number  of  personnel  they  em¬ 
ploy  has  been  increasing  despite 
the  increases  in  labor  and  other 
costs.  To  this,  Mr.  Smith  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  in  number 
of  newspapers  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  former 
non-daily  newspapers  were 
coming  into  fields  where  metro¬ 
politan  papers  had  gone  out  of 
business. 

Service  Concellations 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  deputy 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  testified  that  news¬ 
papers  consider  the  cost  of 
regular  wire  service  coverage 
and  special  events  coverage  very 
closely  before  subscribing. 

“From  past  experience,”  he 
said,  “we  know  that  publishers 
will  cancel  a  service  over  a 
matter  of  a  few  dollars  a  week. 
Often  the  margin  of  profit  is 
that  small.” 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  that 
about  20  of  the  500  clients  sub¬ 
scribing  to  AP  Wirephoto  were 
“under  suspension”  because  they 
can  not  afford  to  carry  it.  He 
said  that  the  rate  boosts  might 
have  a  similar  effect  on  other 
papers. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Montgomery  said  AP  had  not 
been  able  to  estimate  exactly 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
new  rates  of  the  wire  service’s 
costs.  He  said  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  matter  of  adding  per¬ 
centages,  since  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  AP  wire  setup  would 
have  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
new  tariffs. 

Effect  on  Special  Service 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  testified  that  abolition 
of  the  clock-hour  rate  would 
mean  a  jump  in  costs  for  the 
Gannett  News  Service,  used  by 
members  of  the  group.  He  said 


the  current  rate  of  $363  per 
month  for  leased  channels  would 
be  increased  to  $1,100. 

Mr.  Jones  pointed  out  that  the 
service,  which  operates  out  of 
Washington  and  Albany,  uses 
the  leased  wires  on  an  average 
of  four  to  four  and  a  half  hours 
each  night.  Under  the  new  rules, 
the  service  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  full  24  hours  each  day. 

Sid  Goldberg,  editor  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  said  NANA  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  curtail  “drastic¬ 
ally”  its  story  budget,  cutting 
down  to  five  or  six  stories  a  day 
instead  of  15.  He  said  that  it 
might  result  in  cancellation  of 
N ana’s  wire  service  and  force 
the  service  to  circulate  stories 
exclusively  by  mail.  He  said  he 
felt  this  would  result  in  so  many 
cancellations  on  the  part  of  sub¬ 
scribers  that  it  could  force 
NANA  out  of  business. 

Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fairchild  publications, 
said  the  new  rules  would  force 
him  to  pay  for  3400  hours  of 
leased  channel  time  each  month 
that  he  did  not  need,  and  that 
the  firm  might  have  to  consider 
cutting  back  on  the  number  of 
channels  leased.  (Fairchild  pub¬ 
lications  include  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
and  other  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  business  fields.) 

$627,684  for  UPI 

Harry  Flory,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  communications  for 
United  Press  International,  said 
the  new  rates  would  cost  $627,- 
684  more  each  year  than  UPI 
now  spends.  He  said  that  these 
“heavy”  increases  would  force 
UPI  to  completely  revamp  its 
circuits  to  try  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  change. 

He  said  that  the  added  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  the  single  great¬ 
est  cost  increase  in  UPI’s 
history  and  that  cuts  in  the 
editorial  staff  would  probably 
result.  He  also  said  UPI  would 
be  forced  to  pass  some  of  the 
added  cost  along  to  its  clients, 
and  that  he  feared  that  this 
would  mean  some  clients  would 
cancel  the  service. 

Mr.  Flory  said  he  considered 
interpretive  stories  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  spot  news,  and  should 
be  sent  on  the  wires  as  soon  as 
they  are  written  to  meet  news¬ 
paper  and  station  deadlines. 

James  S.  Hennessy,  business 
manager  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  testified  that  the  rate 
hikes  might  force  the  Syndicate 
to  eliminate  wire  service  com¬ 
pletely. 
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Congress  Probing 
Store  Ad  ‘Subsidy’ 


Pakistan’s  Press 
Orders  Suspended 


Washington 

The  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  on  Sept.  11  heard 
five  witnesses  in  what  has  been 
described  as  “the  most  thorough 
look”  at  the  subject  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  in  congressional 
history. 

Chairman  John  Sparkman 
(D.,  Ala.)  said  his  committee 
will  probe  the  effects  of  both 
“horizontal”  and  “vertical”  re¬ 
lationships  between  producers 
and  retailers.  A  hearing  held 
earlier  this  year  by  House  Com¬ 
mittee  went  only  into  the  effects 
of  “horizontal”  advertising. 
Senate  committee  aides  say  that 
the  second  in  a  series  of  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  will  take 
place  in  November. 

The  crux  of  the  inquiry  is 
this:  Are  large  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  able  to  “force”  producers 
to  grant  them  “more  favorable” 
advertising  aid  than  goes  to  the 
small  retailer? 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
said: 


Large  .Stores  Favored 


“Advertising  allowances  have 
been  a  favorite  means  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  small  vol¬ 
ume  purchasers  .  .  .  observers 
have  made  the  estimate  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $500  million  would 
be  granted  to  some  400  depart¬ 
ment  store  retailers  during  a 
year,  and  most  of  it  would  go 
to  the  big  stores. 

“Frequently  the  small  retailer 
is  required  to  spend  his  own 
money  while  the  large  retail 
competitor  obtains  a  form  of 
subsidy  from  the  manufacturer. 
Manufacturers  frequently  pay 
as  much  as  35  percent  of  the 
total  yearly  advertising  costs  of 
big  retailers.” 

M.  W.  Armistead,  publisher 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  Sews,  appeared  before 
the  committee  as  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Laws  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  spoke 
forcefully  for  the  need  for  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  by  small 
firms. 


This  linage  in  those  newspa¬ 
pers  now  comes  from  900  drug 
stores,  4,653  grocery  stores,  352 
appliance  stores,  1,188  auto  sup¬ 
ply  stores  and  528  other  small 
retailers,  Mr.  Armistead  said. 

He  said  the  committee  could 
perform  “a  public  service”  if  it 
will  “clarify  the  situation  with 
respect  to  all  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  reassure  all 
those  who  are  vitally  concerned 
that  they  may  continue  to  use 
this  essential  promotion  meth¬ 
od.” 

Herman  C.  Nolen,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  McKesson  and 
Robbins  Inc.,  declared  the  pres¬ 
ent  legal  uncertainty  is  inhibit¬ 
ing  small  retailers  from  taking 
steps  to  offset  the  advertising 
advantages  enjoyeil  by  chains 
and  other  large  merchandising- 
minded  retail  outlets — that  is, 
making  efficient  use  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  dollars. 

Roland  Hicks,  a  professor  of 
marketing  and  advertising,  con¬ 
tended  that  “large  chain  organ¬ 
izations  like  supermarkets” 
force  manufacturers  to,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  subsidize  their  operations. 

He  said  manufacturers  pick 
a  “bellwether”  store — invariably 
a  big  one — and  some  pay  to  have 
an  employee  of  their  own  there. 
This,  he  said,  is  obviously  too 
expensive  a  procedure  to  use  for 
a  small  outlet. 

E.  B,  Weiss,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  merchandising  service, 
Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  Inc.,  said 
cooperative  advertising  is  an 
“extreme  problem”  in  the  indus¬ 
try  but  he  offered  no  ready  solu¬ 
tions.  . 


Parade  Promotion 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Times-Union  had 
a  194-page  (14  sections)  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  Sept.  8,  the  day  it 
began  distributing  Parade  mag¬ 
azine  in  place  of  the  American 
Weekly.  More  than  200  mer¬ 
chants  participated  in  a  Parade 
of  Values  promotion  of  92  pages 
that  swelled  the  normal  linage 
of  the  Sunday  edition  after 
Labor  Day.  A  $12,000  shoppers 
prize  was  featured. 


He  said  a  recent  ANPA  sur¬ 
vey  showed  that  67  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  rang¬ 
ing  from  9,000  to  more  than 
900,000  and  located  in  cities 
with  populations  up  to  more 
than  2,400,000  would  lose  a  total 
of  21  million  lines  of  advertising 
if  all  joint  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  were  barred  as  suggested 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Linage  Down  6% 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Cana¬ 
dian  daily  newspapers  was  down 
almost  6%  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  for  a  total  of  $29,- 
572,549,  according  to  the  audits 
of  Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.  The  affili¬ 
ated  weekend  newspapers 
showed  an  increase  of  1.7%  in 
national  advertising. 


Karachi 

Pakistan’s  press  control  ordi¬ 
nances,  promulgated  a  week  ago, 
were  suspended  for  one  month 
by  President  Ayub  Khan  after 
journalists  staged  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  editors  appealed  for 
modifications. 

All  newspapers  were  closed 
for  one  day,  following  adoption 
of  resolutions  by  journalists  not 
to  publish  any  handout  from  the 
government.  More  than  300 
journalists,  wearing  black 
badges,  assembled  in  the  Kar¬ 
achi  Press  Club  and  voiced 
strong  objections  to  the  orders 
which  would  require  publication 
of  government  releases  in  full. 


‘Fuzzy’  Press 
Advisory  on 
Diem  Voided 


that  the  cable  was  poorh 
drafted  and  “fuzzy”  m  meani«)f 
He  said  that  later  co.umunica^ 
tions  advised  officials,  in  Saigoi 
that  the  best  possible  coopera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  the  press, 
and  that  the  Vietnam  govern¬ 
ment  be  encouraged  to  improve 
its  information  policies.  Hov- 
ever,  he  agreed  that  tlie  Depart¬ 
ment  should  take  action  to  clear 
up  any  doubt  on  the  question, 
and  the  Department  ai)ecificaUy 
rescinded  the  “press  guideline” 
concerning  criticism  of  Diem 
shortly  after  the  hearing. 

Included  in  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing  was  a  story  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  5 
that  reported  that  the  cabk 
suggested  that  American  re¬ 
porters  be  kept  away  from  areas 
where  fighting  is  Iseing  done 
mainly  by  U.S.  troops,  and  from 
any  area  that  would  show  the 
extent  of  Diem’s  failure  to  at¬ 
tract  the  allegiance  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Mr.  Hilsman  said 
no  such  action  was  intended. 


Washington 

The  State  Department  has 
rescinded  a  cable  sent  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  Vietnam 
in  1962  stating  that  stories 
critical  of  the  Diem  regime  were 
harmful  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Department’s  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  one-day  hearing  on 
news  coverage  in  Vietnam  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Grov- 
ernment  Information,  chaired  by 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  California. 

The  transcript  of  the  hearing, 
held  in  closed  session  in  May, 
was  finally  released  this  week. 
Roger  HiLsman,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  w-as  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness. 

Discussion  centered  around 
the  ambigruous  wording  of  the 
cable  sent  to  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy.  Members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  felt  the  cable  was  meant 
to  discourage  criticism  of  the 
Diem  regime  and  implied  that 
correspondents  should  not  be 
taken  on  missions  that  might 
i-esult  in  stories  harmful  to  the 
war  effort. 

Congressman  Henry  S.  Rcuss 
(D.-Wisconsin)  told  Hilsman, 
“What  concerns  me  is  a  cable 
in  which,  if  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  means  anything,  (Secre¬ 
tary)  Rusk  is  telling  the  em¬ 
bassy  at  Saigon  that  any  news¬ 
man  who  writes  anything  un¬ 
complimentary  about  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  be  left  to 
stew  in  the  cafes  of  Saigon  and 
can’t  get  on  a  helicopter  and  go 
see  anything.” 

Mr.  Hilsman  denied  that  the 
cable  was  intended  as  a  direc¬ 
tive  to  block  proper  news  cover¬ 
age  in  Vietnam,  but  admitted 


Hiring  and  News  ^ 
Policies  Protested 


By  Demonstrators! 


Omaha 

About  35  demonstrators, 
mostly  Negroes,  paced  silently 
and  in  single  file  before  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  offices 
Sept.  9,  in  protest  against  the 
newspaper’s  employment  and 
news  policies. 

There  were  no  incidents  and 
no  arrests.  W.  E.  Christenson, 
president  of  World  Publishing 
Co.  and  editor  of  the  World- 
Herald,  complimented  the  dem¬ 
onstrators  for  being  orderly  and 
said,  “No  one  interfered  with 
the  rights  of  anyone  else.” 

Public  Safety  Director  Chris 
Gugas  said  he  decided  not  to 
arrest  anyone  for  failure  to  have 
a  parade  permit  after  he  talked 
with  Morris  Jacobs,  a  puWic 
relations  man  who  heads  the 
mayor’s  bi-racial  committee 
which  has  been  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  minority  conditions  here. 

Mr.  Jacobs  said  the  World- 
Herald  was  cooperating  with  the 
committee  and  he  thought  the 
newspaper  had  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  reporting  news 
about  the  fight  for  racial  equal¬ 
ity. 


Kennedy  Appoints  PG 


EDITOR  ac  PUBL 


Washington 
The  new  Postmaster  General, 
if  the  Senate  confirms  President 
Kennedy’s  appointment,  will  be 
John  A.  Gronouski,  who  is  C(» 
missioner  of  Taxation  for  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  has  been  chos«, 
largely  for  political  considera¬ 
tions,  to  succeed  J.  Edward  Day. 
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Chicago  ITU  Leader 
Seeks  to  Oust  Brown 


Hv  <><‘ral(l  B.  Heuley 

Chicago 

Serious  iharpes  apainst  the 
administration  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typ'>urai)hical  Union  were 
lodged  thi.'  week  by  Fred  R. 
Hunt  Jr.,  as  he  opened  his  sec¬ 
ond  campaign  for  the  ITU  presi¬ 
dency  oj)i>osing  incumbent  Elmer 
Brown. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  third  term 
as  president  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16,  was 
named  at  the  ITU’s  convention 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  last  month 
to  oppo.se  .Mr.  Browm,  who  is 
seeking  his  fourth  consecutive 
two-year  term.  Mr.  Hunt  flung 
these  allegations  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Brown  in  an  in¬ 
terview  : 

Bill  uf  Particulars 

1.  Secrecy  of  operation  —  a 
Progressive  Party  (Mr.  Brown’s 
party)  scheme  to  suppress  re¬ 
ports  from  the  local  unions. 

2.  Lack  of  attention  to  the 
union’s  business  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  prevented  the 
ITU  from  going  forward  with 
industry  expansion. 

3.  The  incumbent  administra¬ 
tion  has  spent  most  of  its  time 
and  much  of  the  union’s  re¬ 
sources  in  w’orking  out  a  design 
of  self-perpetuation. 

4.  Failure  to  give  details  of 
the  sudden  settlement  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike, 
even  to  members  on  the  picket 
lines. 

5.  Allowing  development  of  a 
vicious  cycle  of  higher  and 
higher  dues  to  finance  sky¬ 
rocketing  expenditures  while  the 
number  of  active  members  has 
decreased. 

6.  The  Independent  Party  is 
inclined  to  agree  that  Mr. 
Brown’s  proposed  merger  of  the 
ITU  with  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  and  Assist¬ 
ant’s  Union  and  the  United  Pa¬ 
per  Makers  and  Paper  Workers 
Union  is  a  “dangerous,  crack¬ 
pot  scheme.’’ 

f  Jiances  for  Victory 

Asked  to  state  his  party’s 
chances  for  its  first  victory  at 
the  International  level  since 
1942,  Mr.  Hunt  said: 

“The  administration  of  a  craft 
union  must  survive  three  tests. 
First,  does  it  supply  job  se¬ 
curity  for  its  members?  Second, 
has  it  serviced  the  membership’s 
needs?  And  third,  is  the  union 
growing  as  the  industry  ex¬ 
pands? 


Fred  R.  Hunt  Jr. 
leads  Independents'  t/'clet. 

“In  recent  years  the  incum¬ 
bent  administration  has  spent 
most  of  its  time  and  much  of 
the  union’s  resources  in  schemes 
designed  to  effect  its  .self-per¬ 
petuation.  This  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  union’s  business  is 
reflected  in  the  ITU’s  failure 
to  go  forward  with  industry 
expansion. 

“Statistics  are  usually  dry 
reading,  but  even  a  casual  in¬ 
spection  of  membership  records 
reveals  the  ITU  is  steadily  fall¬ 
ing  off.  This  fact  will  not  startle 
employers  and  publishers  inas¬ 
much  as  their  trained  analysts 
study  ITU  records  exhaustively. 
But  it  will  shock  many  complac¬ 
ent  ITU  members.’’ 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employed  journeymen  in¬ 
creased  from  92,891  in  1961  to 
93,847  in  1962.  The  total  dropped 
to  93,604  during  the  next  year, 
a  loss  of  243  active  members  in 


Expenditures  Skyrocket 

“On  the  other  hand,’’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “total  expenditures  of 
the  ITU  leveled  off  at  $23  mil¬ 
lion  in  1961  and  1962,  but  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  $30*/4  million  in 
1963,  excluding  $4  million  for 
strikes  and  lockouts  in ,  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  Total  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1953  amounted  to 
$16*/^  million. 

“The  number  of  local  unions 
also  has  been  decreasing  steadily 
from  800  in  1953  to  777  in  1961, 
to  769  in  1962  and  to  763  in 
1963.  This  means  that  a  lesser 
number  of  members  and  locals 
now  have  to  carry  a  heavier 
financial  burden  than  at  any 


other  time  since  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  battles  in  1947.  This  creates 
a  vicious  cycle  of  higher  and 
higher  dues  which  deters  growth 
of  the  union.” 

The  New  York  Strike 

What  were  the  impact  and 
political  aspects  of  the  New 
York  strike? 

“Union  records  indicate  the 
ITU  paid  $3,389,611  in  strike 
benefits  and  assistance  in  the 
114-day  New  York  strike,”  the 
candidate  said.  “Unlike  the  22- 
month  Chicago  strike,  ITU  mem¬ 
bers  were  given  very  little  in¬ 
formation  on  the  issues  at  stake. 
When  the  die  was  cast  and  the 
picket  lines  set  up,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Party  solidly  supported 
the  referendum  for  a  special 
three  percent  fund  assessment 
on  gross  earnings  of  every  work¬ 
ing  ITU  member. 

“In  Chicago,  I  exerted  every 
possible  official  and  personal  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  favorable  consid¬ 
eration.  The  assessment  was  ap¬ 
proved  6  to  1  in  Chicago  and 
Local  16  also  loaned  $233,335 
to  the  International  to  provide 
immediate  cash  for  strike  bene¬ 
fits.” 

Details  Nut  Disclosed 

Many  of  the  details  of  the 
New  York  settlement  were  never 
made  public,  even  to  members 
and  “we  all  know’  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  strikers  were  keenly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  outcome,”  Mr. 
Hunt  declared. 

He  said  he  w’as  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  secret  negotiations, 
pointing  out  that  all  local  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  in  Chicago 
have  been  conducted  “just  like 
they  were  in  a  goldfish  bowl.” 
Members  are  kept  informed  con¬ 
stantly,  he  said. 

He  added  that  w’hen  he  visits 
New  York  in  his  current  cam¬ 
paign  “I  expect  to  get  first-hand 
information”  about  the  New 
York  strike  settlement. 

“This  secrecy  of  operation,” 
he  went  on,  “is  another  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  design  which  the  In¬ 
dependent  Party  is  pledged  to 
abolish. 

Reports  Suppressed 

“Our  monthly  Typographical 
Journal  used  to  print  reports 
from  the  local  unions.  This  was 
suppressed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  some  six  years  ago.  Em¬ 
ployers  get  exhaustive  reports 
from  the  ANPA  on  typographi¬ 
cal  and  mailer  union  contracts. 
The  Journal  censorship  prevents 
information  from  reaching  the 
membership.” 

Such  “secrecy,”  Mr.  Hunt  con¬ 
tended,  builds  apathy  among  the 
membership,  a  fact  which  was 
pointed  up  at  the  Long  Beach 
convention.  Only  282  delegates 
attended,  the  fewest  in  20  years. 
Appointive  ITU  employes  al¬ 


Elmer  Brown 

4fh  term  for  Progrettives? 

most  outnumbered  the  delegates, 
Mr.  Hunt  charged. 

“Representatives  patrolled  the 
convention  aisles,”  he  said,  “and 
dominated  convention  commit¬ 
tees.  This  domination  was  so 
thinly  disguised  that  delegate 
after  delegate  insisted  that  his 
name  be  removed  from  commit¬ 
tee  reports  doctored  to  praise 
the  administration. 

Administration  Reversed 

“For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  incumbent  administra¬ 
tion  was  reversed  on  the  con¬ 
vention  floor.  For  instance,  dele¬ 
gates  knocked  over  administra¬ 
tion  opposition  to  raising  strike 
and  lockout  benefits  to  a  flat  60 
percent  of  prevailing  scale  for 
every  member,  whether  he  has 
dependents  or  not.  The  admin¬ 
istration’s  proposal  to  hold  the 
1965  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
also  was  beaten.” 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  “death 
knell”  of  the  Progressive  Party 
political  machine  may  have  been 
sounded  last  July  5  when  former 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  released  a  statement  to  19 
local  unions  violently  attacking 
incumbent  President  Browm’s 
blueprint  for  merger  of  the  ITU 
with  the  pressmen  and  paper 
makers. 

“Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  Mr. 
Brown’s  predecessor,  headed  the 
Progressive  Party  for  30  years,” 
Mr.  Hunt  said.  “Since  1958  he 
has  been  writing  a  history  of 
the  ITU  at  the  request  of  the 
present  administration. 

“Mr.  Randolph  stated  that 
never  before  has  there  been  such 
a  brazen  attempt  to  destroy  the 
ITU.  It  kills  off  all  that  the  ITU 
has  stood  for  and  struggled  to 
attain,  Mr.  Randolph  added. 

“In  reprisal  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates  notified  him  that  ‘the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  accepts  your 
resignation  herewith.’  In  re¬ 
sponse,  Mr.  Randolph  said:  ‘Ac¬ 
cepting  a  resignation  not  tend- 
{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Stereo  Union 
Seeks  Fewer 
Apprentices 

Cincinnati 

Problems  growing  out  of  de¬ 
clining  employment  in  the  trade 
confronted  the  127  delegates  to 
the  60th  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Stereotypers 
and  Electrotypers  Union  here 
this  week. 

James  H.  Sampson,  president 
of  the  union,  said  the  12,000 
members  would  be  asked  later 
to  ratify  proposals  on  tightening 
the  apprenticeship  program,  a 
shorter  workweek,  and  longer 
vacations. 

The  union  has  lost  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  last  two  years,  said 
Frank  G.  Creamer,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  automation  in 
newspaper  plate-making  found¬ 
ries  is  continuing  to  reduce  the 
need  for  manpower.  The  com¬ 
mercial  branch  of  the  trade  has 
been  hit  hard,  he  added,  and 
the  union  is  experiencing  the 
first  serious  unemployment  since 
the  depression  of  the  1930s. 

Protracted  strikes  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  Cleveland  and  New 
York  “sorely  depleted”  the 
union’s  finances,  Mr.  Creamer 
said,  but  “the  membership  has 
assumed  the  extra  burden  of 
assessments  with  great  grace.” 

“We  are  now  concerned  with 
eliminating  apprenticeships 
wherever  possible,”  the  union 
officer  said.  “While  this  means  a 
lessening  in  our  ranks,  it  is  at 
least  some  means  of  adapting 
ourselves  to  the  future  when 
there’s  less  need  for  our  skill.” 

Delegates  appeared  to  be  little 
interested  in  participating  in  a 
merger  with  other  printing 
trades  unions. 

Mr.  Sampson  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  membership  had 
rejected  a  proposal  to  levy  a 
special  assessment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  setting  up  job-training 
programs. 

The  convention  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  from  Los  Angeles  to  ask 
AFL-CIO  to  assess  all  of  its 
members  for  a  strike  fund,  to 
provide  $40  a  week  benefits  and 
to  train  strike  experts  to  help 
local  unions. 

• 

Business  Manager 

Waltham,  Mass. 

The  appointment  of  Arthur 
M.  Kohler  as  business  manager 
of  the  Waltham  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  News-Tribune, 
was  announced  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  John  A.  Skakle.  Mr.  Kohler 
has  been  with  the  firm  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  is  also  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent. 


CITATION  OF  MERIT  of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  is  accepted  by  Max  Thomas  (ri9ht),  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Times,  from  Dean  Quintus  C.  Wilson  of  West 
Virginia  and  Wallace  E.  Garets  of  Texas  Tech. 

Non-Crusading  Texas  Paper 
Goes  to  Head  of  the  Glass 


Kerrville,  Texas 

Neither  sensational  campaigns 
nor  crusading  resulted  in  the 
Kerrville  Daily  Times  and  its 
publisher.  Max  Thomas,  win¬ 
ning  this  year’s  Citation  of 
Merit  presented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators. 

Published  in  the  beautiful  Hill 
Country  of  Texas,  famous  for 
its  summer  camps  for  children, 
thousand-acre  ranches,  deer  and 
turkey  hunting,  and  a  pleasant 
climate,  the  Daily  Times  would 
be  precluded  from  receiving  such 
commendation  if  exposure  of 
scandal  and  graft  were  the 
ASJSA  criteria. 

Instead,  the  Daily  Times  was 
honored  by  the  journalism  school 
administrators  “In  recognition 
of  a  community  newspaper  (a) 
whose  editor  or  publisher 
through  editorial  or  news  col¬ 
umns,  together  with  personal 
initiative  and  guidance,  has  car¬ 
ried  to  successful  culmination 
practical  projects  which  resulted 
in  improved  living  conditions, 
economic  opportunity,  and  edu¬ 
cational  awareness,  and  (b)  who 
has  envisaged  pragmatically  a 
clearer  concept  of  mass  behavior 
by  which  the  United  States  may 
further  strengthen  its  role  of 
significant  world  leadership.” 

Contiistenl  Winner 

Publisher  of  the  Daily  Times 
for  the  past  three  years  is  Max 
Thomas,  who  is  president  of 
National  Editorial  Association. 
The  paper  has  been  a  consistent 


winner  in  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  better  newspaper  contests. 

Pleasing  professional  news¬ 
paper  judges  or  falling  into  the 
well-trod  path  of  practice  are 
not  the  “long  suits”  of  the 
Daily  Times. 

This  small  daily  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  building  of  its 
own  community  and  area  than 
in  awards. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Press  Association  in 
June,  1952  after  his  Crowley 
(La.)  Daily  Signal  had  won  a 
community  service  award,  Mr. 
Thomas  declared: 

“Community  service  can  never 
become  effective  and  a  powerful 
force  for  development  and  prog¬ 
ress  without  the  vision  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  newspapermen  who 
are  sincerely  saturated  and  im¬ 
bued  with  the  desire  to  make 
their  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,”  Mr.  Thomas 
said. 

Always  Ready  to  Help 

That  philosophy  is  also  the 
guiding  principle  of  Daily  Times 
newsmen  and  women.  They  seek 
out  opportunities  to  promote 
projects  and  organizations. 

Whether  the  project  is  the 
Hill  Country  Arts  Foundation, 
a  summer  stock  theater  and  arts 
project,  a  Texas  Lions  League 
Camp  for  Crippled  children  and 
the  blind,  the  meeting  of  a  civic 
club  or  fraternal  organization, 
an  elementary  or  high  school 
PTA  project,  or  a  4-H  or  FFA 
promotion,  a  member  of  the 


Daily  Times  staff  is  there  to 
help. 

With  that  behind-the-scenes 
leadership  the  community 
thrives  and  increases  in  stature. 

Population  Crowih 

Even  though  many  counties  of 
Texas  lost  population  in  1961 
and  1962,  Kerrville  and  Kerr 
County  had  a  6.3%  gam.  Retail 
business  enjoyed  a  healthy  in- 
crease,  too.  It’s  easier  now  to  fill 
civic  jobs. 

Yet  with  all  this  community 
co-operation  a  “heads  up”  news 
policy  insists  that  hard  news 
must  take  its  dominant  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

• 

Reader -Tested 
Stock  Exchange 
Ads  in  Papers 

The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change’s  fall  advertising  will 
continue  two  themes  of  recent 
programs  —  the  “Right  vs. 
Wrong  Way”  to  invest  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Exchange. 

Exchange  President  Keith 
Funston  said  the  Exchange  will 
spend  $526,000  for  the  fall  ads 
in  some  700  newspapers  and  15 
general  interest  and  financial 
magazines.  This  will  bring  the 
Exchange’s  total  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1963  to  $1,085,000. 

Above  .Average  Response 

During  preparation  of  the 
campaign,  proposed  ads  were 
subjected  to  copy  testing,  achiev¬ 
ing  readership  scores  up  to  150 
percent  above  the  average 
among  1,067  persons  in  23  mar¬ 
kets.  These  were  among  the 
highest  scores  ever  registered 
for  such  testing  by  the  Ex¬ 
change’s  agency,  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc. 

Kits  have  been  distributed  to 
newspaper  ad  managers  and 
Exchange  member  firms,  sug¬ 
gesting  ways  to  tie  in  the  firm’s 
individual  advertising  programs. 
In  1962,  tie-in  ads  increased  to 
a  record  245,000  lines. 

• 

Ira  Sapozink  Dies; 
Promotion  Director 

RocHESTBai,  N.  Y. 

Ira  C.  Sapozink,  48,  promotion 
director  of  the  Rochester  Timet’ 
Union,  died  in  a  hospital  her* 
Sept.  11  two  weeks  after  suffe^ 
ing  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

He  had  been  associated  with 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  for 
more  than  20  years  and  was  ae 
tive  in  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  He  is  s 
former  national  chairman  of  the 
All  American  Soap  Box  Derby 
Committee. 
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In-Depth  Report 
From  Skindiver 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Richard  J.  Burke  does  such  a 
variety  of  reporting — success¬ 
fully — for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  that  he  describes  himself 
as  “the  man  on  a  pogo  stick.” 
Within  the  last  few  months,  he 
lias  interviewed  a  new  bishop 
as  one  of  his  newspaper’s  two 
Roman  Catholic  experts,  filled  in 
for  the  radio-tv  columnist,  taken 
turns  at  news  reporting  for 
radio  station  WBEN. 


Vera  Moorman 


Gal-Darn  Fast 


Reporter  Told:  ‘Jump 
In  Lake’ — She  Does 


Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Feature  Writer  Vera  Moor¬ 
man  of  the  Santa  Ana  Regis¬ 
ter  quickly  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  United 
States  Marines  at  El  Toro 
Marine  Air  Station  to  ride  in 
the  Phantom  II,  the  nation’s 
fastest  operational  military 
fighter. 

When  it  reached  a  speed 
of  1350  miles  per  hour,  avail¬ 
able  records  indicated  this 
was  the  fastest  any  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  has  flown. 

Vera  took  three  days  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  flight,  with 
hours  of  lectures,  seat  ejec¬ 
tion  practice,  readying  her 
lungs  in  a  low  compression 
chamber  at  the  Marine  base, 
and  a  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  Lt.  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Miller,  a  21-year  flying 
veteran,  was  her  pilot  in  the 
25-ton  wing-swept  jet  fighter. 

After  leveling  off  at  40,000 
feet,  the  plane  soon  left  the 
speed  of  sound  in  excess  of 
700  mph,  then  800,  950,  1100, 
and  finally  1350. 

She  was  shackled  in  50 
pounds  of  flying  gear. 


Dick  Burke 

So,  he  was  not  surprised  when 
City  Editor  Bud  Wacker,  a 
skindiver,  himself,  sent  scuba¬ 
diving  Dick  to  do  a  story  which 
could  have  been  datelined  “Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Niagara  River.” 
Dick,  who  not  only  does  features 
and  book  reviews  on  scuba, 
treasure-hunting  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects  but  also  actively  works  at 
them,  made  a  new  approach  to 
“in-depth  writing”  with  “an 
eyewitness”  on  the  latest  wreck 
to  be  uncovered  in  the  swift, 
cold  waters  of  the  river. 

Dick  has  met  barracuda  face 
to  face  and  been  within  arm’s 
length  of  sharks  in  Bahama  and 
Florida  waters.  So,  in  what,  he 
says,  “seems  to  me  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalism  ‘first’  of  some  sort,”  he 
and  his  17-year-old  son,  Timo¬ 
thy,  dived  to  the  wreck  of  a 
ship  which  may  date  back  to 
the  War  of  1812  .  .  .  and  came 
back  with  an  attention-gripping 
story. 


in  a  Pencil  in  Her  Ear, 
from  She^s  Barely  Noticed 

Roanoke,  Va. 
c  nnq  Going  around  unclothed  in  a 
’  nudist  colony  —  for  the  sake  of 
auto-  ^  story  —  wasn’t  so  unsettling 
>  was  as  she  had  imagined,  Sdsan 
^vent-  Lewis  of  the  Roanoke  Times 
:  the  said.  What  hurt  the  most  was 
from  her  sunburn. 

No  one  really  stared  at  her, 

^  Miss  Lewis  wrote,  but  when  she  been  named  an  account  execu- 

auled  “P  ^  group  of  male 

members  of  the  cult  and  said,  advertising  firm  of  Lewis  A. 
Miss  “Hello,  I’m  a  reporter,”  one  re-  Shaw  Associates  here.  She  was 
plied:  “I  know  —  you’ve  got  a  on 
itered  pencil  behind  your  ear. 


The  ‘Softer’  Look 

PR  Account  Exec  Milwaukee 

Springfield,  Mass.  A  “softer”  look  greeted 
Miss  Carolyn  F.  Morse  has  readers  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 

_  _ J _ _ :  „.„a-  tinel  in  the  Labor  Day  paper. 

tive  in  the  public  relations  and  The  typographic  dress  stressed 
'  ■  ■  ‘  the  use  of  more  white  space 

..  _ _  _  around  headlines  and  art,  be- 

the  editorial  staff  of  the  tween  rules  and  tjrpe,  and  be- 
She  also  Springfield  Union  for  two  years  tween  editorial  and  advertising 
before  joining  Shaw  Associates,  matter. 


4  New  B.C. 
Dailies  Due 
From  Split 


Pocket  -  Si 


NE.W 

X  Xi 
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PROMOTION  UN-LIMITED — The  New  York  Journal  American  set  up  41  di  i,  1  f  AP 
this  spectacular  display  in  Grand  Central  Terminal  to  introduce  its  new  OiaKeSiee  OI  /\r 
Pictorial  Living  and  tv  Magazine.  Fashion  models  handed  out  promotion  Wills  Blakeslee  Prize 
literature  to  commuters.  Two  of  the  girls,  Gloria  Van  Deneel  and  Ann 

McKeon,  are  pictured  with  the  Hearst  paper's  publisher,  Joseph  Alton  L.  Blakeslee,  Associ 
Kingsbury  Smith.  Press  science  writer,  was  m 


if  area  ing  need  for  local  newspapers  Paper  Is  Sold, 

r  to  the  over  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  p  . 

Taylor  pointed  out.  In  that  rruiter 
nearby  period  the  British  Columbian 
Surrey  has  maintained  a  distribution  Sale  of 
r  areas  of  close  to  20,000  but  only  7000  to  W.  D. 
ninster.  on  this  is  in  New  Westminster 
them-  itself. 

he  de-  Xhe  retail  trading  zone  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  four  areas  selected 
an  sen-  for  separate  dailies  increased 
linment  from  170,000  to  204,213  since 
and  we  i960.  Retail  sales  in  New  West- 
1  local  minster  last  year  were  $199,- 
on,”  he  000,000  as  measured  by  provin- 

cial  sales  tax  figures.  and  Keith  Powell, 

.  since  1961. 

T  was  Litterbags  Fight  The  Archies  said  they  had 

i,  wao  signed  an  a^eement  with  Local 

Litterhug  Plague  893^  International  Typo^raphi- 

Milwai’KEE  cal  Union,  which  had  been  on 

A  public  service  program  strike  against  the  newspaper 

group  aimed  at  lessening  the  impact  since  June  27.  The  paper  has 
ngle  in-  ^f  ^he  “litterbug”  saw  the  dis-  continued  to  publish, 
to  have  tribution  of  10,000  litterbags  by 
h  local  ^he  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in 
■.  August. 

include  xhe  program  was  tied  in  with 
hich  IS  series  of  six  articles  on  the 

P-  nation’s  litter  problem  by  Re- 

hich  do  porter  Jay  G.  Sykes. 

Most  of  the  10,000  bags  were 


Archie  and  his  son,  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 
David,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  They  include  $500  prizes, 
was  announced  last  week.  The  „  ,  ,  . 

Archies  also  own  daily  news-  ^«**«'* 

papers  in  Shenandoah  and  Vin-  Other  winners  are: 
ton  and  weekly  new.spapers  in  Victor  Cohn,  Minneapolis 
Clear  Lake  and  Marion,  la.  Tribune,  for  his  articles  on 
Announcement  of  the  sale  was  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases, 
made  by  Paul  Baumbarger,  Harry  Nelson,  Los  Angeles 
owner  of  the  Press  since  1946  Times,  for  his  series  on  “em- 
his  partner  ployment  problems  of  heart 
patients.” 

Thomas  B.  Morgan  for  his 
Look  magazine  article  “Where 
We  Stand:  The  Heart.” 

WFIL-tv,  Philadelphia,  for 
“The  Man  Made  Heart.” 

NBC-tv  network  for  “Break¬ 
through  :  Heart  and  Artery 
Surgery.” 

Guild  Strike  Eiidtn  * 

Florence.  Ala.  Manager  Nameil 

A  three  weeks  strike  against  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

the  Florence  Times  and  Tri-  Promotion  of  Ernest  P.  Reed 
Cities  Daily  by  the  American  from  national  advertising  man- 
Newspaper  Guild  was  ended  ager  to  advertising  manager  of 
Sept.  2  at  9  p.m.  when  the  com-  the  Patriot-News  Newspapers 
pany  and  the  guild  announced  has  been  announced.  He  joined 
a  settlement  had  been  reached.  the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
.  An  In  the  second  year  of  the  the  Patriot-News  in  1946  and 
were  initial  agreement  the  minimum  went  into  the  national  adver 
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They’re  Making  Every  Paper 
Count  in  New  Press  Control 


Equipment  at  the  Miami  Herald 
Makes  Savings;  Cuts  Human  Error 


Miami 

Edition  ovor-runs,  copies  un¬ 
accounted  for  and  the  hazards 
of  human  miscalculation  in  the 
pressroom  .  .  .  these  problems 
have  led  to  the  development  of 
a  new  concept  in  press  control. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  the 
management  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  last  year.  At  the  time,  the 
Herald’s  pnxluction  set-up  was 
being  studietl  in  the  light  of  its 
impending  transfer  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  new  building  with 
all-new  jirt-sses. 

It  was  felt  that  there  must 
be  a  way  to  keep  a  continuing 
check  on  all  presses,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  run  off,  the  causes 
of  shutdowns  and  the  variance 
behind  or  ahead  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  speed  of  each  press  run.  It 
was  of  jiarticular  interest  to 
find  an  automatic  means  for 
controlling  the  presses. 

Space  Age  Application 


Some  counted  papers  by  their 
contour,  but  set-back  sections 
would  cause  them  to  count  too 
many  papers,  besides  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  adjustment  to  each 
new  newspaper  depth.  The  photo 
electric  counters  which  count 
shadows,  had  problems  with  ink 
mist  clouding  the  cells. 

Milgo’s  counter  is  strictly  me¬ 
chanical,  a  basically  simple 
mechanism  that  works  on  the 
principle  of  interference. 

The  leading  edge  of  each  pa¬ 
per  turns  a  spoke  on  a  wheel 
which  is  mounted  in  a  housing 
that  rides  over  the  paper 
stream. 

('JuKV  Accuracy 

The  spoke  protrudes  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wheel  only 
during  the  time  it  is  in  counting 
position.  It  then  retracts  until 
a  tension  spring  above  pushes 
it  back  for  counting  when  it 
makes  another  revolution. 

A  constant  air  stream  keeps 
the  counter  clean  of  debris. 

The  spokes  are  self-compen¬ 
sating  eliminating  the  need  to 
adjust  the  mechanism  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thickness  of  the  paper. 
It  will  count  papers  as  they 
come  off  the  press  from  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  144  pages  dow'n  to  an  8- 
page  insert. 


In  the  search  for  the  machine 
to  do  the  job,  the  Herald  con¬ 
tacted  Milgo  Electronics,  a  Mi¬ 
ami  firm  that  specializes  in 
space  age  systems. 

With  a  successful  record  of 
building  equipment  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  an  urge  to  break 
into  commercial  fields,  Milgo 
stood  ready  to  bring  all  its  ex¬ 
acting  standards  and  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  to  bear  on  the  idea. 

Herald  Executives  met  with 
Milgo  vicepresident  Lloyd  Gor¬ 
don  for  preliminary  discussions. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  crux  of  the  problem  was  the 
lack  of  a  counter  that  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate. 

Any  control  system  had  to  be 
predicated  on  rigid  count  accu¬ 
racy  and  this  was  just  not  ob¬ 
tainable  with  existing  counters. 

It  was  established  that  the 
best  place  to  count  was  in  the 
stream  of  papers  after  they 
leave  the  folder.  That  is,  after 
the  pressman  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  check  copies  and 
clean  out  those  produced  that 
are  of  unacceptable  quality. 

In  the  new  Herald  building 
that  point  is  some  seven  feet 
above  the  pressroom  floor  on  the 
conveyor  which  carries  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  mailroom. 

Several  counter  devices  were 
studied  along  with  the  one 
Milgo  developed.  Some  operated 
with  photo-electric  cells,  others 
relied  on  electric  impulses. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  September  14,  1965 


Milgo’s  claim  of  accuracy  for 
the  device  of  one  in  ten  thousand 
has  proved  in  tests  to  be  an  un¬ 
derstatement. 

Tests  run  at  the  Herald  have 
shown  it  to  be  accurate  to  one 
in  one  hundred  thousand. 

At  the  request  of  the  Goss 
Company,  the  Milgo  counter 
was  tested  at  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  Tribune  subjected  it  to 
a  rigorous  six-week  trial  and 
determined  it  accurate  to  .04% 
or  one  in  25  thousand.  Two 
counters  were  used  and  the  re¬ 
sults  correlated  in  a  double 
check. 

The  Sun-Times  results  were 
comparable. 

The  counter,  though  the  heart 
of  the  system,  was  by  no  means 
the  complete  project. 

There  was  the  brain  yet  to 
be  devised. 

Herald  jjroduction  personnel 
worked  closely  with  Milgo,  ex- 
l)laining  what  data  were  needed 
and  when.  They  detailed  the 
problems  of  human  error  that 
had  become  costly  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  and  mechanical  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  new  63-unit  Goss 
press. 

Variance  in  Methods 

Prominent  among  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  attacked  were  the 
variance  in  production  methods 
of  line  foreman,  which  caused 
them  to  run  the  presses  at  the 
speed  and  in  the  manner  they 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER  Don  Moss  studies  the  printout 
on  the  Mil9o  Press  Control  Center  installed  in  The  Miami  Herald 
Pressroom.  The  machine  automatically  shuts  down  the  presses  and 
records  the  time  and  amount  of  each  run. 


SENSING  DEVICE  with  an  accu¬ 
racy  of  one  in  ten  thousand  and 
better  counts  the  papers  as  they 
stream  on  their  way  to  the  Miami 
Herald  mailroom. 


deemed  l)est,  rather  than  that 
which  was  most  necessary  to  the 
overall  demand  of  the  edition. 

There  were  the  needs  for  writ¬ 
ten  records  to  check  the  causes 
of  breakdown  and  to  check  the 
flow  of  papers  from  the  presses 
to  determine  any  lag  in  the  op¬ 
eration. 

The  need  to  be  able  to  tell  at 
any  given  moment  the  number 
of  papers  run  off  on  a  run  when 
more  than  one  press  was  in¬ 
volved  also  was  an  important 
factor. 

In  addition,  some  kind  of  in¬ 
stantaneous  communication  was 
needed  between  the  pressroom 
supervisor  and  the  press  crews. 

And,  an  automatic  device  was 
desirable  that  would  shut  down 
the  presses  without  costly  over¬ 
runs. 

To  satisfy  these  and  other  de¬ 
mands,  Milgo  drew  up  plans  for 
what  is  now  the  Press  Control 
Center  in  the  Herald  press  room. 

This  system  is  now  in  use. 

However,  the  equipment  is  not 
yet  completely  operational.  Only 
one  counter  is  installed  on  each 
press,  whereas,  for  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy  another  is  needed  at  the 
mailroom  stacker.  And  the  con¬ 
tinuous  event  recorders  of  shut 
down  causes  are  not  yet  con¬ 
nected.  But  even  in  its  present 
state  the  equipment  has  proven 
itself  more  than  useful  with  a 
minimum  of  shakedown  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Units  in  a  Cabinet 

Standing  in  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald’s  air  conditioned  Pressroom 
Manager’s  office  is  a  button- 
studded,  five-section  cabinet 
which  holds  the  business  end  of 
the  system. 

This  is  the  Milgo  Press  Con¬ 
trol  Center.  The  first  two  sec¬ 
tions  contain  the  operation  con¬ 
trol,  the  other  three  hold  the 
recording  equipment. 

There  are  seven  press  control 
units  in  sections  one  and  two; 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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WARREN  W.  SCHWED — Editorial  There  are  no  secrets  or  magic  for-  Ex-newsman,  no  longer  an  objective  PR  is  having  a  philosophy  aboei  q 
skill  is  the  basis  for  his  PR  shop.  mulas  in  this  business.  observer,  becomes  a  partisan.  client's  products,  plants,  people. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS: 


Growth  of  Grey  PR  Told  by  President 


Take  it  from  Warren  W. 
Schwed,  at  40  the  head  of  a 
newly-formed  public  relations 
agency,  there  are  days  when  the 
tug  of  memories  of  newspaper 
days  is  strong. 

“That’s  especially  true  when 
today’s  problems  are  prolifer¬ 
ating  and  the  solutions  seem 
slower  than  they  should  be  in 
coming.’’ 

At  other  times,  Mr.  Schwed 
concedes,  the  memories  of  wire 
service  “onite”  stints  (“when  do 
you  eat  breakfast?’’)  intervene 
to  lessen  the  pull  of  the  city 
room. 

But  Mr.  Schwed,  as  president 
of  Grey  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
is  never  very  far  from  news¬ 
paper  shoptalk:  there  are 
simply  too  many  veterans  of 
press  services  and  dailies  on  his 
staff. 

Actually  Mr.  Schwed  comes 
to  his  present  post  from  nearly 
20  years  as  a  newsman  (UPI), 
magazine  editor  (Newsweek  and 
McGraw-Hill),  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  counselor. 

Until  last  July  1,  Mr.  Schwed 
had  been  vicepresident  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  merchandising 
services  at  Grey  Advertising 
where,  under  his  guidance, 
Grey’s  PR  department  rapidly 
became  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
advertising  agency  field. 

Grey  PR,  the  new  subsidiary, 
now  offers  service  in  institu¬ 
tional  and  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  well,  and  will  also 
undertake  assigrnments  for  com¬ 
panies  that  are  not  clients  of 
Grey  Advertising. 

The  growth  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  as  an  agency  is  long  a 
matter  of  record  (E&P,  Dec.  2, 
’61,  page  17).  Its  billings  have 
shot  up  from  $58,500,000  in  1961 


to  nearly  $80,000,000  this  year. 
But  less  well-known,  however, 
is  the  growth  of  Grey’s  PR 
department  to  the  point  where 
it  was  recently  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  subsidiary  of  the 
agency. 

You  might  say  that  Mr. 
Schwed  learned  his  PR  the  hard 
way.  When  he  was  an  account 
exec  at  Byoir  he  handled  such 
clients  as  A&P  Food  Stores, 
Pabst  Brewing,  RCA,  and 
Schenley  Industries. 

Later  he  served  as  director 
of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  group  of  companies 
including  Eureka  Williams,  Na¬ 
tional  Union  Electric,  Arm¬ 
strong  Furnace  and  Henney 
Motors. 


Since  joining  Grey  he  has 
been  active  in  supervising  a 
broad  range  of  public  relations 
and  promotion  programs  in  the 
packaged  goods  and  service 
fields.  Typical  of  these  are:  a 
sports  program  for  Old  Gold 
Spin  Filters  involving  New  York 
Giant  end  Del  Shofner  and  a 
color  film  of  the  1962  champion¬ 
ship  playoff  game  for  club  and 
service  organization  showings ; 
product  publicity  and  exploita¬ 
tion  programs  for  a  number  of 
Procter  &  Gamble  brands  in 
supermarket  distribution  at  both 
national  and  test  market  levels ; 
a  special  market  campaign  for 
Ward  Baking  built  around  for¬ 
mer  tennis  champion  Althea 
Gibson;  and  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  Lady  Greyhound,  corpo¬ 
rate  symbol  of  The  Greyhound 
Corp. 

Obviously,  putting  across  to 
the  public  successfully  such  a 
diversity  of  products  and  per¬ 
sonalities  calls  for  a  man  of  no 
mean  ability.  And  the  recent 


decision  by  Grey  Advertising’s 
top  management  to  give  Grey 
PR  independent  status  is  per¬ 
haps  the  strongest  testimonial 
for  what  Mr.  Schwed’s  public 
relations  approach  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  Grey  and  its  clients. 


“No  Secrets” 


But  does  Mr.  Schwed  take 
sole  credit  for  the  formation  of 
Grey  Public  Relations?  Not  by 
a  long  shot. 

He  describes  the  growth  of 
Grey’s  PR  department  this  way : 

“We  have  no  secrets  or  magic 
formulas.  You  can  have  the  best 
plan  in  the  world,  but  it  won’t 
work  without  a  skilled  and  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  to  carry  it  through. 
We  have  the  people  and  we  have 
the  dedication,”  he  says. 

In  building  the  Grey  PR  staff, 
Mr.  Schwed  explains,  three 
qualifications  are  always  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are: 

1.  Editorial  skill.  The  staff 
experience  on  newspapers  and 
magazines  totals  over  80  years. 

2.  At  least  one  special  skill. 
For  varying  program  require¬ 
ments,  for  example,  the  present 
staff  boasts:  a  baseball  author, 
a  home  economist,  a  beautician, 
a  fashion  authority,  a  special 
market  expert,  a  television  and 
movie  producer,  an  exploitation 
and  column  specialist,  and  a 
noted  name  in  the  field  of  design 
and  home  furnishings. 

3.  Local  market  knowledge.  In 
the  last  six  months  Grey  PR 
staffers  visited  110  cities  to 
execute  client  campaigns. 

The  latter  skill  bears  an  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  a  key  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  all  Grey 
PR’s  current  programs.  Their 
activities  are  centered  in  the 
nation’s  major  markets  where 


Mr.  Schwed  notes,  “major  com¬ 
panies  typically  do  75%  of  their 
business.”  Concentration  on 
penetrating  these  markets  in 
depth,  Mr.  Schwed  is  convinced, 
is  the  most  effective  and  econwn- 
ical  way  for  a  public  relations 
program  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  potential  prospects 
or  influences  today. 

Having  grown  out  of  an  ad 
agency.  Grey  PR’s  heritage  in¬ 
cludes  product  publicity  and 
promotional  programs  that  are 
sales  oriented,  and  Mr.  Schwed 
plans  to  keep  it  that  way.  He 
also  feels  strongly  that  puWk 
relations  can  profit  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  advertising  tech¬ 
niques.  Says  he,  “I’ve  learned 
much  from  my  own  association 
with  advertising  agency  people 
— especially  in  the  areas  of 
graphic  or  visual  presentation 
of  press  material;  the  merchan- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Retail  Background 
Helps  Agency  Head 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  backr^round  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  has  |)roved  a  “real  help” 
to  Charles  V.  SkooR  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc., 
New  Volk  advertisinR  aRency. 
Mr.  SkooR  bcRan  his  advertisiiiR 
career  as  a  copy  writer  at 
Frederick  Loeser’s  department 
store  in  Hrooklyn.  In  a  year  and 
a  half  he  worked  up  to  copy 
chief.  He  has  been  H  &  G’s 
president  since  1957. 

“If  more  national  advertisers 
and  aRency  copywriters  would 
sit  down  and  say:  ‘I’m  RoinR  to 
write  this  copy  as  if  I  owned  a 
store  and  as  if  the  person  I 
was  sellinR  was  standinR  riRht 
in  front  of  me  and  what  I  wrote 
meant  a  sale  or  no  sale,’  copy 
would  be  a  lot  different  than  it 
frequently  is.  Or,  aRain,  let 
them  compose  an  ad  as  if  they 
were  tryinR  to  sell  somethinR 
for  themselves,  their  car,  their 
home. 

Some  Copy  Is  Fuzzy 

“Immediacy,  urRency  and 
news  values  are  all  part  of  the 
retail  advertisinR  flavor  in 
newspapers.  Too  often,  it  seems 
to  me,  national  advertisinR  is 
fuzzy  on  just  these  points.  It  is 
written  too  far  away  from 
counters  and  customers  with 
cash  in  their  hands,  ready  for 
spendinR. 

“Few  people  in  advertisinR 
know  better  what  sells  and  how 
to  sell  it  than  those  who  work 
in  major  department  store  ad¬ 
vertisinR  departments.  They  ad¬ 
vertise  on  a  Sunday  for  Monday 
.sellinR  and  can  actually  watch 
the  sales  sheets  and  clock  the 
sales  their  copy  helped  to 
make.” 

When  Mr.  SkooR  became 
president  of  Hicks  &  Greist  in 
1957,  the  aRency  had  10  clients. 
BillinRs  amounted  to  $4,500,000 
a  year.  Today  the  aRency  has 
38  accounts,  with  billinRs  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $16,000,000.  The 
aRency  also  has  a  Boston,  Mass, 
office,  Hicks,  Greist  and  O’Brien, 
Inc.,  with  five  accounts.  It  is 
manaRed  by  Robert  O’Brien. 

Founders  of  the  aRency  in 
1942,  H.  Leslie  Hicks  and  E. 
Harold  Greist,  decided  to  retire 
in  1957.  They  offered  four  of 
the  aRency’s  leadinR  executives 
an  opportunity  to  buy  what 
they  had  built.  They  were  Harry 
Hicks,  son  of  one  of  the  first 
partners,  Kenneth  Hamilton, 


Charles  V.  Skoog  Jr. 


Theodore  Gininewald  and  Mr. 
SkooR.  Tom  Maloney,  a  veteran 
of  almost  30  years  in  advertis¬ 
inR,  joined  the  oriRinal  four 
partners  in  1960.  In  1957  pur¬ 
chase  of  100%  of  the  aRency’s 
common  stock  was  opened  to 
Mr.  SkooR  and  the  others,  with 
payments  to  extend  over  a 
l)eriod  of  years.  The  desiRnated 
period  for  payments  ends  next 
year,  but  already  the  sum 
aRreed  upon  has  been  paid. 

Sto4'k  Flan 

Now  Mr.  SkooR  and  the  other 
owners  are  openinR  up  a  stock 
purchase  plan  to  department 
heads  and  other  key  executives. 
The  elder  Mr.  Hicks  is  enjoyinR 
his  retirement  on  LonR  Island, 
while  Mr.  Greist  is  presently 
livinR  in  the  Bahamas. 

One  of  the  important  new’s- 
paper  accounts  of  H  &  G  is  the 
Kobrand  Corporation,  importers 
of  Beefeater  Rin.  The  British 
firm  is  family  owned,  headed  by 
Eric  BurrouRhs  of  London. 

“Mr.  BurrouRhs  makes  a 
fetish  of  quality,  and  that  is  the 
key  to  the  Rreat  increase  in 
sales  that  Beefeater  is  enjoyinR 
in  this  country,”  Mr.  SkooR  said. 
“It  certainly  is  the  outstanding 
product  of  its  kind. 

“But  people  had  to  be  told 
about  it  to  make  them  ask  for 
Beefeater  by  name  in  bars, 
resturants  and  packaRe  stores. 
Kobrand  has  the  courage  to 
mount  and  maintain  consistently 
a  high  frequency  campaign, 
most  of  which  is  in  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Mr.  Skoog  showed  figures  for 
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1952  and  1962  on  taxes  paid  per 
gallon  on  imported  gin.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  10  years  has  been 
from  44,357  cases  to  659,993 
cases,  or  1388%.  Beefeater  rep¬ 
resents  the  major  part  of  this 
increase,  Mr.  Skoog  said. 

Big  Newspaper  User 

Another  H  &  G  client  pri¬ 
marily  in  new.spapers  is  the  J. 
L.  Prescott  Co.,  makers  of  Daz¬ 
zle  Bleach,  and  Dazzle  Fluff,  a 
fabric  softener.  The  agency  has 
had  the  account  since  1960.  The 
brand  sells  a  little  less  than  na¬ 
tional  brands,  but  is  a  leader  in 
its  regional  areas  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  agency  has  created  and 
placed  hard-hitting  switch-type 
copy  that  also  has  a  “reason- 
why”  punch  to  it.  As  a  result. 
Dazzle  is  more  than  holding  its 
own  against  the  giants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Skoog. 

For  Dazzle  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  in  supermarkets  and 
other  similar  retail  outlets,  H  & 
G  has  developed  some  imagina¬ 
tive  premium  offer  ads  that  are 
run  in  the  newspapers.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  spot  color  ad 
for  Dazzle  Bleach  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  recently  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  Passaic  Herald  News, 
and  Jersey  City  Journal,  caught 
attention  with  this  shocking 
headline  printed  in  red  ink: 

“Want  to  get  clipped?” 

What  it  referred  to  was  the 
picture  just  above  it  of  an  im- 
l)orted  8-piece  manicure  set  of 
$2.50  value  being  offered  for 
only  $1,  plus  a  Dazzle  Bleach 
label.  The  text  of  the  ad  con¬ 
tinued  in  part: 

“We’ve  clipped  the  price  on 
this  imported  manicure  set 
(shown  one  and  one-half  times 
actual  size).  You  get  clipper, 
trimmer,  tweezer,  everything  in 
a  compact  fleur-de-lis  case  for 
only  $1.00  and  a  Dazzle  Bleach 
label.  Dazzle  is  the  better  bleach 
that  doesn’t  just  stop  at  sur¬ 
face  dirt,  but  penetrates  down 
beneath  the  fibers  where  the 
real  grime  hides  .  .  .  etc.” 

Results  With  Color 

Then  a  recent  ROP  color  ad 
using  green  ink  brought  out¬ 
standing  results  when  published 
in  newspapers  for  V.  La  Rosa  & 
Sons  Mac  ’n  Rice.  'The  color 
made  the  coupons  look  like 
greenbacks. 

“There  were  so  many  coupons 
being  offered  in  newspapers  by 
advertisers  that  we  felt  some¬ 
thing  extra  was  needed,”  Mr. 
Skoog  explained.  “By  using  color 
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to  simulate  dollar  bills,  we 
were  able  to  get  across  the  idea 
that  the  coupons  offered  real 
cash  savings  for  store  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  extra  cost  of  the 
color  paid  off  in  extra  sales  of 
Mac  ’n  Rice.” 

Vincent  S.  La  Rosa,  president, 
confirmed  this  statement. 

Mr.  Skoog  was  bom  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  June  2,  1918.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Alexander  High 
School  and  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  1942  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  as  a  private  and  was 
mustered  out  as  a  Major  in 
1946.  He  was  then  serving  with 
the  435th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  His  war 
service  was  mostly  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater,  where  he  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Star. 

After  the  war  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  Loeser’s  he  settled 
dowm  at  H  &  G,  first  as  copy¬ 
writer  and  then  as  account 
supervisor  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  as  president. 

Account  Service 

Of  the  other  three  who  took 
over  the  agency  in  1957,  Mr. 
Hicks’  son,  Harry  L.,  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  His  primary 
concern  is  account  service,  the 
internal  management  and  prof¬ 
itability  of  the  agency,  which 
he  joined  in  1946. 

Mr.  Grunewald  has  been  with 
H  &  G  since  1953,  and  a  vice- 
president  since  1955.  In  1957  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of 
Marketing  and  his  chief  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  in  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising  of  package  goods. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  treasurer,  also 
supervises  the  industrial  and 
business  service  accounts  of  the 
agency.  A  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  and  the  Amos  'Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  he  has  authored  a  number 
of  articles  on  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing. 

Mr.  Maloney  is  supervisor  of 
marketing  services  and  also  an 
account  group  supervisor.  He  is 
chairman  of  H  &  G’s  executive 
committee. 

• 

India  Names  Agency 

The  Government  of  India  has 
selected  Pritchard,  Wood  In- 
coiT)orated  as  its  advertising 
agency  for  tourism  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  announced 
by  S.  D.  Khanna,  Director  of  the 
Government  of  India  Tourist 
Office  in  the  United  States. 
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Tracy-Locke  Turns 
Key  to  Open  Future 


Dallas 

Mon-is  L.  Hite,  president  of 
Tracy  -  Locke  Company,  Inc., 
here,  recalled  this  week  that  the 
first  advertising  job  he  ever 
held  was  with  a  newspaper  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  was 
fired. 

“But  that  newspaper  made 
other  mistakes,  too,”  he  smiled. 
“It  went  broke.” 

Mr.  Hite’s  recollection  of 
earlier  days  was  sparked  by  his 
ad  agency  marking  its  5()th  an¬ 
niversary  by  moving  into  new 
quarters  in  the  new  Tracy-Locke 
building. 

Largest  in  South 

Listed  among  the  top  2%  of 
the  nation’s  agencies,  Tracy- 
Locke  is  the  largest  advertising 
and  marketing  agency  in  the 
South.  There  are  more  than  100 
employes  located  here  and  T-L 
also  has  a  branch  in  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

The  agency  was  founded  in 
1913  in  Oklahoma  City  by  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Locke  and  Shelley 
Tracy.  Headquarters  were 
moved  to  Dallas  in  1923.  Mr. 
Hite  joined  the  firm  in  1937  and 
was  name<l  president  in  1950. 

Commenting  on  T-L’s  expan¬ 
sion  into  new  and  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Hite  said  the  move 
“reflects  our  confidence  in  the 
continued  growth  of  Southwest¬ 
ern  advertising  on  the  national 
scene.”  He  added  that  T-L  was 
a  pioneer  in  advertising  and 
marketing  research  in  the 
Southwest,  having  made  almost 
1000  research  studies  in  the  past 
10  years. 

Sold  at  9 

Mr.  Hite  got  his  first  sales 
experience  at  the  age  of  nine — 
selling  the  output  of  one  Jersey 
cow.  He  did  the  milking,  too. 
Today,  his  agency  serves  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Borden 
Company.  He  had  little  formal 
education;  didn’t  even  finish 
high  school.  He  left  home  and 
started  making  his  own  way  at 
the  age  of  15.  He  developed  an 
interest  in  advertising  just  from 
reading  books  on  the  subject. 

When  he  lost  that  job  on  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  Hite  went  to 
work  in  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  a  theater 
chain.  He  stood  the  townspeople 
of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  on  their  col¬ 
lective  ears  by  standing  an  old 
biplane  on  its  nose  in  front  of 
a  theater  to  publicize  an  avia¬ 
tion  film. 


In  this  job,  he  said,  he  learned 
something  of  the  motion  picture 
industry’s  “secret  of  getting  lots 
of  free  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  while  others  foot  the  bill.” 

Mr.  Hite  also  observed  that 
when  the  head  usher  of  one 
theater  asked  to  be  raised  from 
$6.00  a  week  to  $7.00,  manage¬ 
ment  made  him  an  assistant 
manager  and  cut  his  salary  to 
$5.00.  He  feels  this  training  was 
valuable  in  later  years. 

Sold  Own  Agency 

Mr.  Hite  sold  out  a  small 
agency  be  bad  formed  and  joined 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  in 
1937  as  an  account  executive. 
He  returned  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  to  find  that  the  agency  had 
been  dissolved  and  its  New  York 
office  absorbed  by  Geyer,  Newell 
and  Ganger.  The  Dallas  office 
had  been  reincorporated  as 
Tracy-Locke  Company,  Inc.  Mr. 
Hite  was  made  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Dallas  office. 

His  principal  activity  today 
is  to  help  present  clients  sell 
more  merchandise  and  sell  pros- 
jjective  clients  on  letting  Tracy- 
Locke  help  them  to  .sell  more 
merchandise. 

“We  operate  an  agency  that 
is  interested  in  selling  goods, 
not  in  winning  awards,”  Mr. 
Hite  said,  adding  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  an  account  executive 
should  be  able  to  step  into  the 
client’s  sales  manager’s  shoes  as 
a  pinch-hitter  at  any  time. 

He  also  believes  —  and  has 
helped  demonstrate  —  that  a 
regional  brand  “often  can  whip 
a  national  brand  with  the  right 
.sales  and  advertising  strategy.” 

(JienI  Rosier 

Tracy-Locke  has  earned  a 
good  reputation  in  consumer 
merchandise  —  especially  in  the 
food  field.  Its  average  length 
of  service  to  20  clients  (includ¬ 
ing  two  added  this  year)  is  11 
years.  Among  clients  served 
are: 

Mrs.  Baird’s  Bakeries,  Inc. 
(largest  selling  bread  in 
Texas) ;  The  Borden  Company 
(a  national  brand  that  is  ad¬ 
vertised  and  sold  like  a  regional 
brand) ;  Imperial  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  (largest  selling  sugar  in 
the  Southwest) ;  Pearl  Brewing 
Company  (Texas’s  largest-sell¬ 
ing  beer) ;  and  Louisiana  State 
Rice  Milling  Company  (Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  rice  millers). 

Among  other  products  han¬ 
dled  by  Tracy-Locke,  eight  have 


Morris  Hite  (left)  and  William  James 


No.  1  market  position;  three 
hold  No.  2  market  position.  Of 
these,  two  lead  nationally  and 
one  ranks  second  in  national 
.sales. 

“Advertising  must  pay  its 
way,  and  pay  a  profit,”  Mr. 
Hite  said.  “Strategy  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  important  than 
size  of  budget.  Good  advertising 
is  based  on  facts  learned  in  the 
field  and  not  on  swivel-chair 
opinions.” 

Mr.  Hite  is  a  man  who  can 
apparently  laugh  at  himself.  He 
tells  how  he  was  once  employed 
to  make  a  market  sur\’ey  for 
Cerveceria  Cuauhtemoc,  brewers 
of  Carta  Blanca  Beer  in  Monter¬ 
rey,  Mexico.  He  presented  the 
results  of  the  study  to  Mr.  Gon¬ 
zales,  president  of  the  brewery, 
through  an  interpreter. 

“I  later  discovered  that  Mr. 
Gonzales  was  a  graduate  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  could  speak  better 
English  than  anybody  present, 
including  the  guy  who  made  the 
presentation,”  Mr.  Hite  laughed. 

Other  officers  of  Tracy-Locke 
are:  William  J.  James,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  Fred  E. 
Rowe,  senior  vicepresident ; 
Lawrence  E.  DuPont,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Delvin  B.  Dale,  treas¬ 
urer. 


tion  campaign  (via  E.  H.  R 
.sell,  McCloskey  &  Co.)  said  t» 
lie  unpiecedented  for  an  ad 
agency  of  its  size  and  age  an 
for  the  range  of  media 
employed. 

The  budget,  to  total 
for  the  period  of 
through  December,  covers 
sertions  in  57  publications, 
eluding  five  major  daily  new 
papers  and  four  business,  one 
agricultural,  17  vertical  tra 
and  10  consumer  books.  T 
agency  has  slated  an  addition 
house  promotion,  on  radio, 
ginning  in  January  on  60  mi 
west  .stations. 

First  wave  of  the  four  7non 
print  campaign  kicked  off  i 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Se 
9.  The  second  wave,  in  Octo 
will  include  insertions  in  t 
other  major  Chicago  daili 
Smallest  insertion  in  any 
lication  is  a  full  page.  The  fi 
wave  media  schedule  was  bu 
eted  at  $60,000. 

The  agency’s  ad  features  the 
firm’s  logo,  a  profiled  king  chess¬ 
man  ;  straight  copy  describing 
the  agency’s  15  principal  tenets 
of  advertising;  and  a  bold-faced 
headline:  “This  is  what  it  takes 
for  an  ad  agency  to  advertise 
itself  in  57  publications.” 


*  *  • 

AGENCY  AD  DRIVE 

Chicago 

E.  H.  Russell,  McCloskey  & 
Company,  established  last  July 
1,  has  launched  a  house  promo¬ 


’Sound  Reveille’ 

Regarding  the  house  cam¬ 
paign,  E.  H.  Russell,  president 
noted:  “The  promotion  is  de¬ 
signed  to  sound  reveille  for  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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During  the  last  5  years  , . . 


(San  Jranristo  (Dironide 

gained  more  circulation  than  there  are  families 
in  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  and  Palo  Alto . . .  combined 


77,300  Families 
20,700  Families 
18,500  Families 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
circulation  incroaso 

1957  to  1962 

total  117,441 


Agency  Man  Advises: 
Sell  The  Local  Force 


Ocean  City,  Md. 

In  retail  selling,  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  local,  and  there  isn’t 
anything  more  “local”  than  the 
home  towTi  newspaper,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
principal  advertising  agencies 
told  Maryland  and  Delaware 
editors  here  Sept.  7. 

Hans  L.  Carstensen  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Inc.,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  subject,  “An 
Agency  Man  Looks  at  Newspa¬ 
pers.”  He  declared: 

“You  haven’t  made  me  feel 
that  if  I  want  to  buy  adver¬ 
tising  that  ■will  really  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  in  a 
community,  I  just  can’t  overlook 
the  local  paper. 

“Yet  many  of  my  associates 
and  I  are  inclined  to  think  of 
ways  to  reach  that  audience  via 
other  means  —  spill-over  cover¬ 
age  from  the  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters,  for  example  —  than  we  are 
to  measure  the  performance  of 
those  other  means  against  what 
should  be  the  first  consideration 
—  the  local  paper.” 

Better  Retiponse 

Mr.  Carstensen  said  local 
merchants  get  a  better  response 
to,  and  place  more  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  than  any 
other  medium.  And  the  news¬ 
papers  are  able  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  more  effective  local  mer¬ 
chandising  support  than  any 
competitive  medium,  he  said. 

“How,  then,  could  you  per¬ 
mit  an  advertiser  to  feel  that 
other  media  have  a  greater  im¬ 
pact  on  the  trade  in  the  face 
of  these  facts?”  he  asked. 

“I  believe  that  all  of  you  who 
advertise  and  promote  your 
publications  can  do  yourselves 
a  great  deal  of  collective  good  if 
you  will  stop  competing  against 
each  other,  and  register  the 
basic  importance  of  your  paper 
in  your  community.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  great  strength  you 
have.” 

An  important  selling  point 
newspapers  can  make  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  declared,  is  the 
constancy  of  audience.  A  sched¬ 
ule  of  advertising  can  work 
harder  in  newspapers  than  in 
some  other  media,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  turnover  of  audience 
of  nearly  all  newspapers  from 
issue  to  issue  is  virtually  nil. 

Mr.  Carstensen  emphasized 
the  need  for  newspapers  to  sell 
themselves  to  advertisers  “for 
what  they  are — the  most  potent 
local  force  there  is.” 


“This,”  he  said,  “should  be 
the  standard  battle  cry  of  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and  everj'- 
body  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  contact  with  advertisers  or 
advertising  agencies.  ” 

Households  v.  Circulation 

Offering  some  constructive 
criticism  of  newspapers,  Mr. 
Carstensen  stressed  these 
points: 

“Your  product  simply  isn’t 
getting  as  much  attention  from 
the  public  as  it  once  did.  From 
statistics  we  compile  each  year, 
when  we  publish  our  Ayer  Di¬ 
rectory,  I  compare  circulations 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
against  the  growth  of  house¬ 
holds  over  the  past  ten  years.  I 
found  that  households  had  gone 
up  19%,  but  weekly  new’spaper 
circulation  is  only  up  14%  and 
daily  circulation  only  11%. 
Granted,  mergers  and  consolida¬ 
tions  are  a  factor  here.  But  the 
fact  is  there  are  fewer  news¬ 
papers  going  into  homes  today 
than  10  years  ago.  To  me,  that’s 
one  indication  that  newspapers 
generally  haven’t  been  keeping 
pace. 

“I  think  you  are  all  familiar, 
too,  with  studies  on  the  amount 
of  time  the  public  spends  with 
the  various  media  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Television  now  commands 
such  a  tremendous  chunk  of  the 
public’s  time  that  I  guess  we 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  that  some 
sources  suggest  that  attention 
to  newspapers  has  gone  down. 

“Another  thing:  other  media 
offer  real  advantages  in  the 
presentation  of  my  clients’  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  that  you  can’t 
duplicate.  I  can  get  outstanding 
color  reproduction  in  magazines 
—  color  quality  that  I  can’t  get 
on  newsprint  —  I  can  demon¬ 
strate  my  client’s  product  in 
action  on  television  —  I  can  use 
all  the  power  of  motion  or 
sound  effects  in  my  presentation 
in  the  broadcast  media. 

Emotional  Advantages 

“Then,  too,  broadcast  media 
have  some  emotional  advantages 
that  you  don’t  enjoy.  There’s 
always  the  natural  tendency  to 
gravitate  towards  a  medium 
that  a  lot  of  people  consider 
glamorous  and  exciting,  as  well 
as  current,  topical.  This  kind  of 
medium  usually  commands  more 
attention  from  the  sales  force 
and  the  dealers  who  sell  the 
product  advertised;  and  fre¬ 
quently  their  enthusiasm  can 
make  or  break  you.  It  may  give 
my  clients’  advertising  more 


dramatic  impact,  get  a  little  bit 
more  support,  for  purely  emo¬ 
tional  reasons,  when  I  use  the 
media  that  are  currently  enjoy¬ 
ing  these  pluses. 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of 
cost.  It’s  no  secret  to  you  gentle¬ 
men  that  you  discriminate 
against  me  and  my  clients.  You 
charge  us  rates  that  are  some¬ 
times  double  those  you  charge 
advertisers  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity. 

“I  must  admit  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  your  kind  of  rate  struc¬ 
ture  in  today’s  business  atmos¬ 
phere.  Usually  w’hen  someone 
charges  more  for  something  he 
delivers  more.  In  your  case  the 
‘local’  advertiser  frequently  gets 
personal  ser\’ice  —  layout  and 
makeup  assistance,  typesetting, 
sometimes  art  and  engraving  — 
services  most  national  adver¬ 
tisers  do  not  require  —  yet  the 
‘local’  advertiser  pays  less  for 
his  space,  and  sometimes  it  is 
preferred  space  at  that. 

Local  Rates 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of 
w’ho  qualifies  for  local  rates.  A 
few  years  ago  we  checked  right 
here  in  Maryland  on  this.  Here’s 
what  we  found.  One  paper 
granted  local  rates  to  locally 
based  companies  regardless  of 
distribution  boundaries  — 
another  to  locally  based  com¬ 
panies  distributing  locally  —  a 
third  to  local  companies  with 
local  agencies. 

“I  might  point  out  that  this 
cost  discrepancy  becomes  more 
serious  every  day,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  go  up.  Even  the  big¬ 
gest  national  advertisers  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  to  buy 
national  coverage  through  news¬ 
papers.  The  pressure  of  budgets 
is  going  to  force  them  to  be 
selective  and  sacrifice  some  of 
the  penetration  that  your 
medium  affords.  Despite  the 
huge  dimensions  of  television, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
any  given  market  television’s 
coverage  via  any  show  you  want 
to  name  is  selective,  with  far 
less  penetration  in  most  cases 
than  you  can  buy  with  a  single 
new'spaper  in  the  same  market. 

“Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
face  to  face  selling.  I’ll  bet  I  am 
contacted  10  times  by  magazine 
and  broadcast  people  for  every 
one  man  from  your  industry  I 
see.  And  most  of  the  media 
representatives  who  call  me 
have  some  new  documented 
evidence  to  show  me  why  the 
medium  they  are  selling  is  a 
particularly  good  buy  for  my 
clients. 

“Putting  my  thoughts  in  a 
few  words,  I  think  that  probably 
the  biggest  single  problem  your 
industry  has  is  getting  over  be¬ 
ing  guided  so  much  by  the  past 
—  a  state  of  mind  that  is 


anchored  to  what  ha.^;  :  .een _ a 

state  of  mind  that  is  intro¬ 
verted.” 

Entries  in  the  Ayer  Cup  com¬ 
petition  this  year,  Mr  Carsten¬ 
sen  said,  made  it  apparent  that 
use  of  color  editorially  has  not 
spread  nearly  so  rapidly  as  color 
in  advertising. 

Out  of  955  papers  in  this 
y’ear’s  contest  issues  of  March 
13,  there  were  only  six  papers 
that  employed  color  photog¬ 
raphy  on  page  1.  Only  14  others 
made  any  kind  of  use  of  color 
on  the  front  page,  :ind  this 
consisted  mostly  of  tint-blocks 
or  colored  rules  around  boxes, 
or  designations  for  “Blue 
Streak”  or  “Red  Flash”  editions. 

“Certainly  color  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  area  of  opj)ortunity 
both  for  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  declared.  “Color  in 
newspapers  has  been  around  a 
long  time.  The  New  York  World 
produced  a  two-color  page  in 
1890  and  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal  reported  as  long  ago  as  1893 
that  it  •w’as  ready  to  accept 
orders  for  4-color  advertising. 
Today  more  than  900  newspa¬ 
pers  accept  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising.  But  quality  of  color  re¬ 
production  has  not  improved  in 
anywhere  near  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.” 


Ad  Agencies 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


vertising  Chicago-style  by  going 
closer  to  the  consumer  public. 
We’re  out  to  destroy  the  many 
myths  about  advertising  and,  by 
getting  consumer  views  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  1)  improve  our 
creative  product  and  2)  increase 
consumer  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising.” 

As  Mr.  Russell  put  it,  “It  is 
one  thing  to  say  you  believe  in 
advertising,  but  quite  another 
to  DO  it.  If  we  were  shoemak¬ 
ers,  our  children  would  be  the 
best-shod  kids  in  the  industry, 
because  we  believe  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  Chicago-style.” 

The  house  campaign  ad  car¬ 
ries  a  sigrnificant  postscript, 
keyed  to  the  publication  so  that 
the  agency  can  measure  and 
assess  the  returns:  “If  you  work 
for  a  company  or  buy  from  a 
company  whose  advertising 
doesn’t  measure  up  to  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  you  may  wish  to  send 
this  ad  to  the  president.  Copies 
available  on  request.” 

• 

Borden’s  Cheese  Push 

Borden  Foods  Company  is  tak¬ 
ing  careful  aim  at  school  lunch 
boxes  in  its  third  major  promo¬ 
tional  effort  for  cheeses  this 
year.  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 
has  selected  180  newspapers  for 
a  series  of  ads. 
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FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  NEW  YORK,  in  English  and  in  Spanish,  Americans  are 
enjoying  Copley  News  Service  Latin-American  reports.  Experienced  CNS  correspondents 
provide  day-to-day  reports  on  ALL  the  news  from  Latin  America.  Send  for  sample  columns 
and  rate  information.  Write  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third 
Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 


(§an  Jranrisco  Chronide 
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Inside  Report 


Cuba  Raiders  Laos  Foreign 
Captured  ^  Minister 

By  British  I  Assassinated 

Xliami,  FU.  Vientiinc,  Lus 

The  British,  bsekiac  Feni«a  MUrier  Qnla 
Amerim  titemptt  to  PhiliiM  aosas 


REPORT AJE  HEMISFERICO 

Los  Rojos  Andon  En  Busca  de  Publicidod 


Strongman  Tells 
Secrets  Behind 
Guatemala  Coup 


Mwk nOe  •ttacki n  Qi-  iluted  M  lifU  wkta 
In.«irtarc4  a  174aaa  l»  arrivei  kaac  from  a 
aaUCaitn  raUiag  party  raceptiaa  (hraa  ky  KiH 
la  Uk  Bakau  lilaatii  Savaag  Valkaaa  to  pra- 


I  By  Ckertn  k»«ty 

Mexico  City 

Coloael  EMriqHc  PeriHe  might  os  well  sUrt 
poekliif  his  bags. 

For.  os  GuotemoUns  point  out  with  the  Acep- 
tion  of  0  couple  of  interim  presidents,  every  Guate* 
molon  chief  executive  in  the  last  30  yeors  has  been 
killed  or  exiled.  » 

Aod  Gttotemolans  preetct 
nothlni  better  (or  the  M-yeor-  yr 

rvfgiiM  M'ltisicr  who  i 


paring  such  an  attack.  ,  peliUeal  factteas. 

The  raiding  party  in*!  Government  sources 
eluded  one  American.  shots  at 

Jerry  Buchanan. reputed  Quinim.  a  leftist,  were 
to  be  the  head  of  the  as- :  by  a  soldier  guard-i 

sault  forces.  ingbiswlla. 

A  |ro«p  of  rtiders  os  a , 

•rcood  boat  hesOod  for  Cube  ^ 

was  reportod  to  have  osceped 
Briiuli  authonlKt.  Tho  raid 
m*  boat  wa«  •- 
wounne 


NEWS  SERVICE 
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MECHANICAL 

COPY  BOY! 


How  Agency  Set  Up 
RCA’s  Big  Color  Ad 


PAPERVEYOR^ 

is  the  full-time,  on-time  low 
cost  messenger  that  works 
all  day  long;  all  night,  too. 
No  time-out  for  coffee  or 
conversation.  Speeds  and 
smooths  the  flow  of  editorial 
and  ad  material;  mats,  copy, 
and  photos.  Just  attach  to 
easy-grip  paper  carrier — no 
folding,  no  containers.  Picks 
up  and  delivers  at  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  you  need. 

Write  for  names  of  news¬ 
papers  already  profiting  from 
their  time-saving,  money¬ 
saving  Paperveyor  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising. 


Cyracuse 

'{upAy 

\  (  cmpattij 

INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
COURT  ST  RD  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


Syracuse  Supply  Co. 

Industrial  Supply  Division 
Court  St.  Rd.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

a  SEND  ME  free  tx>oklet  about 
e  Paperveyor  with  list  of 


Name. 


Company. 
Address- 
City _ 


Zone. 
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That  $7,000,000  RCA  fall 
campaign  to  sell  entertainment 
products  gets  its  local  thrust 
through  an  eight-page  full  color 
rotogravure  supplement  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  29,  in  211  newspapers 
with  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  33,000,000.  (E&P,  Sept.  7). 

Cost  of  the  newspaper  end  of 
the  drive,  called  the  “largest  in 
the  history  of  the  home  enter¬ 
tainment  products  industry,”  is 
about  $1,000,000.  Of  this  sum 
the  newspapers  get  half,  the 
other  $500,000  going  to  Alco- 
Gravure  that  did  the  printing 
in  its  Chicago  and  Hoboken 
plants. 

11,000  Dealers  Listed 

On  the  back  page  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  nearly  11,000  RCA 
retailers,  broken  down  by  their 
respective  areas,  get  name  men¬ 
tion,  telling  the  people  exactly 
where  to  buy. 

“See  the  eight-page  color  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  your  local  news¬ 
paper,”  is  how  the  commercial 
on  the  expensive  Walt  Disney’s 
Wonderful  World  of  Color  tele¬ 
vision  show'  ends.  RCA  shares 
this  NBC  color  telecast  with 
Eastman  Kodak,  paying  for  full 
time  on  alternate  weeks.  It  runs 
at  prime  time  over  more  than 
200  stations  and  the  cost  repre¬ 
sents  the  major  part  of  the 
$7,000,000. 

Other  media  in  the  mix  set  up 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  in¬ 
clude  full  pages  in  color  in  Life, 
TV  Guide,  and  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  with  specific  cam¬ 
paigns  such  as  for  color  tv  and 
FM  stereo  radio  in  Sports 
Illustrated,  New  Yorker,  Time, 
National  Geographic  and  Sun¬ 
set.  Victrola  stereo  products  are 
being  merchandised  in  Town 
and  Country,  Show,  Cue,  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  Harper’s  and 
A  tlan  tic. 

Besides  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  entirely  factory  paid, 
retailers  are  being  provided  with 
special  mats  for  newspaper  ads 
to  be  placed  during  “RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  Week,”  Sept.  29-Oct.  6. 
RCA’s  past  experience  has  been 
that  for  each  one  line  placed 
nationally  dealers  buy  10,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  M.  Williams, 
RCA’s  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  dealers  listed  in  the 
supplement  represent  about  half 
of  those  selling  RCA  products. 

“This  record  number  of  RCA 
Victor  dealers  participating  in 
the  week-long  promotion  will 
give  the  program  unparalleled 


impact  at  the  consumer  level,” 
Mr.  Williams  said.  “We  expect, 
quite  conservatively,  that  the 
RCA  Victor  Week  announce¬ 
ment  insert  will  reach  more 
than  75%  of  all  U.S.  households 
and  be  read  by  more  than  60 
million  persons. 

“The  campaign  is  a  highly 
balanced  effort  combining  the 
.strengths  of  all  major  media — 
newspapers,  tv,  radio,  trade 
papers,  national  magazines  and 
point-of-sale  material.” 

Ad  Bureau  in  Picture 

Jack  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  said  that 
research  conducted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  showed  that  similar  sup¬ 
plements  distributed  through 
newspapers  by  Pillsbury  and 
Chrysler  had  both  “high  reader- 
ship  and  a  long  life.”  Irwin 
Hoff  and  Robert  McLauchlen 
worked  with  JWT  and  RCA  in 
developing  the  promotion. 

The  Alco-Gravure  Division  of 
Publication  Corporation  also 
prints  the  Pillsbury  and  Chrys¬ 
ler  supplements.  RCA,  with 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis, 
placed  its  order  through  Alco- 
Gravure’s  Chicago  plant.  The 
total  print  order  was  for  more 
than  40,000,000.  The  7,000,000 
above  the  newspaper  circulation 
is  slated  for  distribution  by 
dealers. 

Glynn  W.  Grace,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
said  work  on  this  campaign 
liegan  last  March.  In  May, 
working  through  distributors,  a 
questionnaire  was  used  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  dealers  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  No  special  purchases 
of  RCA  products  were  required 
for  participation. 

Leonard  D.  Taylor  handled 
production  for  JWT,  and 
Thomas  Yamada  and  Dom  Riz¬ 
zo  were  the  art  directors. 

Although  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  publishes  some  rates  for 
distribution  of  supplements  and 
preprint  color  pages  by  news¬ 
papers,  Edmund  Judy,  associate 
media  director  at  JW!,  and  his 
buying  group  negotiated  rates 
separately  with  the  newspapers 
involved.  Some  negotiations  are 
still  pending,  he  said  this  week. 

Each  newspaper  provided  its 
own  masthead.  Five  different 
versions  of  the  supplement  were 
needed  to  cover  various  pricing 
requirements.  The  names  of  the 
dealers  were  fudged  in  by  Alco- 
Gravure. 

Mr.  Judy  estimated  cost-per- 
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thousand  ranged  from  $7  to  $12 
on  the  larger  newspapers;  $20 
to  $25  on  medium  sizL*(l  dailies- 
and  to  as  high  as  $40  on  small 
papers. 

Mr.  Judy  noted  the  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  costs  and  in  the  basis 
of  the  rates.  Some  newspapers 
based  the  rates  on  the  regular 
charge  for  black-and-white  ad¬ 
vertising;  others  had  a  rate  for 
distributing  ad  material  with 
regular  additions.  Some  based 
the  rate  on  costs  incurred. 

Cost  per  thousand  based  on 
space  finally  resulted  in  a  medi¬ 
an  of  $11  for  newspapers  of 
500,000  or  more;  $13.30  for 
250,000  to  500,000;  $19  for  100,- 
000  to  250,000;  and  $31.20  for 
under  100,000. 

Some  newspaper  charges  were 
described  as  “too  exorbitant” 
and  those  papers  were  not  used, 
according  to  Mr.  Judy.  Such  a 
paper  was  the  New  York  News 
which  is  promoting  its  own 
Spectra-Color  advertising.  The 
Herald  Tribune,  the  only  New 
York  newspaper  that  will  dis¬ 
tribute  the  supplement,  charged 
$15.50  a  thousand.  The  Times 
will  not  distribute  an  eight  page 
ad  section.  Its  minimum  size  is 
16  pages.  As  a  result  RCA  is 
placing  eight  pages  in  the  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 

Other  sample  rates  were: 
Baltimore  Sun,  $11;  Miami 
News,  $9;  and  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  $9.06. 

Mr.  Williams  said  RCA’s  un¬ 
precedented  advertising  and 
.sales  promotion  activities  are 
“designed  to  continue  the  com- 
jiany’s  extremely  favorable  sales 
rate,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
color  television  leadership.”  He 
described  the  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  as  a  “powerhouse.” 

“Why  are  we  doing  all  this?” 
he  asked.  “We  are  doing  what 
a  leader  should  do — lead.  Our 
over  all  objective  is  to  keep  RCA 
sales  growing.  The  publication 
of  this  supplement  reaching 
consumers  in  four  colors  in  this 
unprecedented  scale  at  the  local 
level  is  certain  to  create  store 
traffic  and  move  our  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“RCA  Victor  Week  comes  at 
the  peak  of  the  public  buying 
season  for  our  products.  The 
World  Series  and  the  coming 
football  season  create  their  own 
special  demand  for  color  tv  and 
tv  sets  in  general.” 

• 

Brown  Sugar  Test 

Granulated  brown  sugar,  a 
new  non-lumping  brown  sugar 
that  pours  freely,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  American  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Richmond,  Va., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Peoria, 
Ill.  with  1000-  and  500-line  in¬ 
sertions  (via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.). 
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agllington  post 


ISotchere  in  the  world  is  accurate^ 
comidele  reporting  more  important 
than  in  Washington  .  .  .  and  The 
Washington  Post  provides  it. 


Portrait  at  a  W^arkinff  \atrspsupvr 


'It  is  impossible  to  get  into  an 
office  on  the  Hill  (i.e..  Congress)  or 
into  The  White  House,  or  the  office 
of  an  administrative  or  policy  head 
in  any  of  the  Departments  or  Agen¬ 
cies  without  seeing  a  well-thumbed 
copy  of  The  Post. "" 


But  The  Washington  Post  is  more 
than  a  newspaper  addressed  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  With  a  circulation  of  more 
than  422,000  copies  daily  and  more  than 
510,000  for  its  Sunday  edition.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  is  read  by  60%  of  all  Washing¬ 
ton  area  adults  daily  and  65%  on  Sunday. 


Success  of  Furniture  Shop 
Rests  on  Glean,  Simple  Ads 


Philadelphia 

The  Den  Room  means  just 
that. 

It’s  just  about  as  specialized 
as  a  shop  can  be,  selling  strictly 
casual  furniture  for  the  den  and 
recreation  room. 

Located  now  for  nearly  a  year 
on  Chestnut  Street,  near  9th,  in 
the  Philadelphia’s  downtown 
business  district,  volume  is 
steadily  rising  and  merchandise, 
mostly  brand  names,  is  being 
upgraded  for  the  widely  varying 
clientele. 

The  major  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  Den  shop’s  continued 
growth  goes  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  Jerrj' 
Snyder,  the  shop’s  youthful 
owner. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  only  shop  of  its  kind  in  the 
Philadelphia  trading  area,’’  he 
said.  “Newspapers  have  let  the 
people  know  that  we’re  here. 
Without  a  steady  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  I  may  as 
well  close  the  doors.’’ 

The  Den  Room’s  ads  are 
usually  three  columns  wide  by 
about  50  lines  and  appear  in 
the  three  daily  newspapers  here. 
In  addition,  catering  to  a  middle 
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income  and  upward  market,  Mr. 
Snyder  al.so  uses  sjiecial  publi¬ 
cations  like  the  weekly  Jewish 
Exponent  and  neighborhood 
weeklies. 

The  Den  Room’s  ad  budget 
for  the  next  12  months,  Mr. 
Snyder  said,  will  be  about  $10,- 
000,  a  very  substantial  percent¬ 
age  for  a  specialty  shop  such 
as  the  5,000  square  foot  Den 
Room. 

The  ads,  which  will  appear  at 
least  once  a  week,  feature  drawn 
illustrations  of  the  furniture 
and  accessories  on  sale.  Size, 
color  and  fabrics  ara  also 
emphasized. 

“Simplicity  is  the  keynote,” 
Jerry,  who  writes  his  own  ad 
copy  states.  “Make  the  picture 
tell  the  story  and  keep  the  copy 
clean,  not  tricky.  Stick  strictly 
to  the  facts  in  what  you’re  mer¬ 
chandising.  A  customer  disap¬ 
pointed  through  tricky  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  customer  gone  for 
good.” 

Mr.  Snyder,  a  retail  furniture 
merchandiser  since  high  school 
days,  thanks  newspaper  admen 
for  the  impact  of  his  copy. 

“These  fellows  have  taught 
me  all  I  know  about  writing 
clean  copy,”  he  says.  “With 
their  help,  I  have  custom  spe¬ 
cialty  ads  for  a  custom  specialty 
shop.” 

• 

On  Lestoil  Account 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc., 
New  York,  has  named  Patrick 
Sullivan  as  account  executive  on 
Lestoil  Products,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  E.  Holden, 
senior  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  formerly 
with  D’Arcy  where  he  w'orked 
on  that  agency’s  Colgate-Pol- 
molive  account.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  with  Dancer- Fitzgerald - 
Sample,  working  on  their  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  account. 


AGENCY  CHIEF— Mira  Berman  is 
now  vicepresident,  New  York,  tor 
the  Lavenson  Bureau  ot  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.,  Philadelphia  tirm.  She's 
in  charge  of  new  office  at  22  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  South  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Lavenson  five  years  ago  Miss 
Berman  was  in  department  store 
PR  work. 


Renault’s  ’64  Cars 
Get  Push  in  Papers 

Renault,  Inc.,  American  out¬ 
let  for  the  French-based  inter¬ 
national  car  company,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  six 
distributors  and  500  dealers  will 
break  advertising  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines 
the  week  of  Sept.  29  for  its  line 
of  1964  cars,  according  to  Vin¬ 
cent  Grob,  Renault  president. 

Copy  in  all  media — including 
radio-tv  spots — will  stress  the 
new  pushbutton  automatic 
transmission  on  the  new  cars, 
according  to  Walter  A.  Woron, 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Grob  forecast  that  total 
domestic  and  imported  car  sales 
for  1964  should  reach  at  least 
6,700,000  passenger  cars  and 
also  foresaw  a  “further  decline” 
in  the  sale  of  U.S.  compact-size 
cars,  “as  Detroit  ups  the  price 
and  size  of  these  vehicles.” 

• 

Honolulu  Editorn 
Go  Behind  Curtain 

Honolulu 

The  editors  of  both  of  Hono¬ 
lulu’s  major  dailies  are  visiting 
behind  the  iron  curtain  this  fall. 

William  H.  Ewing,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  left  here  Aug.  31 
with  a  20-member  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  who 
will  visit  Russia,  Poland  and 
East  and  West  Berlin,  returning 
here  after  the  tour  ends  in  Ber¬ 
lin  Sept.  14. 

George  Chaplin,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  headed  a  group  that 
left  here  Sept.  9  on  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  Berlin 
and  other  European  capitals. 


16  Nebraska 
Dailies  Name  , 
Single  ‘Rep’ 

San  Fkvncisco 

The  16-member  Nebra.=^ka  Out- 
state  Dailies  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  named  Nel.=on  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates  as  iiational 
advertising  representatives. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Nelson  Roberts, 
president  of  the  52-year-old  rep¬ 
resentatives  organization. 

NODPA’s  16  daily  newspa- 
jiers  include  the  Srottsbluff 
Star-Herald,  a  long-time  Rob¬ 
erts  client.  The  group  comprises 
all  but  two  of  Nebraska’s  news¬ 
paper  markets  and  provides  a 
153,022  circulation  total  with  an 
aggregate  line  rate  of  $1,405. 

This  appointment  and  the  re¬ 
cently  announced  selection  of 
NR/ A  as  western  representative 
for  Gannett  Newspapers  gave 
the  locally  headquartered  organ¬ 
ization  30  new  clients  in  30  days. 

An  Omaha  office  is  being 
opened  in  a  building  now  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  4521  Leaven¬ 
worth  St.  Ray  Turnquist  will  be 
Omaha  sales  manager.  He  is  a 
15-year  member  of  the  repre-  I 
sentatives  firm  and  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

New  Concept 

The  new  concept  provided  by 
NODPA  will  provide  a  sin^e 
representative  as  spokesman  for 
every  daily  in  Nebraska  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Omaha  i 
and  Lincoln,  Mr.  Roberts  said. 

The  decision  was  made  at  a 
two-day  NODPA  meeting  July 
26-27  in  Grand  Island,  Neb.  At 
that  time  NR/A  and  three  other 
representatives  made  presenta¬ 
tions. 

The  dailies  joining  in  the  se¬ 
lection  are  the  Alliance  Times- 
Herald,  Beatrice  Sun,  Columbus 
Telegram,  Fairbury  News,  Falls  | 
City  Journal,  Fremont  Guide  & 
Tribune,  Grand  Island  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Hastings  Tribune,  Hol- 
drege  Citizen,  Kearney  Hub, 
McCook  Gazette,  Nebraska  City 
News-Press,  Norfolk  News, 
North  Platte  Telegraph-Bulle¬ 
tin,  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald  and 
York  News-Times, 

Mr.  Roberts  visited  each  of 
the  16  markets  and  signed  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  individual  pub-  § 
lishers.  | 

The  three  non-ABC  member*  | 
of  the  group  plan  to  make  ap-  ^ 
plication  for  membership  in  the  | 
auditing  organization.  | 
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how  do  you  measure  accomplishment? 

Th(!in  are  two  good  ways  to  measure  the  quality  of  a  newspaper— by  its  acceptance  and 
by  llie  awards  it  wins— and  The  Ypsilanti  Press  “measures  up”  in  both  ways. 

JusI  in  the  time  since  its  purchase  by  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  in  March,  1962,  circulation 
has  climbed  by  nearly  70  per  cent  and  the  following  awards  have  been  won: 


Freedoms  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge  George 
Washington  Honor 
Medal  presented  to  Press 
editor  James  P.  Brown. 


Amateur  Wrestling 
News  magazine 
award  to  Press, 
sports  editor  Basil 
Stevens  for  out¬ 
standing  coverage 
of  high  school 
wrestling. 


Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  first  place 
award  in  local 
government  reporting. 


Photo*  Lathe 
operators  third 
place  award  for 
quality  among  600 
users  to  Press  en¬ 
graver  Nellie  Vargo. 


Associated  Press  award 
to  Press  reporter  Wm.  E, 
Cote  for  best  written 
news  story  in  Michigan 
in  1962. 


U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  Free¬ 
dom  Bond  Award 
for  Press  coverage 
of  1962  campaign. 


Associated  Press  award 
for  writing  excellence  on 
Michigan  papers  under 
25,000  circulation 
to  Press  reporter 


All  in  all.  The  Ypsilanti  Press  presents  a 
mighty  attractive  package  in  which  to  wrap 
your  sales  message  to  this  rapidly-growing 
market.  Call  your  Booth  man  today  for  the 
complete,  ^exciting  details. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760 
Sheldon  B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  1 ,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Donald  J.  Schiefsky,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodword  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


responsibilities  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director  'intil  a  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  named. 

Mr.  Lionel,  who  joined  the 
Post  from  the  Nt  w  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  1961,  moves  up  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Harry 
Rosen,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Mr.  Rosen  said 
he  plans  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  personal  financial  interests. 
He  has  been  with  the  Post  since 
1935. 

New  ('.olumn  in  E&P 

Mr.  Lionel  continues  as  editor 
of  the  Classified  Clinic  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  until  a  new  fea¬ 
ture,  The  Advertising  Sales 
Clinic,  is  established  in  a  few 
weeks.  Advertising  managers  of 
newspapers  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  this  forum  with 
ideas  for  developing  business  in 
newspapers,  particularly  at  the 
retail  level. 


Lionel  Becomes 
Advertising  Mgr. 
Of  New  York  Post 


A  Recipe  for  Good  Will 


Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post,  announced 
this  week  the  appointment  of 
Daniel  L.  Lionel  as  advertising 
manager. 


Gannett  Scholarship 
Grant  Aids  Negroes 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  $1,500  scholarship  grant  to 
Monroe  Community  College  here 
has  been  made  by  Rochester’s 
two  Gannett  dailies — the  Times- 
Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

The  grant  is  to  be  used  “to 
partment  while  retaining  the  assist  qualified  Negro  students 

_ _ who  otherwise  would  be  unable 

y  ^  ^  to  take  advantage  of  your  col- 

/  /  lege’s  career  programs,”  wrote 


Daniel  Lionel 


Quits  AP  for  PR 

Bryan  Haislip,  a  member  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  since  June, 
1951,  has  resigned  to  join  John 
Harden  Associates,  a  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  public  relations 
firm.  Allen  Paul,  formerly  of 


Delaware,  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  more  high-in- 
come  families— economically- 
with  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

For  details  €Mntact: 

Story,  Brooke  A  Finloy,  or 
Nows-Joumal  Paport 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Mrs.  Alice  Ellison,  women's  editor,  hands  the  eggs  to  Mrs.  J. 
Bosley  Smith — but  no  brandy. 


with  foreign  policy  and  business 
and  community  leaders  will  also 
be  invited. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
according  to  the  department,  is 
to  bring  together  citizen  lead¬ 
ers,  newsmen  and  government 
officials  responsible  for  formu¬ 
lating  and  carrying  out  foreip 
The  News  will  co-operate  with  policy, 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  • 

Albany,  Schenectady  and  Troy 
in  planning  the  program.  State 
Department  officials  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  speakers. 

Invitations  will  be  sent  to  . 

newspapers  and  radio  and  tv  Sept.  4  for  a  year’s  study  in 
stations  throughout  the  state,  Israel  under  the  auspices  of 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  Yavneh,  a  Jewish  student’s  or 


the  Raleigh  Times,  has  succeeded  Albany  Program  Set 
Mr.  Haislip  with  the  AP.  On  Foreign  Policy 

Washington 
The  State  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

I  Knickerbocker  News  will  be  a 
!  co-sponsor  of  a  World  Affairs 
!  Council  in  Albany  Sept.  30. 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


Studies  in  Israel 

St.  Lows 

Jerry  D.  Barach,  Globe-Dene- 
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NEW  GOLD  STAR  INKS  solve  major  problems  in 
process  color  work 


At  last  a  totally  new  ink  vehicle  solves  major  problems  of 
ROP  process  color  work!  Make  a  color  test  run  on  your  news¬ 
paper.  Here’s  what  you’ll  see: 

At  first  glance  you  can’t  help  admire  the  overall  effect  of  the 
halftone.  Now  look  closely.  Detail  and  clarity  are  better  than 
you  thought  possible.  And  in  3 -color  work  tho  blacks  are 
really  black.  None  of  the  muddy,  washed-out  look.  The  spe¬ 
cial  brilliance  comes  from  extra  tinctorial  strength  of  the 
colors  with  the  sheen  finish  adding  emphasis.  Run  your  hand 
firmly  over  the  halftone.  That’s  right  —  no  rub-off.  Turn  the 
page.  Have  you  ever  seen  so  little  show-through?  Far  less 
page  to  page  offset,  too.  Compare  against  the  ANPA  engrav¬ 
ers  proofs  —  you  were  able  to  match  them,  weren’t  you? 


Now  for  the  biggest  surprise  of  all.  Check  ink 
consumption  —  great  mileage! 

New  Gold  Star  Inks  for  3  and  4-color  process 
work  are  not  experimental  water-base  or  con¬ 
ventional  mineral  oil  inks,  but  a  completely 
new  approach.  They’ve  been  proved  in  pro¬ 
duction  by  major  newspapers.  It’s  time  you 
tried  them.  Write,  or  phone  for  details. 

UNITED  STATES 
PRINTING  INK 
CORPORATION 

66  Industrial  Avenue, 

Little  Ferry,  N.J. 
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members  of  her  family  have 
been  active  owners  for  more 
than  60  years. 

Austin  V.  Wood,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Ogden  Newspapers,  and 
G.  Ogden  Nutting,  vicepresident 
of  the  News  company  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Ogden 
newspapers,  are  visiting  in  Fort 
Dodge  in  connection  with  the 
transaction. 

• 

Bot^tun  University 
.4ppoints  PR  Director 

Boston 

E.  E.  Tourtellotte  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Boston  University.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  both  Sacra¬ 
mento  State  College  in  1956  with 
a  major  in  education  and  the 
Boston  University  School  of 
Public  Relations  and  Communi¬ 
cations  in  1958. 

Mr.  Tourtellotte  entered  Hill 
&  Knowlton,  New  York  public 
relations  firm,  as  an  assistant 
executive  on  the  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Company  account,  becom¬ 
ing  account  executive  in  1960. 
More  recently,  he  assisted  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  account  on 
planning  and  executing  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  programs 
and  product  promotional  activi¬ 
ties. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  A^ANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Iowa  Daily  Sold 
To  Ogden  Group 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Sale  of  the  Messenger  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Dodge  Messenger,  to  the  News 
Publishing  Company  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  was  announced 
Sept.  6  by  Mrs.  John  C.  Dear- 
ford,  president,  and  R.  M. 
Merrjnnan,  treasurer,  of  the 
Messenger  Printing  Co. 

Stockholders  of  the  Messenger 
included  Mrs.  Deardorf,  Mrs. 
Donald  Vincent,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 
Merryman,  Robert  M.  Merry- 
man  and  John  C.  Deardorf. 

The  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  newspapers  in 
Wheeling,  Parkersburg  and 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
one  in  New  York  state— the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker,  negotiated 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  Merrj’man  will  continue 
as  general  manager,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger.  No  change  will  be  made 
either  in  the  policies  of  the 
newspaper  or  in  the  staff  and 
operation  of  it  and  the  Mes¬ 
senger’s  commercial  printing 
department. 

Mrs.  Deardorf  noted  that 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperod 


. *»wwi| 


Not~So~Odiou8  Comparisons 

strictly,  forms  like  better,  richer,  smarter  (compara-  I 
tive  adjectives)  are  used  for  comparing  two  things,  and  I 
best,  richest,  smartest  (the  superlative  forms)  are  used  ! 
for  comparing  three  or  more. 

This  nicety  tends  to  be  disregarded,  however,  and  the 
superlatives  are  used  indifferently  in  both  circumstances: 

The  best  (richest,  sma/rtest)  of  the  two.  This  gives  the 
purist  apoplexy;  he  insists  it  should  be  The  better 
(richer,  smarter).  Of  the  two  is  then  unnecessary,  he 
reasons,  because  the  comparative  forms  themselves  im¬ 
ply  two. 

The  distinguished  authority  C.  C.  Fries  says,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  English  Grammar,  “The  use  of  the  superlative 
rather  than  the  comparative  for  two,  thus  ignoring  a 
dual  as  distinct  from  a  plural,  is  a  fact  of  standard 
English  usage  and  not  a  characteristic  of  vulgar  English.” 

Fowler  permitted  himself  to  say  (of  dinghy  vs. 
dinghey),  “The  first  is  best” — not  the  better,  as  Fowler’s 
self-appointed  betters  would  insist. 


Wayward  Words 

i  The  Sabbath  is  not  necessarily  Sunday;  to  Jews  and 

^  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  the  Sabbath  is  Saturday,  and 
I  to  Mohammedans  it  is  Friday. 

I  *  *  « 

I  Rout  means  drive  out:  “The  troops  prepared  to  rout 
I  the  invaders”;  route  means  select,  or  send  along,  a  path: 
“Hannibal  planned  to  route  his  army  through  the  Alps.” 
The  past  tense  (routed)  is  the  same  for  both  words. 

Hi  «  « 

Same  as  a  pronoun  without  the  (“He  collected  the 
money  and  deposited  same”)  is  not  the  best  English;  it 
bears  an  unwholesome  odor  of  the  world  of  commerce. 

I  The  usage  achieved  a  species  of  immortality,  and  perhaps 
I  even  an  appearance  of  sanction,  from  “Sighted  sub,  sank 
I  same.”  Kipling,  too,  had  Tommy  Atkins  say,  ‘We  ’ave 
bought  ’er  the  same  with  the  sword  and  the  flame.” 
But  the  military  are  noticeably  fond  of  adopting  com¬ 
mercialese.  In  good  usage,  the  same  becomes  it. 

*  *  * 

Tot  and  tote  are  often  confused  in  their  past  tenses, 
toted  and  totted.  Tote  is  a  dialectal  expression  meaning 
carry:  “We  toted  our  own  wood  for  the  fire.”  Tot  means 
I  add  up :  “The  accountant  totted  up  the  column  of  figures.” 

*  *  * 

Upwards  of  is  clumsy  for  more  than.  It  is  in  the  same 
leag^ue  with  in  back  of  for  behind  and  close  to  for  nearly. 

*  *  * 

Whopping  long  ago  had  all  the  whop  whopped  out  of 
I  it.  Whacking  and  thumping,  as  modifiers,  are  coming  to 
the  same  end. 

«  «  * 

Personal  is  often  obtrusively  used  to  qualify  things 
that  can  be  nothing  but  personal:  friend,  charm,  opinion 
are  the  leading  examples.  Great  personal  charm  has  be¬ 
come  a  tiresome  set  phrase.  An  employer  was  described 
as  personally  popular  with  his  workers.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  distasteful  about  the  idea  these  examples  suggest, 
that  friendship,  charm,  and  popularity  have  been  so 
devalued  as  qualities  inseparably  associated  with  the 
person  that  they  must  be  specifically  identified  with  it. 
Potentates  and  presidents  seem  to  require  personal  phy¬ 
sicians;  the  impersonal  ones  who  treat  us  ordinary  folk 
apparently  will  not  do.  But  here  the  meaning  is  really 
that  the  physician  has  only  one  patient. 

. . No.  229 . - . 
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WELCOME! 

United  Press  International 
welcomes  to  Its  family 
of  newspaper  subscribers 
The  Poughkeepsie  Journal, 
a  leading  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper. 

The  trend  continues  to  UPl. 

United 

press  I  ^ 

T  nternational 


BALANCED  COVERAGE — UPl  photographer  Joel  Schranic  uses  a  pole 
to  tote  his  camera  equipment  while  working  on  the  Civil  Rights  March 
in  Washington. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SHOOT  AND  DON'T  SHOOT — Gerhard  F.  Simmel,  UPl  Asia  divisie* 
newspictures  manager,  uses  a  zoom  lens,  standing  nezt  to  Vietnamei* 


Monk’s  Fiery  Suicide 
Made  Editors  Pause 


to 


Too  grisly  to  be  served 
breakfast  table  readers? 

Too  shocking  for  dinner  table 
conversation? 


Editors  did  some  head- 
scratching  on  those  problems 
when  they  were  confronted  with 
the  first  picture  of  the  Buddhist 
bonze  burning  himself  to  death 
in  a  Saigon  street  in  dramatic 


hit  a  new  dramatic  high  and 
should  be  used.  Editor  Newbold 
Noyes  went  along  with  this 
judgment  and  in  line  with  a 
policy  of  reassessing  past  prac¬ 
tices  and  guidelines,  including 
those  dictated  by  conservatism, 
Mr.  Hill  reported. 


soldier  armed  with  burp  gun,  to  make  a  street  scene  shot  in  Saigee, 
Don  Becker,  UPl,  took  this  picture. 


Nul  Fit  for  Breakfast  Table 


KEEPS  CAMERA  DRY  —  Atlanta 


and  didn’t  serve  a  clear  and  con¬ 
structive  purpose  so  it  was 
omitted. 

Paul  V.  Miner  said  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star  gave  it 
three  column  width  inside. 

The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  didn’t  use  the  picture;  it 
chose  to  tell  the  story  in  words, 
explained  T.  T.  Hunt. 

John  S.  Gillen,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  said  the  “mean¬ 
ingful  and  dramatic”  photo  was 
pretty  strong  breakfast  fare  but 
it  was  placed  on  page  2. 

“We  published  it  without 


protest  against  the  Diem  re¬ 
gime. 

The  picture  was  sent  out  by 
AP  on  June  11  —  the  day  that 
U.  S.  editors  were  giving  play 
on  page  one  to  Governor  Wal¬ 
lace  of  Alabama  as  he  stood  in 


The  New  York  Times  “bull 
pen”  voted  unanimously  to  pass 
up  the  picture  because.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Turner  Catledge  ex¬ 
plained,  it  was  gruesome  and 
its  use  would  violate  the  Adolph 
Ochs  dictum  that  everything  in 


AP  Photographer  Horace  Corf 
devised  this  shelter  to  protect 
his  camera  during  drizzly  weather. 
He  made  it  from  odds  and  ends 
of  metal.  Specially  valuable  at 
football  games,  he  says. 

ture  was  held  out  of  June  11 


head-scratching  or  soul-search¬ 
ing,”  replied  Bower  Hawthorne, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

In  Pueblo,  Colo.,  the  morning 
Star  used  the  picture  but  the 
evening  Chieftain  did  not.  John 


the  doorway  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  to  bar  a  Negro 
student. 

Some  Didn't  Use  It 

How  some  editors  handled  the 
stark  picture  from  Viet  Nam 
is  told  in  the  Sept.  1  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Gene 
Giancarlo,  executive  secretary 
and  editor,  received  responses 
from  17  editors,  nine  of  whom 
used  the  picture.  Five  did  not 
use  it,  two  said  they  would  have 
used  it  but  didn’t  get  it,  and  one 
ran  it  later. 


the  paper  should  be  fit  for  the 
breakfast  table.  However,  the 
picture  showed  up  later  in  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times. 

The  Tampa  Times  made  room 
for  two  pictures  of  the  monk 
on  page  4.  Each  picture  of  this 
kind  is  considered  individually, 
said  Bennett  DeLoach. 

Felix  R.  McKnight  said  he 
was  in  Rome,  on  vacation,  when 
the  editorial  group  on  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  decided  against 
using  the  “grisly”  shot,  even 
though  it  w'as  the  guts  of  the 
Viet  Nam  story.  He  had  no 
quarrel  now  with  that  decision. 


editions  because  it  was  “shock¬ 
ing  without  being  informative.” 
The  picture  was  used  on  June 
27  as  an  illustration  with  a 
story  by  a  Yale-educated  Bud¬ 
dhist  leader  on  the  Viet  Nam 
suicides. 

It  wouldn’t  help  the  digestion 
of  early-morning  readers,  said 
Alfred  L.  Hewitt,  so  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times  filed  it  away. 

Didn’t  Serve  Useful  Purpose 

In  the  view  of  Frank  F.  Orr, 
Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajaronian,  the  holy  man  set¬ 
ting  himself  afire  could  be  con- 


F.  James  said  slyly  the  decision  : 
was  based  on  a  rule-of-thumb  J 
of  a  former  managing  editor  * 
(paraphrased) :  “Never  serve  f 
fried  monk  to  your  breakfast- 
eating  morning  readers.  Barbe¬ 
cued  monk,  however,  can  be  of¬ 
fered  to  evening  newspaper  sub-  . 
scribers.”  * 

To  this  day  AP  has  never 
disclosed  who  supplied  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Thich  Quang  Due  which 
is  certain  to  be  entered  in  the 
year’s  photography  competi¬ 
tions.  The  government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  has  been  trying  to  j 
find  out  how  AP  got  it. 


In  nearly  all  cases,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  use  or  not  to  use  the 


The  picture  which  Ernest  W. 
Chard  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 


sidered  in  the  same  class  with  ,  n  i.i*  i  •  tv* 
the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  If  Publishing  Firm 


picture  was  reached  in  staff 
conferences.  In  a  few  instances 
the  Wallace  picture  pushed  the 
monk’s  picture  onto  an  inside 
page. 

I.  William  Hill,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  said  it  was  agreed 
that  the  self-immolation  picture 
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Press  Herald  thought  “had  a 
certain  beauty,”  finally  ran  in 
two  columns,  page  one,  after 
a  sharp  discussion  of  whether 
it  might  be  against  good  taste 
in  a  family  newspaper. 

Robert  J.  Leeney,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  said  the  pic¬ 


he’d  had  the  picture  of  the  monk 
(his  paper  isn’t  an  AP  mem¬ 
ber),  he  would  have  played  it 
“smack  in  the  center  of  page 
one.” 

Harry  Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  said  the  picture 
was  too  gruesome  and  repulsive 


Dover,  N.  H. 

David  Bailey,  former  re¬ 
porter  columnist  for  Foster^e 
Daily  Democrat  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
has  become  treasurer  of  the 
newly  organized  Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Inc.,  in  Rochester, 
N.  H. 
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IT  TAKES  A  HEAVY 
8-INCH*  COPPER  TUBE 
TO  CARRY  5600  AMPS 

(air-cooled) 


THIS  1-INCH 
HOLLOW  CONDUCTOR 
WILL  DO  THE  SAME  JOB 

(water-cooled) 


A  little  copper  can  go  a  long  way. 
Particularly  where  there’s  a  big  elec¬ 
trical  job  to  do  and  limited  space  in 
which  to  do  it.  Take  big  turbine- 
generators,  for  example.  In  recent 
years  it  has  l)ecome  possible  to  double 
their  capacity  without  increasing 
their  <iimensions. 

The  problem  was  to  get  rid  of  heat 
induced  by  the  electric  current.  And 
the  answer  was  found  in  liquid-cooled 
hollow  copper  conductors, 
riiese  co{)j)er  conductors  have  been 
applied  successfully  also  to  other  high- 
current  equipment — transformers. 


rectifying  equipment,  heat  sinks, 
high-field  magnets  for  research, 
synchrotrons,  and  other  particle 
accelerators. 

Anaconda  pioneered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hollow  copper  conductors. 
And  we  are  protlucing  them  in  a 
wide  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  btith 
bare  and  insulated — some  of  them 
over  1000  feet  long.  If  you  think  our 
ex|)erience  might  help,  we’ll  gladly 
work  with  you — particularly  at  the 
early  design  stage.  The  Anaconda 
Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York 
4,  New  York.  6806 


*In  case  you  are  interested  in  the 
technical  details,  the  large  tube  is  8" 
Standard  Pi[)e  Size,  weighs  31.6  lb. 
jier  ft.  The  small  hollow  conductor  is 
0.945"  sq.  O.D.,  0.741"  round  I.D., 
weighs  1.66  lb.  |)er  ft. — only  5%  as 
much.  Below  are  some  other  cross 
sections  of  holUtw  conductors. 


An  acondAi 


The  first  .  .  .  the  finest  .  .  . 
Still  the  best  buy  in 
Plastic  route  tubes  .  .  . 
Guaranteed  for  6  full  years  .  .  . 
Costs  pennies  per  month! 


Prestige  Newspapers  Deserve  PermaTubes! 
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‘Weekly’  Inside  Daily!  Si 
Serves  Suburban  Areal 


P0RTI.AND,  Ore. 

“Metro-West!”,  a  new  sec¬ 
tional  edition,  made  its  bow  to 
Oregon  Journal  readers  Sept.  5. 

The  section  on  Thursday  is 
devoted  to  news  and  features  of 
the  Greater  Portland  area  west 
of  the  Williamette  River  and  in¬ 
cluding  portions  of  two  adjacent 
counties.  It  is  included  in  the 
press  run  only  for  tho.se  home 
edition  papers  delivered  in  this 
area,  involving  approximately 
one-third  of  the  metropolitan 
and  adjacent  area. 

Advertising  is  offered  on  a 
proportionate  cost  basis.  First 
edition  of  the  new  section  ran 
to  six  standard  pages,  with 
about  67  percent  advertising. 

Arden  X.  Pangbom,  Journal 
editor,  has  assigned  J.  Edward 
Reid,  suburban  ^itor,  and  Tom 
Ferschweiler,  staff  writer,  to 
round  up  features  and  news. 


In  Growth  Area 


“Tremendous  growth  of  the 
Portland  metropolitan  area  and 
spreading  of  its  suburbs  in  the 
I  last  15  years  calls  for  a  new 
treatment,”  Mr.  Pangbom  said. 
“Large  areas  west  of  the  city 
which  were  just  farmlands  prior 
to  World  War  II  now  have  large 
shopping  centers,  thousands  of 
new  homes  and  the  state’s  larg¬ 
est  single-firm  employer,  Tek¬ 
tronix  Inc.  Our  Metro- West! 
edition  amounts  to  a  new  week¬ 
ly  paper  dedicated  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  section  and  catering 
to  its  needs.” 

Territory  served  by  the  new 


“weekly” — folded  in  as  a  fourtl. 
section  in  the  Thursday  Journ*; 
— covers  eight  cities  outside  o' 
Portland,  including  the  stated 
newest  city  of  North  Plains.  TIk 
first  issue  of  Metro-West!  ^ 
ported  on  the  preceding  day’s 
election  of  North  Plains’  firs 
city  council. 


New  Advertisers 


New  advertisers  represented 
in  the  first  edition  included  sev¬ 
eral  furniture  specialty  stores 
from  outlying  areas,  half  1 
dozen  .smaller-city  or  .shopping, 
center  clothing  stores,  buildup 
supply  houses,  non-metropolitan 
real  estate  brokers,  a  i)air  of 
garden  supply  shops  and  one 
Catholic  church  heralding  a 
series  of  lecture-discussions. 

The  area  is  also  home  for  sii 
weekly  papers,  four  of  than 
with  throwaway  shopiser  edi¬ 
tions  added,  plus  another  gronp 
of  controlled  circulation  adver¬ 
tising  weeklies. 

The  Metro-West!  development 
is  the  Journal’s  first  move  into 
a  supplementary  service  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  since  it  experimented 
with  a  free  distribution  shop¬ 
ping  paper  in  the  mid-195(^  1 
The  shopper,  begun  at  the  rfr 
quest  of  downtown  “core  area” 
merchants,  was  carried  on  for 
a  four-months  trial.  That  one, 
Mr.  Pangbom  said,  proved  that 
a  publication  based  on  advertis¬ 
ing  only  without  quality  news 
and  features  to  attract  the 
reader  couldn’t  “do  the  job”  in 
Portland. 


LAYING  PLANS  for  subsequent  editions  following  successful  debut  of 
new  sectional  "Metro-West!" — a  "weekly  newspaper"  added  by  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Journal  to  its  regular  Thursday  editions — are  Staff 
Writer  Tom  Ferschweiler  (left),  and  Suburban  Editor  J.  Edward  Reid. 
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P.O.  Requires 
Single  Issue 
Circulation 


Hears!  Art  Item 
Presenletl  to  Club 


San  Francisco 

A  tapestry  presentation  from 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  launched  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club’s  week- 
lonR  olwervance  of  its  75th 
anniversary. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Cooke,  a  srrand- 
daupfhter  of  the  publisher,  made 
the  presentation.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  George  Hearst,  the 
late  publisher’s  oldest  son.  Her 
husband.  Jack  Cooke,  heads  the 
Hearst  Sunical  Division  here. 

The  XVII  Century,  Brussels- 
woven  tapestry  represents  the 
story  of  David  wooing  Bath- 
Sheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon. 


Moslem  Voice  Ceases 


Washington 

The  Po.-st  Office  Department 
has  issuc<l  a  new  form  (No. 
3526)  that  will  require  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  furnish 
more  e.xtensive  information 
about  their  publications. 

The  Department  has  revised 
its  Statement  of  Ownership 
forms  that  must  be  filed  annu¬ 
ally  by  all  publications  seeking 
second  class  mailing  permits. 

The  new  rules  require  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  list  the  names  of  all 
individuals  with  ownership  in¬ 
terest.  Previously,  in  case  of 
corporate  ownership,  only  the 
stockholders  of  the  owning  com¬ 
pany  were  named. 

The  change  requires  naming 
of  those  who  are  “stockholders 
of  a  corporation  which  itself  is 
a  stockholder  or  holder  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities  of 
the  publishing  corporation,”  if 
the  interest  is  1  percent  or  more. 

In  the  past,  publishers  were 
required  to  submit  average  fig¬ 
ures  on  jiaid  and  free  circula¬ 
tion,  but  will  now  also  have  to 
give  these  figures  for  the  single 
issue  nearest  the  filing  date. 

Inclusion  of  the  single  issue 
reporting  requirement  (the  issue 
nearest  the  filing  date)  will 
allow  the  Post  Office  to  compare 
the  postage  jiaid  on  that  issue 
with  the  distribution  figures 
report  e<l. 

The  traditional  publication 
time  for  the  statement,  in  the 
first  10  days  of  October,  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  postmasters  are 
instructed  to  notify  the  Bureau 
of  Operations,  Classification  and 
Special  Services  Division,  of  any 
instance  where  a  publisher  fails 
to  file  or  iiublish  a  statement. 


Lahore,  Pakistan 
The  94-year  old  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  of  Lahore 
ceased  publication  Sept.  4,  be¬ 
cause  of  “financial  difficulties.”  | 
The  paper  flourished  in  the  days 
of  British  rule  on  the  Indian  j 
subcontinent  and  had  employed 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  Winston 
Churchill,  among  others,  on  its  j 
editorial  staff.  It  was  one  of  11  j 
English-language  publications  in  i 
Pakistan  and  its  political  affilia-  | 
tion  was  with  the  Moslem  j 
League.  ' 


Wichita  Evening 
Beacon  Revamped 
For  Brighter  Look 


Wichita,  Kans.  I 
The  Evening  Eagle  and 
Beacon  has  taken  on  a  new  look. 
It  has  been  renamed  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Beacon. 

Carey  D.  Granger  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 
Lester  Buck  was  elevated  to  city 
editor. 

John  H.  Colburn,  publisher : 
and  editor,  said  changes  are  | 
designed  to  give  “a  more  dis¬ 
tinctive,  more  lively  and  more 
informative  afternoon  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  new  look  includes  a  S 
Bodoni  headline  type  face  and 
larger  type  text.  j 

Arch  O’Bryant,  city  editor  the  i 
past  23  years,  will  write  a  page  ^ 
1  feature  column  “The  By-  ^ 
stander.”  j 

The  Evening  Beacon  is  the  j 
afternoon  edition  of  the  Wichita  \ 
Eagle.  ■ 

New  editions  to  the  editorial 
staff :  I 

Wiley  Spurgeon  Jr.  comes  to  ' 
the  Wichita  Eagle  from  the ! 
Boise  (Idaho)  Daily  Statesman, . 
where  he  was  managing  editor.  ' 
Dale  Mullen  joins  the  Wichita 
Beacon  sports  staff.  He  comes  , 
here  from  the  Parsons  (Kans.) 
Sun  where  he  was  sports  editor. 


Vancouver  Province 
Series  Wins  Prize 


Paddy  Sherman,  legislative 
reporter  and  head  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.  bureau  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  has  received 
the  MacMillan,  Bloedel  &  Powell 
River  Company’s  $600  prize  for 
a  business  or  industry  story. ! 
He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  ! 
the  Columbia  River  project.  j 
Awards  by  Vancouver  Traf-  j 
fic  &  Safety  Council  went  to 
Roland  Wild,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince;  Ray  Allan,  Vancouver  Sun 
photographer;  and  Alan  Clapp, 
CHAN-tv.  1 
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Courtroom  Jam 
Expected  for 
Murder  Trial 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul  city  officials  said  they 
expect  approximately  100  out- 
of-town  reporters  to  be  here  to 
cover  the  first  desrree  murder 
trial  of  T.  Eug’ene  Thompson. 
They  were  pondering  what  to  do 
with  their  courtroom  that  seats 
only  140. 

Thompson  is  accused  in  the 
murder-for-hire  of  his  wife, 
Carol.  The  trial  is  expected  to 
begin  by  the  end  of  September. 

Without  specifically  mention¬ 
ing  the  phrase  “libel  suit,”  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Mastrian,  accused  as  the 
middle-man  in  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Thompson,  wife  of  a  St. 
Paul  attorney,  told  a  reporter 
that  “all  those  stories  about  me 
in  the  newspapers  .  .  .  will  pay 
off.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  to  any  reporter  since  he 
was  arrested  April  19. 

William  Martin  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  wrote  that  Mr. 
Mastrian  feels  he  has  been 
victimized  by  what  he  called 
“yellow  journalism.” 

Asked  the  basis  of  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Mastrian  replied:  “I  took 
journalism  in  college.” 

Mr.  Mastrian  was  a  journal¬ 
ism  and  art  student  at  Macales- 
ter  college  here,  which  does  not 
award  journalism  degrees,  be¬ 
fore  he  became  what  Mr.  Martin 
called  “a  minor  league  boxer.” 

“I’m  spending  five  months  out 
of  my  life  in  jail,”  Mr.  Mastrian 
went  on,  “but  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  in  the  end.  All  those  stories 
about  me  in  the  newspapers  and 
soon  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
...  It  will  pay  off.” 

• 

Simma  Win^  Again 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Simma  Holt,  Vancouver  Sun, 
is  a  three  time  winner  of  the 
Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club 
award  for  news  writing.  She 
won  the  award  in  1958  and  1955 
and  now  has  won  it  for  1962, 
for  her  story  on  the  mass  arrest 
in  March,  1962,  of  59  members 
of  the  Sons  of  Freedom  Douk- 
hobor  sect.  Her  story  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  three 
judges. 

MR  Office  Manager 

Alfred  J.  Stansfield,  president 
of  Media  Records  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Sal 
Lacagnina  to  the  post  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office. 
Richard  Eason  is  now  assistant 
manager  here,  coming  from 
Chicago. 


T 


*  Zany  One  for  Hocus  Pocus? 


NO  SAD  GOODBYES— The  Miami  Herald's  roving  Florida  reporter 
Steve  Trumbull  was  toasted  with  gags  and  laughter  at  his  retire¬ 
ment  party.  The  porlter,  a  gilt  from  a  Florida  legislator,  honored 
Trumbull's  aggressive  coverage  of  north  Florida  legislators,  known 
as  "Pork  Choppers." 


Miami 

The  newspaper  business  is 
perhaps  unique  among  occu¬ 
pations  in  being  able  to  claim 
colorful  characters  common¬ 
place  in  its  annals. 

Yet  even  among  that  un¬ 
usual,  zany  crew,  some  stand 
out  from  the  rest  as  truly 
inventive  geniuses  of  the 
bizarre  escapade. 

Such  a  one  is  Steve  (L.  L.) 
Trumbull,  recently  retired 
from  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  Miami  Herald  (to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  all  copy  readers  who 
I  had  to  catch  his  imaginative 
misspellings). 

Though  most  of  his  report¬ 
ing  life  has  been  spent  on 
newspapers  he  did  give  radio 
newscasting  a  whirl  ’way 
back  when.  His  radio  career 
ended  when  he  shot  a  gun  off 
beside  a  CBS  microphone  in 
Dillinger’s  stamping  grounds. 
It  happened  at  the  height  of 
the  manhunt,  bringing  the 
Indiana  state  troopers  down 
upon  him  as  well  as  the 
wrath  of  the  governor. 

As  a  police  reporter,  Steve 
was  easily  bored  by  the  rou¬ 
tine,  and  to  amuse  himself 
he  began  harrassing  the 
judge  whose  courtroom  was 
situated  below  the  detective 
bureau. 

He  would  drop  an  occa¬ 
sional  fiash  bomb  outside  the 
courtroom  window  and  once 
rolled  toilet  paper  from  out¬ 
side,  dowTi  the  aisle  of  the 
courtroom  to  the  judge’s 
bench  where  the  roll  came  to 
an  impudent  stop  before  his 
honor. 

Hotels  are  not  likely  to 
forget  that  Trumbull  slept 
there.  At  least  two  of  them 
won’t.  In  one,  he  borrowed  a 
nail  file  and  switched  the 
numbers  on  the  doors.  He 
rode  a  horse  into  the  lobby  of 
the  other. 

I  While  in  the  Navy,  study- 
I  ing  that  branch’s  straight 

I  laced  correspondent  tech- 

I  niques,  Steve  was  told  to 

w’rite  a  hypothetical  report 
i  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


Frank  Knox  describing  a 
catastrophe  that  happened 
over  the  weekend. 

Steve  began  his  letter,  “By 
Golly,  Frank,  you  should 
have  been  here  Sunday!” 

At  his  retirement  party, 
Steve  broke  up  the  crowd 
when  the  ceremonies  neared 
the  end  and  threatened  to  get 
sentimental. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  be 
handed  a  commemorative 
scrap  book,  he  excused  him¬ 
self. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  fel¬ 
lows  can  stand  it  after  all 
that  drinking,”  he  said,  and 
disappeared  into  the  men’s 
room. 

Steve  Trumbull’s  specialty 
for  15  years  has  been  the 
state  of  Florida,  sometimes 
on  the  political  beat,  but 
mostly  as  roving  reporter, 
discovering  for  his  readers 
the  interesting  and  the  un¬ 


usual.  He  is  said  to  know  |  I 
every  backwoodsman  and 
moonshiner  in  the  state.  j 

Some  of  his  well  wishers  | 
claim  that  Steve  Trumbull’s  j 
retirement  is  a  sham.  And  in  ; 
a  sense,  they’re  right,  for  | 
though  he  has  given  up  the  s 
daily  hours  routine,  he  still  | 
will  contribute  to  the  Herald 
from  time  to  time.  I 

Steve,  who  began  in  the  i 
newspaper  business  in  Chi-  | 
cago,  came  to  Miami  in  1934  | ! 

to  grow  limes  and  avocados. 
Failing  in  this  he  and  his  | 
wife  tried  tomatoes  but  they  i 
were  frozen  out,  by  frost  the  | 
first  year  and  by  over-  | 
abundance  the  next.  | 

So  Steve  went  back  to  i 
work  as  a  reporter  to  sup- 
port  his  farming,  starting  at  \ . 
the  Miami  Tribune  which  1 1 
was  bought  out  by  Herald  j  1 
Publisher  John  S.  Knight  in  | 
1937.  1 1 


Cash  for  College 
Sweeps  Launched 

San  Francisco 
A  “Cash  for  College”  sweep- 
stakes  open  only  to  residents  of 
California  and  Nevada  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  fall  promotion 
feature  of  Libby,  McNeill  and 
Libby’s  western  division. 

Top  awards  are  two  scholar¬ 
ships  worth  $6,692,  representing 


the  average  cost  of  four  years 
at  a  state  university.  There  are 
346  other  prizes. 

Print  media  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
San  Francisco.  There  will  be 
full-color  in  five  magazines,  two- 
color  copy  in  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  and  five  -  column 
200-line  black  and  white  ads  in 
a  number  of  shopping  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Columni8t  Retires 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Elmore  Philpott  has  retired 
after  20  years  writing  a  column 
for  the  Vancouver  Sun,  He  was 
the  first  Canadian  newspaper 
man  to  visit  China  after  the 
Communist  i-evolution,  and  has 
made  several  return  visits  which 
resulted  in  controversial  arti¬ 
cles. 
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sell  both  Coats 


^aint 


dresses  and  salad  dressings.  More 
Cadillacs  and  cold  tablets.  More  men’s 
wear  and  margarine. 

Plain  truth :  you  can’t  cover  New  York 
without  THE  NEWS. 


faster,  brighter,  and  livelier  than  other 
papers.  It  gives  them  the  facts  they 
need  and  the  entertainment  they  want. 
It’s  clear.  Concise.  Compact. 

THE  NEWS  is  read  by  more  people 
with  high  incomes,  and  more  people 
with  middle  incomes,  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  New  York. 

That’s  why  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you  sell 
coats  of  mink  or  coats  of  paint.  NEWS 
readers  buy  more  of  both.  More  party 


In  one  place?  Yes.  If  the  place  is  the 
NEW  YORK  NEWS. 

Do  you  know  what  the  NEWS  covers? 
Walk-ups,  co-ops,  brownstones  and 
penthouses.  Split-levels  in  Suffolk  and 
mansions  in  Mamaroneck.  Pubs  in  the 
Bronx  and  clubs  on  Fifth  Avenue.  In 
fact,  THE  NEWS  covers  New  Yorkers 
in  every  income  bracket. 

The  reason  is  as  simple  as  this.  New 
Yorkers  like  THE  NEWS.  It  reads 


THE  a  NEWS 


More  than  TWICE  the  circulation.  Daily  and 
Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


Since  you  like  New  York...remember... New  York  likes  The  News ! 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Kennedy’s  Clay  Feet 
Unsocked  By  Lasky 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


J.  F.  K.:  The  Man  and  the  Myth.  By 

Victor  Laaky,  653  paites.  Macmillan. 

$7.95. 

A  politician  and  President 
with  more  profile  than  courape 
(remember  “Profiles  In  Cour¬ 
age”?)  is  this  candid,  non-flat¬ 
tering  portrait  of  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  painted  by  an  ardent 
non-admirer. 

The  indictment,  detailed  and 
documented  (250,000  words,  653 
pages,  37  pages  of  sources  listed 
in  small  type,  most  of  them 
newspapers,  in  addition  to 
voluminous  appendices  and  in¬ 
dex,  representing  two  years 
work)  is  damaging  and  even 
devastating  at  places.  It  will 
provide  a  controversial  source 
study  for  GOP  oratory  and 
mimeography  next  year. 

Victor  Lasky,  conservative 
columnist  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
former  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  writer,  excoriates 
all  Kennedys  of  voting  age  and 
virtually  all  of  their  political 
pyrotechnics. 

While  Huum*  Denial 

There  have  been  three  pre¬ 
publication  printings  of  the  book 
and  pre-publication  White 
House  repercussions.  Adra  La- 
borde,  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk,  asked  the 
White  House  if  a  rumor  that  it 
had  tried  to  stop  publication  was 
true.  “Since  we  did  not  have 
any  advance  notice  about  the 
book,  it  was  patently  impossible 
for  us  to  try  to  prevent  the  pub¬ 
lisher  from  bringing  this  book 
out,”  replied  Pierre  Salinger, 
White  House  press  secretary. 

With  some  newsmen  and 
authors  seemingly  sycophantic 
in  a  press-agent  buildup  of  the 
public  image  of  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  a  superman-statesman, 
the  clay  feet  ought  to  be  un¬ 
socked.  Mr.  Lasky’s  needed  and 
healthy  critical  portrait  is  of  a 
charming,  rich,  handsome,  ar¬ 
rogant,  cool  young  princeling 
and  opportunist  who  has  built  a 
spectacular,  successful  career 
out  of  carefully  contrived  con¬ 
tradictions  and  doubletalk. 

That  is  a  now  familiar  carica¬ 
ture,  but  one  senses  there  must 
be  more  behind  the  Kennedy 
story  than  these  superficialities. 
A  dispassionate  and  non-parti¬ 
san  appraisal  attempting  his¬ 
torical  perspective  and  balance 
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without  distortion  is  needed. 
This  anti-Kennedy  book  seems 
as  slanted  as  the  pro-Kennedy 
writings  of  Palace  Guard  syco¬ 
phants. 

Mr.  Lasky,  describing  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  the  most  picture¬ 
conscious  Chief  Executive  in 
history,  writes  of  the  press: 

“The  early  months  of  the  New 
Frontier  found  the  press  and 
television  reveling  in  details  of 
the  transformation  of  the  White 
House  into  a  political  power¬ 
house.  .  .  .  When  it  comes  to 
developing  news  and  cultivating 
newsmen,  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
few  peers. 

“The  press  corps  had  helped 
to  propel  a  charming  —  but 
thoroughly  unprepared — young 
man  into  the  most  important 
job  in  the  world.  .  .  .  History 
may  well  record  that  the  most 
serious  thing  that  could  be  said 
about  Kennedy  is  that  he  is  the 
product  of  an  age  in  which  men 
felt  they  could  achieve  special 
distinction  by  the  techniques  of 
super-press-agentry  rather  than 
by  the  espousal  of  serious  ideas.” 

Newsman  Lasky  says  of  ex¬ 
newsman  Kennedy: 

“But  Kennedy  did  not  stick  it 
out  for  long  as  a  newspaperman. 
He  has  since  said  that  he  didn’t 
like  daily  journalism  because  it 
was  too  passive.  ‘Instead  of 
doing  things,’  he  said,  ‘you  were 
w'riting  about  people  who  did 
things.’  And  he  wanted  to  do 
things.  Actually,  journalism  was 
simply  not  his  vocation.  He 
failed  to  create  any  excitement 
in  the  newspaper  world.  And 
the  Hearst  people  reluctantly 
concluded  he  would  never  be¬ 
come  another  Bob  Considine.” 

Quotable  Quotes 

Here  are  some  non-lyric 
Laskyisms: 

“Lacking  interior  conviction 
and  purpose,  Kennedy’s  most 
noticeable  quality  lay  not  in  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  coherent  view  of 
things  but  in  a  remarkable 
ability  to  acquire  whatever 
happened  to  be  the  political 
fashion  of  the  moment.” 

“In  comparing  Jack  with  the 
movie  stars,  Joe  Kennedy  put 
his  finger  on  what  was  probably 
the  most  significant  aspect  of 
his  son’s  campaigning.  He  is 
probably  the  only  candidate  who 
ever  sought  the  Presidency  of 
the  Unit^  States — the  world’s 


Victor  Lasky 


highest  elective  office — not  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  political  thinker  or 
doer,  but  as  a  glamorous 
celebrity.” 

“Preoccupied  with  appear¬ 
ances  rather  than  with  realities. 
Jack  Kennedy  epitomizes  mid¬ 
century  man.  Obsessed  with  how' 
he  appears  to  others,  he  resists 
identification  with  issues,  but  is 
responsive  to  national  states  of 
mind.  If  it  is  a  McCarthyite 
period,  he  is  prudently  pro- 
McCarthy;  if  an  anti-McCarthy 
period  comes  along  then  he  is 
prudently  anti-McCarthy.” 

Kt'nnedyese  Doubletalk 

The  extraordinary  ability  of 
Kennedy  to  win  and  keep  public 
support  in  the  face  of  almost  a 
non-record  in  Congress  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  disregarded  promises 
(Congressional  Quarterly  listed 
220  pledges  in  the  1960  cam¬ 
paign)  is  demonstrated.  Double- 
talk  sample:  “Nepotism  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  public  interest  and 
to  our  national  morality,”  said 
candidate  Kennedy.  When  asked 
if  he  would  be  appointed  attor¬ 
ney-general,  Bobby  Kennedy 
answered:  “There  is  absolutely 
no  truth  to  that,  at  all.  That 
would  be  nepotism  of  the  worst 
sort!”  The  language  merely  is 
Kennedyese,  says  Mr.  Lasky. 

Newsmen  will  relish  the  chap¬ 
ter  headings.  In  sending  each 
chapter  to  the  publishers,  the 
newsman-author  from  force  of 
habit  merely  slugged  each  with 
one  word  or  part  of  a  word.  The 
Macmillan  editor  liked  the  slugs 
so  well,  he  retained  them  as 
chapter  headings.  Samples:  Joe, 
Pol,  Veep,  Mac  (McCarthy) 
Con  (convention). 

One  of  many  interesting  reve¬ 
lations  is  that  Jack  Kennedy 
went  to  Dick  Nixon’s  office  when 
Nixon  was  running  for  senator 
against  Helen  Gahagan  Doug¬ 
las,  Democrat,  and  contributed 
a  check  for  $100  to  Nixon’s 
campaign. 

“J.F.K.:  The  Man  and  the 
Myth”  is  going  to  be  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  cussed,  praised,  damned. 
It  has  political  dynamite  packed 
into  its  pages. 


Pro-Keiinetly  Pttrlrait 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY.  PKE.^IDENT:  A 

Ke|K>rter'8  Inside  Story.  By  Hurt 

Sidey.  400  pafces.  Ath«  tioum.  It.95 

President  Kennedy’s  ronstant 
concern  with  his  public  imagi 
is  recounted,  accentuated  and 
aided  by  a  White  House  re¬ 
porter,  who  approvingly  recallg 
the  President’s  successr-  and  the 
First  Lady’s  opulent  I'arties. 

“Every  word,  every  phrase  it 
absorbed,  tested  for  its  friendli 
ness,  dissected  and  analyzed 
with  scientific  precision  to  detect 
the  degree  of  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval,”  writes  Hugh  Sidey 
about  a  newspaper  -  conscioui 
and  newspaper-reading  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  author  recalls  that  the 
President  once  rebuked  David 
Wise  for  the  lead  on  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  story  and  pro¬ 
tested  to  another  reporter  for 
describing  him  and  his  brother, 
Bobby,  as  being  clothes  con¬ 
scious. 

Of  the  press  corps,  Mr.  Sidey 
reports : 

“Once  the  New  Frontier  en¬ 
tered  the  White  House,  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  joked 
that  he  had  to  drop  into  the 
President’s  office  in  order  to 
see  reporters.  No  corner  of  the 
building  seemed  to  be  off  limits. 
Journalists  invaded  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  the  projection  room, 
the  presidential  bedroom — upon 
invitation,  of  course.  They  came 
either  as  friends  or  in  a  vague 
in-between  status  which  Ken¬ 
nedy  established  with  some  r^ 
porters  in  which  they  were 
blended  into  the  domestic  scene 
or  into  social  activities,  so  that 
Kennedy  could  save  time  by 
talking  to  them  while  he  went 
about  his  other  pursuits. 

“On  some  days  more  report¬ 
ers  went  into  the  White  House 
offices  to  talk  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  than  did  government  work¬ 
ers  who  had  come  on  federal 
matters.” 

The  chapter  on  “The  Corps” 
concluded:  “The  press  and  the 
president  —  any  president  — 
in  their  natural  state  are  friend¬ 
ly  enemies.  They  both  believe  in 
each  other,  but  they  both,  at 
some  point  along  the  way,  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  way  the  other 
one  does  his  job.” 

Hugh  Sidey  is  White  House 
correspondent  and  deputy  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Tune  magazine. 
He  is  a  fourth-generation  jour¬ 
nalist.  His  great-grandfather 
founded  the  Greenfield  (Iowa) 
Adair  County  Free  Preen,  sub¬ 
sequently  run  by  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  and  now  by  his  father  and 
brother.  He  served  in  the  Army 
in  World  War  II,  was  educated 
at  Iowa  State  College  and  served 
on  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa) 
Nonpareil  and  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 
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One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montqomvry 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  E. 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jackion 
NEW  YORK,  111  John 


New  Sections 
Due  on  Sunday 

San  Francisco 
New  Sunday  sections  will 
make  their  bow  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  Sept.  15, 
announces  Charles  Gould,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

S/iow  Time,  an  entertainment 
tabloid  covering  stajfe,  film  and 
concert  fields,  will  appear  as  a 
new  ma^zine  section.  It  will  be 
combined  with  a  pull-out  tv  sec¬ 
tion  in  full  color. 

liooA-  Week,  new  gravure  mag¬ 
azine,  will  make  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  here.  This  section  also  will 
he  distributed  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

In  addition,  the  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  Sunday  edition  will  present 
People,  the  California  Weekly. 
This  is  described  as  a  new 
concept  of  in-depth  reporting. 


Ralph  Rosenberg,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 


News  Tribune,  gates  appreciative, 
ly  at  Western  Classified  Advertiw 
ing  Association's  award  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  classi¬ 
fied.  Joining  him  are  Terri  Bentley, 
advertising  receptionist,  and  Yi- 
vian  Hauge,  classified  supervisor, 
right. 

West  Honors 

18  Papers  in  Europe  TaCOUia  CAM 

The  seven  organizations  which  Tacoma,  Wash, 

represent  various  newspapers  in  Ralph  Rosenberg,  classified 
the  group  in  the  United  States  advertising  manager,  Tacoma 
joined  this  week  in  a  promotion  News  Tribune,  is  holder  of  the 
announcement  for  T.E.A.M.  Western  Classified  Advertising 
(Top  European  Advertising  Association’s  third  award  for 
Media).  outstanding  contributions  to 

E&P  (July  6)  was  in  error  classified  advertising, 
in  saying  that  the  U.S.  agent  The  handsome  trophy  signify- 
for  all  T.E.A.M.  members  is  ing  the  honor  was  presented  at 
Fred  F.  Fields.  There  are  now  recent  Portland,  Ore.,  sessions 
18  newspapers  in  the  sales  of  the  organization  representing 
group  which  has  headquarters  n  states  and  Western  Canada, 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  It  be-  Mr.  Rosenberg,  a  past  presi- 
gan  with  eight  members  in  dent  of  ANCAM  and  the  1954 
1957.  WCAA  president,  joined  the 

Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.  repre-  tNT  staff  in  1918  as  a  circula- 
sents  6  of  the  T.E.A.M.  papers,  tion  clerk. 

International  Newspaper  and  Credit  for  the  award  should 
Trade  Advertising  Inc.  (Fields)  go  to  the  TNT  staff,  Mr.  Rosen- 


AX-TRA! — Policemen  in  Gerden  City,  N.Y.  work  fo  extricate  Paul 
Benjamin,  8,  who  trapped  himself  inside  a  newspaper  vending  machine. 
Paul  and  some  of  his  pals  opened  the  box  by  using  popsicle  sticks. 
He  climbed  in  and  the  door  slammed  shut. 


WHO  SWIPED  MY 

Editor 
Publisher  A 


Back  from  London 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robert  Stem,  assistant  to  the 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  has  returned  to  his  job 
after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
during  which  he  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain. 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


Subscribe  NOW  before  your  feelings  are  hurt. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone _ State . 

Company . Position . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 

$6S0  m  year,  V.  S.  Cemada,  Possesnons—aU  other  couatries,  $10J00 


Curling  Monthly 

North  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Christy  McDevitt,  well  known 
newspaperman,  will  establish  a 
monthly  tabloid  newspaper  Pa- 
cific  Curler,  for  curling  enthusi¬ 
asts  in  October.  He  said  the 
initial  run,  printed  on  the  offset 
presses  of  Horizon  Publications 
here,  will  be  7,(X)0  copies. 
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Among  the  big  reasons  why  newspapers  around  the  world 
prefer  headliner  presses  is  their  folder  performance— 
with  either  Goss  folder  you  choose:  the  Uniflow  2:1  or  the 
Imperial  3:2. 

Great  reserve  capacity  is  the  well-known  secret  of  these 
folders.  It  stems  from  sound  Goss  engineering . . .  rugged 
construction  . . .  precise  manufacture.  Take  the  Imperial 
3:2,  for  example,  the  big  dailies’ 
favorite.  It’s  job-rated  for  128 
standard  pages  yet  is  known  to 
have  built-in  reserve  for  as  much 
as  144  pages.  And  the  Uniflow— 
many  of  these  originally  80-  and 
96-page  folders,  after  10  years’ 
service  and  with  only  minor 
modification,  are  today  smoothly 
producing  112  pages. 


M 


CHICAGO  BO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


Such  reserve  stamina  is  but  one  extra  value  feature  of 
Goss  folders.  Others,  equally  important  to  you,  are  fully 
enclosed  folding  motion  operating  in  oil  bath— an  exclusive 
Goss  design  that  keeps  gears  free  of  paper  dust  and  all  for¬ 
eign  matter . . .  automatic  safety  clutches  ...  all  rotating 
parts  mounted  in  anti-friction  bearings,  and  dynamically 
balanced  for  smooth  operation  at  all  speeds . . .  and  forced- 
feed  drive  lubrication  to  sim¬ 
plify  maintenance. 

Still,  Goss  folder  efficiency  is 
only  a  small  part  of  headliner 
press  dominance  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  Let  us  tell  you  the 
whole  headliner  performance 
story,  from  reelroom  to  mail- 
room.  It’s  the  story  of  a  judi¬ 
cious  investment.  Write  today.  ■ 


OMPANY 


/ 


IMPROVED  MAKEREADY  is  expe-  MULTIPLE  CONTROL  STATIONS. 

dited  by  D-C  Webmaster’s  precise  control  many  safety  features  to  protect  pressmen, 
of  inching  and  low  speeds.  improve  total  press  operation. 


c  o  N  ~r  R  O  I- 


Newspaper  gets  “level  of 
performance  never  expectecf* 
from  new  D-c  Webmaster  Drive 

Racine  Journal-Times  chooses  Cutier-Hammer  drive 
for  first  installation  of  Goss  Mark  //  press 

When  the  Racine  Journal-Times  converted  D-C  control  at  its  best, 
selected  the  Goss  Mark  II  to  mod-  Static  conversion  means  fewer  moving 
ernize  its  production,  it  also  chose  parts,  higher  efficiency,  less  mainte- 
Cutler-Hammer  control.  As  the  new  nance  and  down  time.  And  Webmas- 
press  and  its  Cutler-Hammer  drive  ter’s  unitized  design  provides  complete 
went  into  operation,  “we  got  a  level  of  flexibility  for  future  expansion, 
performance  we  never  expected  to  A  Cutler-Hammer  specialist  in 
see  from  any  press  drive,”  according  to  newspapers  and  graphic  arts  is  near 
John  Shebeneck,  press  room  foreman.  you.  Call  your  nearby  Cutler-Hammer 
Crisp  inching,  smooth  stepless  speed  office  and  consult  with  him  before  you 
control  from  threading  to  top  speed,  specify.  Not  only  press  drives  . . .  also 
great  reliability  and  reduced  mainte-  the  complete  array  of  equipment  to 
nance  are  among  the  most  appreciated  automate  the  handling  of  papers  from 
benefits  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  drive.  press  through  loading  dock.  Ask  for 
Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  is  static-  Publ.  LO-3-S214. 

Whafs  new?  Ask. . . 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AIL;  Thayer  Scale  hsldfaries: 

Uni-Bus,  Inc.:  Cutler-Hammer  intematior^l.  C.A.  •  Associates:  Cutler-Han.mer  Canac!^  Ltd.; 

Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana,  S.A. 


FAIRCHILD  Walla  Walla 
n  G  W  S  U-B  Names 
Publisher 


“How  to  Sell  Furniture”  is  a  new 
book  which  has  been  added  to  the 
group  of  retail  selling  guides  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fairchild’s  Book  Division. 
It  was  written  by  .Stanley  H.  Slom. 
furniture  editor  of  HOME  FDRN- 
ISHINGS  DAILY,  to  provide  retail 
furniture  salesmen  with  a  basic  sales 
manual  for  dealing  efficiently  and 
profitably  with  customers.  Its  price 
is  $2.75  a  copy. 


Ed  Gold’s  busy  schedule  in  the  next 
two  weeks  calls  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  on  Sept.  20  as  one  of  nine 
judges  for  the  third  annual  “Re¬ 
tailing  Serves  America”  Commenda¬ 
tion  .\wards  competition  sponsored 
by  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Assn,  public  relations  committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  Reader’s 
Digest.  The  awards,  which  will  be 
presented  next  January  at  the 
NRMA  convention,  are  given  for 
outstanding  acts  of  community  serv¬ 
ice.  Mr.  Gold,  who  is  retail  manage¬ 
ment  feature  writer  for  Fairchild 
papers,  also  is  scheduled  to  give 
a  slide-illustrated  talk  on  six  major 
retail  trends  at  the  convention  of 
Canadian  Paint,  Varnish  &  Lacquer 
Assn,  in  Quebec,  Sept.  23-24. 


Walter  D.  Kelly,  head  of  the  Distri¬ 
bution  Division  of  Fairchild’s  Cir¬ 
culation  Dept.,  retired  from  the 
company  on  .\ug.  30  after  fifty  years 
of  service.  His  post  was  taken  over 
by  Thomas  Healey,  who  has  been 
working  with  Mr.  Kelly  since  last 
spring.  Mr.  Healey,  who  joined  Fair- 
child  in  1939,  was  formerly  in  the 
accounting  department. 


Nat  Snydernian,  news  editor,  and 
James  Lydon.  components  specialist, 
of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  spent  two 
days  in  Erie.  Pa.,  this  week  visiting 
the  Erie  Resistor  Corp.  They  also 
visited  the  Research  &  Development 
center  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  .\nother  member  of  the 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  Leon  Tolopko,  engineering 
news  specialist,  was  in  Elkridge, 
Md.  on  Sept.  10  to  attend  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  Westinghouse  EUectric 
Corp.  plant. 


AH  of  the  Fairchild  papers  will  now 
he  represented  in  Kashmir,  India,  by 
J.  N.  Sadhu.  Bob  Kragh  also  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Fairchild 
News  Service,  representing  the  five 
weekly  newspapers  in  Omaha,  Neh. 


PAmCHILD 
PubllcationSf  Inc* 

7  Iwl  12lli  St.,  Nmt  York,  N.  Y. 
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Maa't  Waar,  Elaetraalc  Nuwl  laab, 
MatalwarUag  Nawt,  Diradoria*. 


Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  retirement  of  Frank  G, 
Mitchell  as  publisher  and  Don¬ 
ald  Sherwood’s  assumption  of 
the  additional  title  of  publisher 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Union-Bul¬ 
letin  were  announced  recently. 

Mr.  Sherwood  is  president  of 
Walla  Walla  Union  -  Bulletin 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Dale  A.  Dixon  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Paul  Hunt,  business 
manager. 

'  Mr.  Mitchell  retains  his  stock 
ownership  and  will  continue  in 
the  organization  in  a  sales  and 
advisory  capacity.  He  also  re¬ 
mains  a  director  and  the  first 
j  vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company  and  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Union-Bulletin  Foundation. 

Mr.  Shei*wood,  a  son-in-law 
of  the  late  John  G.  Kelly,  for¬ 
mer  U-B  publisher,  is  the  prin- 
i  cipal  owner  of  the  publishing 
company.  He  holds  directorships 
in  the  Rogers  Walla  Walla  Can- 
j  ning  Co.,  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.  and  Pacific  Northwest  Bell. 

I  Mr.  Mitchell’s  53  years  of 
:  newspaper  work  here  were 
topp^  by  duties  as  publisher 
since  1957.  He  also  was  general 
manager  until  1960,  when  Mr. 
Dixon  assumed  that  post, 
j  Coming  here  from  the  Kansas 
1  City  Star  in  1910,  Mr.  Mitchell 
worked  a  year  for  the  Union. 
He  then  was  hired  by  Mr.  Kelly, 
who  had  entered  the  local  field 
by  buying  the  Bulletin  a  year 
before. 

Mr.  Mitchell  shifted  from  the 
news  room  in  1915  to  advertis¬ 
ing  to  become  the  Bulletin’s  one- 
man  display  and  classified  staff. 
He  became  business  manager 
before  turning  publisher.  His 
continuous  services  was  broken 
only  for  World  War  I  duty  in 
which  he  advanced  from  in¬ 
fantry  private  to  lieutenant. 

*  *  * 

Lei:  M.  Brow'n  —  from  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  State  College 
news  bureau  to  staff  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Trimborn,  formerly 
with  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News  Press  —  to  rewriteman  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Dunkel,  former 
Family  Section  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  —  returned 
to  news  copy  desk  after  a  year’s 
leave  to  write  a  book. 

«  *  * 

,  Clark  Smith,  former  city 


Donald  Sherwood 

editor,  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star  —  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Scandinat'ian  Times,  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

*  *  * 

June  Grimes  —  from  editor 
of  the  student  new’spaper  at 
East  Carolina  College,  to  the 
Raleigh  (N,  C.)  Times. 

*  «  « 

Richard  Crexd,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  TFmsfon- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  —  named  new’s  director 
of  WSJS  radio  and  tv  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

*  *  * 

Conrad  Paysour  —  to  chief 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
seriwr,  Gastonia  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Riddings  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Obser\'er. 

*  « 

Frank  Wilson  Jr.  —  from 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus,  to  Greenville  (N,  C.) 
Daily  Reflector. 

«  *  * 

Patricia  Moore,  reporter  for 
the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Re¬ 
flector  —  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Catherine  Moore  —  from 
Greenville  (N.  C.)  Reflector,  to 
teach  journalism  at  Hampton, 
Va. 

xi  *  a 

R.  J.  Doyle  —  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail. 
Clark  Davey  —  up  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

«  *  a 

CkiNSTANCE  Watson  —  from 
general  assignments  to  home 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald. 

a  a  a 

Theodore  Yudain — from  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
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Time,  to  editor  of  the  Siamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate. 

a  a  a 

Allan  J.  McGuire,  former 
vicepresident  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  —  retired  after  42 
years  with  the  paper. 

a  a  a 

Alan  Cline  —  from  A.ssoci- 
ated  Press  to  editorial  .staff  of 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  Jack 
Rannels  —  from  city  (‘ditor, 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  S(  ntinel, 
to  reporter,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
a  a  a 

Eric  Shuman  —  from  Los 
Angeles  City  News  Service  desk, 
to  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times  Today.  Mike  Miher, 
police  reporter,  succeeds  Mr. 
Shuman ;  Laurence  J.  Peck  — 
to  police  beat. 

a  a  a 

J.  M.  Henderson  —  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Gazette 
Printing  Company  Limited, 
Montreal.  He  continues  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager, 
a  a  a 

George  Foster,  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  —  to  police 
reporter,  Waterbury  ( Conn.) 
Repuhlicnn.  Carolyn  Carpen- 
TIERI  —  to  city  staff.  Republi¬ 
can;  Ritth  Diechman,  society 
reporter.  Republican  and  Water¬ 
bury  American  —  resigned. 

James  Jensen  —  from  reporter, 

Republican,  to  city  .staff,  Ameri- 


Nick  Elliott  —  from  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  to 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 


ON  NEWS  DESK— John  O.  Em 
merick  Jr.,  a  Harvard  Niemaa 
Fellow  in  1961-62,  hat  been  named 
atsistanf  newt  editor  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun.  For 
tix  yeart  he  hat  been  managing 
editor  of  the  McComb  (Mitt.) 
Enterprite-Journal.  He  it  a  grade 
ate  of  the  Univertity  of  Mittittippl 
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Scripps-Howard 
Promotes  2  in 
Chicago  Office 

The  api)ointment  of  Greg  A. 
Dembski  as  manager  of  the 
Chicago  'iffiee  of  the  General 
Advertising  Department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
has  l>een  announced  by  Lewis  S. 
Fidler,  director.  He  succeeds  the 
late  W.  A.  Daniels. 


At  the  same  time  Mr.  Fidler 
announced  the  promotion  of 
Buell  M.  Brooks  to  the  Chicago 
office  from  San  Francisco,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  30. 

Mr.  Dembski  has  been  with 
Scripps-Howard  since  1949. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  on  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Cresmer  and  Wood¬ 
ward  Chicago  office.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  the 
merchandising  department  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1941. 

Educated  at  DePaul  and 
Northwestern  Universities,  Mr. 
Dembski  is  married  and  has  five 
children. 

Mr.  Brooks,  a  native  Cali¬ 
fornian,  has  been  with  Scripps- 
Howard  since  1950.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Scripps-Howard  he  was 
media  director  for  Erwin  Wasey 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  UCLA,  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

*  *  * 

Stephkn  M.  Shields,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
porter  —  to  editorial  staff  of  the 
Covina  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

John  Blitz  —  from  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  to  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Gil  Hinshaw  —  from  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal,  to 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Merrill  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examnier, 
succeeding  Mark  Darnby  —  to 
general  manager  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KLO. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Carlson,  UPI  staffer 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  resigned 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  Bob 
Gordon  —  appointed  to  the 
vacancy. 

«  *  « 

Mack  Harris  —  from  state 
editor  to  city  editor,  .Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jim  Strickland — resigned. 
Bob  Hess,  reporter  —  to  state 
editor. 

<•>  «  « 

Richard  E.  Morrison,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montana  Standard 
and  Butte  Daily  Post  —  elected 
president  of  the  Montana  As¬ 
sociated  Press  organization. 

*  *  « 

C.  Kenneth  Siner,  formerly 
with  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  —  to  AP  correspondent  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  succeeding  Gene 
ScHROBDER  —  to  the  Detroit 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  F.  Imhoff  —  from 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  staff, 
to  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun  as  general  reporter. 

*  * 

Dorothy  Perkins  —  from 
women’s  editor  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America’s 
publications,  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Ardmore 
(Pa.)  Main  Line  Times. 

*  It  m 

Saul  Hoffman,  former  real 
estate  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  —  to  bureau  manager 
in  Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.,  for  the 
Ft.  Pierce  (Fla.)  News-Tribune. 

m  *  * 

David  Wollstadt,  1963  grad¬ 
uate  of  Bowdoin  College  —  to 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  as  a 
Gannett  Group  trainee. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Batty  —  from  assistant 
telegraph  editor,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle,  to 
copy  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

4>  *  * 

Sbbgar  Swanson  Jr.  —  to  re¬ 
porter  for  Tri-County,  Minn., 
Publications. 

*  *  « 

Don,  Riggenbach,  summer  in¬ 
tern  at  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Record  —  returned  to  Eastern 
New  Mexico  University  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chase. 

*  *  •  ^ 

Hal  Glassman  —  from  city 
and  sports  desk  to  sports  editor 
of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily 
Sun. 

*  *  « 

Stewart  G.  Ettinger  —  to 
city  editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Berks  County  Record. 

*  *  * 

Gil  Spencer  —  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ardmore  (Pa.) 
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Main  Line  Times,  to  news  desk 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  Suburban  West  edition. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Kenward  —  from  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  to  photography 
staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal. 

4i  * 

Robert  Skillicorn  —  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
tnento  (Calif.)  Bee  to  Roseville 
(Calif.)  Press-Tribune. 

t  *  * 

Dick  Rhodda  —  from  state- 
house  reporter,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  to  political  editor, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Herbert  Philups,  re¬ 
tired. 

«  *  « 

Michael  Kenney,  former 
education  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  to  manager, 
Connecticut  Life  magazine. 

*  *  * 

John  Berry  —  to  editor’s  as¬ 
sistant,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  succeeding  Elliot  Fried- 
.MAN  —  to  city  staff. 

*  ♦  * 

Sue  Anne  Hampton  —  to 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edie  Burnette — teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Canton,  N.  C.,  schools. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Harrington,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln 


lTl¥llir^ 


PROMOTED— Edward  N.  Brand¬ 
enburg  (above)  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  division  sales 
manager  of  Whitlock  and  Co.  Inc., 
circulation  service  agency.  He  has 
been  with  the  organization  21 
years.  In  another  appointment, 
Lewis  F.  Mottice  was  made  sales 


(Neb.)  Herald  and  the  UPI 
staff  at  Lincoln  and  Omaha  —  to 
reporter,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News. 

*  «  « 

Paul  Danaceau,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  —  appointed  press  sec¬ 
retary  of  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
of  Indiana. 


...paves  the  way  to  the  big  media  users  who  are 
aiways  “in”  to  your  sates  story  any  business 
day  of  the  week. 
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Harvey  J.  Kelly 
Dies;  Papers’ 
Labor  Counsel 


into  city  residence  there.  Mr. 
Kelly  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  Spokane  reporter. 

• 

Marie  Davidson  Dies; 
Hailetl  As  ‘Mrs.  Music’ 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  77,  newspa¬ 
per  labor  counsellor,  died  in  a 
hospital  here  Sept.  4.  He  retired 
a  decade  ago  after  serving  as 
general  counsel  for  the  Hearst 
New’spapers  since  1936. 

Before  joining  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  Mr.  Kelly  was  for  10 
years  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee.  His 
early  posts  included  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Publishers  Association. 

After  handling  negotiations  in 
Pacific  Coast  newspaper  strikes 
he  retired  to  a  ranch  near  Couer 
d’Alene,  Idaho.  Later  he  moved 


Hollmork: 


What  Is  Respectability  . . . 
in  newspaper  features? 


Respectability  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
visible  assets  of  good  newspaper 
features.  You  can't  see  it.  Your 
readers  can't  see  it.  But  both 
know  when  it's  there  —  or  not. 

There  are  many  advice  colum¬ 
nists,  but  only  one  has  been  at 
the  top  for  25  years.  That  is  why 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  notional 
professional  fraternity  for  wom¬ 
en  in  journalism,  gave  its  Head¬ 
liner's  Aword  recently  to  Ruth 
Millett  of  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Ruth  first  learned  respecta¬ 
bility  at  father's  knee.  Ralph  Mil¬ 
let,  a  distinguished  editorialist, 
tought  her  early:  "steer  clear  of 
the  obvious  approach  .  .  .  never 
write  anything  you  don't  believe 
or  would  be  oshamed  to  hove 
under  your  byline." 

Year  after  year  Ruth  Millett 
hos  grown  in  stature  with  news¬ 
paper  reoders  while  keeping  the 
young  viewpoint.  She  never  lets  j 
them  down  with  flippant  advice  ! 
or  scorns  a  troubled  person  to 
get  a  laugh.  She  respects  readers 
and  readers  respect  her.  Readers 
respect  the  newspaper  which 
gives  them  her  doily  column. 

Respectability  is  o  hallmark  of 
Ruth  Millett  and  NEA. 


/  President  and  Editor 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


San  Francisco 

Marie  Hicks  Davidson,  86, 
who  ended  a  newspaper  career 
begun  in  her  teens  when  she  re¬ 
tired  six  years  ago  as  music 
and  society  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin,  died 
here  Sept.  3. 

Mrs.  Davidson  owned  and 
published  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
Tulare  Advance  before  coming 
to  the  San  Francisco  area.  She 
was  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Francisco  Post, 
Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer  and  Berkeley  Gazette 
before  going  to  the  C-B.  She  was 
acclaimed  “Mrs.  Music  of  the 
Call  Bulletin”  at  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Symphony  tribute  in  1957. 
• 

Rioliard  S.  Hunter  Dies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Richard  Swan  Hunter,  67, 
makeup  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  who  retired 
Aug.  1,  died  here  Aug.  30.  He 
was  news  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram 
from  1923  to  1939.  A  son,  Rich¬ 
ard,  is  city  editor  of  the  Courier 
Journal,  and  a  brother,  Sam,  is 
news  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  F.  Schilder,  74,  one¬ 
time  cartoonist  and  editor  of 
the  Sunday  rotogravure  section 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  from  1923  to  1962; 
Aug.  25. 

*  «  * 

Leo  j.  Lanning,  74,  owner  of 
the  Lanning  News  Bureau  at  the 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
since  1919;  Aug.  24. 

«  «  * 

E.  Julian  Herndon,  69,  re¬ 
tired  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  Little  Rock;  Aug.  26. 

«  «  * 

Deborah  Corle,  retired  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Newspaperwomen’s  Club; 
Aug.  25.  She  had  worked  in  the 
society  news  department  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Plotkin,  57,  infor¬ 
mation  officer  of  the  United 
States  Public  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Journal  and  the 
New  York  Post;  Aug.  29. 

«  *  * 

Gordon  K.  Seiagrove,  73,  for¬ 
mer  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Lambert  &  Feasley  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  New  York  and 
former  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Sept.  2. 


Birch  B.  Ridgway,  65,  editor 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier  for  more  than  43  years; 
Sept.  4. 

«  V  V 

Fred  Gaertner  Jr.,  72,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  Sept.  6. 

«  *  * 

Lewis  Allen,  77,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal;  Sept.  2. 

*  *  * 

Ashley  W.  (Joe)  Cooper, 
former  reporter  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  and  Gazette;  recently. 

V  «  * 

Bert  S.  Coleman,  83,  retired 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Aug.  30. 

«  V  « 

Kenneth  A.  McMillan,  69, 
circulation  director  of  the 
Toronto  Star  and  the  Star 
Weekly;  Sept.  6. 

«  «  « 

Edward  J.  Sherman,  63, 
managing  editor  of  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star;  Sept.  7. 

«  V  V 

James  A.  Wilverding,  65, 
general  manager  of  the  Elkins 
(W.  Va.)  Intermountain;  Sept. 
1. 

*  V  * 

H.  Carleton  Cady,  63,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette;  Sept.  5. 

*  *  * 

Rafael  Maluenda,  78,  editor 
of  the  Santiago  (Chile)  El 
Mercurio;  Sept.  4. 

*  «  * 

Mel  Gallagher,  60,  sports 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Aug.  18. 

*  *  « 

Sydney  P.  Cook,  69,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News;  Aug.  18. 

V  *  * 

Edgar  C.  White,  85,  former 
circulation  director  of  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle; 
Aug.  22. 

4c  *  * 

Glen  Chugg,  60,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Palos  Verdes 
(CaliL)  News;  Aug.  20. 

4c  4c  4c 

Deborah  J.  L.  Corle,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Aug.  26. 

«  V  * 

Albert  Loren  Weeks,  75, 
former  drama  critic  for  the 
Detroit  News;  Aug.  25. 

«  «  * 

Euzabeth  Moffett,  89,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  former 
weekly  newspaper  owner  in 
Kansas;  Aug.  19. 

•  V  * 

Edward  R.  Cluett,  61,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager,  Dit- 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  more  recently  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Min¬ 


neapolis  Star  and  ‘'ribune-i 
recently. 

4c  4:  4c 

Edwin  Stitart  Townsend,  73 
co-publisher  of  th»‘  DiUon 
(Mont.)  Tribune -Exo  miner' 
Aug.  18. 

*  *  V 

Alexis  Coleman,  88,  former 
assistant  sports  editor,  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald  and  finan¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  former  Nev 
York  Herald;  Aug.  19. 

• 

Labor’s  Herald 
Given  Reprieve 
Until  Election 

Londok! 

International  P  u  b  1  i  s  h  i  n  g 
Corp.,  Britain’s  biggest  neww 
paper  group,  has  agreed  to  keep 
the  La  tori  te  Daily  Herald  alive 
at  least  until  the  next  national 
election. 

The  decision  was  announcei 
in  a  letter  from  Cecil  King,  the 
corporation’s  chairman,  to  th» 
Trades  Union  Congress.  The! 
corporation  owns  51  percent  of 
the  Herald,  the  Trades  Uniow 
Congress  49  percent. 

The  Herald  sells  about  IJl 
million  copies  a  day  but  accord-* 
ing  to  the  corporation  is  losing' 
at  the  rate  1,800,000  pounds 
($2.24  million)  a  year. 

The  corporation,  which  owns 
the  4.5  million  circulation  Daily 
Mirror  and  other  mass  circula¬ 
tion  papers,  took  over  the  Her¬ 
ald  when  it  bought  out  the  Od- 
hams  Press  organization  in 
March,  1961. 

It  pledged  then  to  keep  the 
Herald  running  for  at  least 
seven  years.  It  now  wants  to 
buy  out  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  share  of  the  paper  and 
supplant  the  Herald  with  a  new 
radical  daily  which  it  guaran¬ 
tees  to  keep  running  for  the  rest 
of  the  seven-year  term. 

The  Herald  is  the  only  daily 
officially  backing  the  opposition 
Labor  Party. 

• 

Reporter  Obtains 
Public  Defender 

Cleveland 

A  three-year  effort  to  bring 
Cleveland  a  public  defender  of¬ 
fice  has  been  victorious.  Marcus 
Gleisser,  courts  reporter  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  wrote  a  five-part 
series  showing  the  need  for  such 
an  office.  The  Cleveland  Founda¬ 
tion  came  through  with  a  $100,- 
000  grant. 

Judges  refused  to  recognize 
the  office.  It  was  attacked  on 
many  sides  as  the  Plain  Dealer 
ran  editorials  stressing  its  need, 
and  Mr.  Gleisser,  a  lawyer  him¬ 
self,  pushed  the  case  to  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court. 
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Paul  Revert  Statue  and  Old  North  Church,  Boston — New  England  Council  Photo 


Industrial  present  matches  historical  past, 
pushing  income  and  sales  high  as  a  steeple! 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (E), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e), 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNEtT'ICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Old  North  Church  recalls  the  New  England  area’s  historical 
heritage,  and  symbolizes  the  deep-rooted  traditions  of 
craftsmanship,  skills  and  integrity  . . .  that  are  the  basis 
for  today’s  Yankee  know-how,  and  for  the  diversification  that 
makes  New  England  prosperous,  and  a  better  market  place. 


One  if  by  land— new  electronics  industry,  responsible  for  an 
S9%  increase  in  employment!  Two,  if  by  sea— nuclear  subs 
replace  the  schooner.  Total  manufacturing  plants  up  oyer 
50%  sinc'e  1939!  Silversmith  Paul  Revere  would  be  lunazerl! 


All  this  contributes  to  making  New  England  first  in  the 
nation  in  per  family  food  sales  ($1,123),  and  sec-ond  U.S. 
region  in  per  household  total  retail  sales. 

And  New  England  newspapers  effectively  reach  every  household 
in  the  area,  too  .  . .  more  economically,  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  media. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


PROMOTION 


I  Grid  Gag  Gets  the  Gals 


Store  Displays  Urged 
By  Offbeat  Mailings 


By  George  Wilt 


The  merchandising  of  national 
advertising  can  become  extreme¬ 
ly  repetitious  and  trite.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  provide  a 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  with  repeated  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  creativity  and  original¬ 
ity. 

As  part  of  a  complete  market¬ 
ing  program,  an  agency  will  re¬ 
quest  the  newspaper  to  notify 
retailers  and  distributors  of  the 
up-coming  campaign,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  stores  capitalize  on  the 
advertising  by  prominently  dis¬ 
playing  the  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise.  Too  many  phone  calls,  post¬ 
cards  or  mimeographed  letters, 
however,  can  destroy  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  plans,  out  of 
boredom  and  monotony. 

Relies  on  Gimmicks 

There’s  nothing  monotonous 
about  some  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  efforts  produced  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Press,  where 


promotion  manager  Gene  Atkin¬ 
son  turns  out  promotion  and 
merchandising  for  the  Press  and 
other  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
Mr.  Atkinson  relies  heavily  on 
gimmick  mailings,  enclosing  he 
refers  to  as  “motivators”  with 
his  mailings  to  store  buyers, 
merchandise  men,  general  man¬ 
agers  and  other  executives  of 
major  food  concerns,  food  brok¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  their  ad 
agencies. 

“I  call  them  this  to  set  them 
apart  from  the  plain  gimmick 
class,”  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  “be¬ 
cause  their  sole  purpose  is  to 
motivate  action  from  their  re¬ 
cipients,  as  indicated  by  their 
accompanying  messages.” 

In  “blasting  ofT’  a  full  color 
hi-fi  page  for  “Action”  Bleach, 
Mr.  Atkinson  used  the  theme: 
“Action  .  .  .  modem  as  today’s 
Guided  Missile.”  Grocery  dis¬ 
tributors  received  a  gold-colored 
anodized  metal  coin  bank  in  the 
shape  of  a  missile,  over  a  foot 


I  Lima,  Ohio 

I  Some  say  it’s  hal’d  to 
^  please  a  woman,  but  the 
I  Lima  Citizen  has  the  for- 
I  mula:  its  annual  Femme 
I  Football  Clinic. 

The  Citizen  premiered  the 
I  special  for  gals  last  year  to 
I  teach  ’em  all  about  the  pig- 
I  skin  sport.  They  loved  it,  de¬ 
manding  a  re-play  this  sea- 
f  son,  and  they  got  it. 

I  For  the  main  attraction, 
I  the  Citizen  snagged  Woody 
I  Hayes,  chief  of  the  Ohio 
i  State  Buckeyes,  who  literally 
I  had  the  gals  spellbound  with 
I  his  tales  of  the  game. 

I  Gene  Ferine,  Citizen  sports 
\  editor,  emceed  the  operation 
I  and  Citizen  women’s  editor 
I  Hope  Strong,  looking  a 
I  “dandy”  in  a  football  uni- 
I  form,  gave  the  commentary 
i  on  a  show  of  stadium  fash- 
:  ions  provided  by  local  mer- 
=  chants. 

I  Movies  of  Ohio  State  teams 
I  in  action,  a  Walt  Disney  film, 


high.  The  accompanying  letter 
carried  the  “missile”  theme 
throughout,  pointed  out  that  the 
“Action”  ad  would  be  seen  by 
the  Press,  Star-Journal  and 
Staten  Island  Advance’s  465,000 
reader-families. 

To  announce  a  campaign  for 
Chun  King  Chinese  food,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  conceived  a  mailing 
of  a  genuine  oriental  abacus. 
The  accompanying  letter  carried 
a  three-line  heading  in  Chinese 
characters,  followed  by  the  trans¬ 
lation,  “Chun  King  Chinese  food 
sales  make  much  music  on 
American  cash  registers.”  The 
letter  urges  grocers  to  keep  the 
oriental  food  products  up  front 
on  their  shelves.  A  proof  of  one 
of  the  advertisements  was  also 
enclosed  in  the  box  with  the 
oriental  adding  machine. 

To  promote  a  campaign  for 
Mrs.  Paul’s  fish  sticks  and  other 
seafood  products,  the  “motiva¬ 
tor”  was  a  miniature  fisher¬ 
man’s  hat  with  a  fishing  lure 
tucked  into  the  hatband.  The 
letter  to  grocers  not  only  told 
about  the  product  and  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  but  suggested  that  the 
inverted  hat  becomes  a  practical 
coaster. 

In  announcing  a  schedule  for 
“Care  Odorless  Bleach,”  a  pair 
of  kissing  dolls  was  mailed 
along  with  a  three  stanza  poem, 
“Owed  to  Care.” 

When  Pillsbury  ran  an  eight- 
page  color  roto  ad  section  in  the 
Sunday  Press,  Mr.  Atkinson 
used  a  letter  headed:  “Let’s 
have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  about 
Pillsbury!”  The  copy  used  a 


Hope  Strong  of  the  Lima  Citi-  I 
zen  does  a  bit  of  narrating  about  j 
football  fashions.  | 


“How  To  Play  Football,” ! 
brief  talks  and  demonstra- 1 
tions  by  a  referee  and  a  I 
trainer,  and  of  course.  Woody  ; 
Hayes,  highlighted  the  eve- 1 
ning’s  program. 

Local  trainer  Walter  Koch  ; 
demonstrated  the  safety! 
equipment  used  in  football ! 
and  made  a  player’s  mouth- 1 
piece  out  of  plastic  l)efore  the  i 
audience. 


hearts,  sweethearts,  cupid 
theme,  and  the  mailing  included 
a  copy  of  the  section,  plus  a 
valentine-boxed  chattering  i 
heart,  similar  to  the  wind-up 
variety  usually  associated  with 
a  set  of  teeth. 

To  kick  off  advertising  in 
four  Newhouse  Newspapers  for 
Progresso  Chickarina  Soup,  the 
usual  letter  was  omitted,  but 
a  printed  folder  was  attached 
to  a  package  containing  an 
ocarina  musical  toy.  “Join  us 
in  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Progresso  Chickarina  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  ocarina,”  read  the  headline 
on  the  folder.  “The  ocarina 
(rhymes  with  chickarina,  quotes 
the  copy)  is  just  our  way  of 
bringing  Progresso’s  wonderful 
new  soup  to  your  attention,  and 
suggesting  that  keeping  fully 
stocked  and  well  displayed  will 
be  good  business  for  you,”  is 
printed  on  the  little  folder.  | 

The  lists  used  for  the  mer-  : 
chandising  campaigns  vary  con-  : 
siderably  in  size.  Mr.  Atkinson  % 
buys  his  assorted  “motivators”  j' 
in  quantities  ranging  from  six 
dozen  to  250.  He  is  convinced  : 
that  the  unique  campaigns  get  ; 
results,  and  the  advertising  de-  e 
partment  of  Newhouse  News-  |i 
papers  has  letters  to  confirm  his  | 
convictions.  Recipients  of  some 
of  the  mailings  admit  that  they 
look  forward  curiously  for  the 
next  campaign. 

“It’s  lots  of  fun  figuring  these 
things  out,”  Mr.  Atkinson  told 
us.  Retailers  should  have  fun 
receiving  them,  too. 


IBM  Public  Relations 

Unusual  career  opportunity  for  out¬ 
standing  news  or  public  relations  man 
to  join  our  staff. 

Requirements:  good  academic  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  several  years  of  major 
professional  experience  in  daily  news¬ 
papers,  wire  services,  news  magazines, 
or  public  relations.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  benefits,  growth  prospects. 

IBM  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Please  send  resume  of  education  and 
experience  to: 

Arnold  Lerner,  Department  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  IBM  Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

IBM 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  MEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


Dominant  in  readership  among  men 
—and  among  women,  too— in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  Research  substantiates  it. 

Another  point  of  leadership:  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  read  at  home 
^  15  out  of  16  of  its  readers. 

The  facts  are  spelled  out  in  the 
new  Philadelphia  Market  Profile, 
conducted  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates  Research,  Inc.  It  is  the 
only  Philadelphia  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  study  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile 
shows  how  newspapers  are  re¬ 


ceived  and  where  they  are  read.  It 
contains  data  on  reader  character¬ 
istics  such  as  incomes,  children,  ed¬ 
ucation,  vacations,  and  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative 
new  study,  write  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  30th  and  Market  Streets, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pennsylvania,  or 
contact  your  nearest  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION 
MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue, 
Yukon  6-3434.  Chicago:  333  N. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103. 
Detroit:  604  Northland  Towers, 
Southfield, 442-5672.  San  Francisco: 
111  Sutter  Street,  Douglas  2-5422. 


Los  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Dunkirk  1-2251. 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard 
Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


“UP  TIME”  assembler 
assures  more  type  from  tape 


The  Monarch  assembler  is  a  proven  “Up  Time”  producer— capable  of  accurate  assembly  of  mats  and 
spacebands  at  constant  high  speed.  Here’s  why:  First,  suction  speeds  mat  delivery,  eliminates  slip¬ 
page,  reduces  possibility  of  transposition.  Second,  delta  design  of  belt  delivery  power  drives  each 
matrix  to  the  special  seven-prong  star  wheel  at  the  correct  angle.  Third,  spaceband  director  targets 
bands  into  the  line  with  perfect  timing.  □  Result,  combined  “Up  Time”  design  keeps  mats  coming 
and  spells  production— “Up  Time”  production.  □  The  Monarch  is  loaded  with  “Up  Time”  features  that 
add  up  to  profitable,  high  volume  typesetting.  Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to  show  them  all  to  you. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY, 

A  Division  of  Harris  intertype  Corporation 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


Set  in  Fotosetter  News  Gothics. 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


CLOSEUP  LOOK  of  high-speed  Goss  Mark  Headliner  II  printing  press 
is  taken  by  Leo  Schuba  (left)  electrical  superintendent,  and  Fred  Paul, 
mechanical  superintendent.  They  helped  supervise  installation  of  first  of 
32  press  units  delivered  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Toronto  Telegram 
All  Set  to  Make 
Move  Over  Holiday 

Toronto 

The  Tdcgram  is  on  the  move 
...  to  140  Front  Street  West. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  12,  the  last 
edition  will  be  produced  in  the 
present  buildinfr.  Then,  good¬ 
bye  Bay  and  Melinda  Streets. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  15  —  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving  —  the 
Telegram  will  roll  off  new 
presses  in  a  sparkling  new  build¬ 
ing. 

In  6.5  hours  the  entire  trans¬ 
fer  of  operations  must  be  ac¬ 
complished.  At  the  same  time 
the  complex  news  -  gathering 
task  must  continue  without  in¬ 
terruption. 

There’ll  be  a  lot  of  things  to 
move  from  the  old  building  .  .  . 
among  them  a  bronze  bust  of 
John  Ross  Robertson  who 
founded  the  Telegram  in  1876. 

The  new  Telegram  building 
occupies  a  acre  site  with  391 
feet  on  Front  Street  West  just 
West  of  Spadina  Avenue  and 
extending  North  to  Wellington 
Street.  The  building  itself  is 
432  feet  deep  on  the  West  side; 
403  feet  on  the  East.  Three 
floors  provide  235,000  square 
feet  of  space. 

The  building  is,  in  effect,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  separate-but- 
joined  structures: 

1.  The  great  Hall  of  the 
Presses  with  its  ceiling  rising 
40  feet  above  ground  level,  the 
mailing  or  distribution  room  and 
the  newsprint  storage  area. 
These  occupy  one  big  block  on 
the  Wellin^on  Street  side. 

2 .  An  adjoining  but  lower 
block  to  the  East  for  loading 
ramps,  truck  storage  and  the 
garage.  The  roof,  to  which  a 


ramp  leads  from  street  level, 
provides  parking  for  100  staff 
cars. 

3.  The  main,  three-story  unit 
on  the  front  housing  all  other 
departments  —  editorial,  busi¬ 
ness  and  mechanical. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance 
patio,  a  sculpture  by  Gerald 
Gladstone  will  rise  from  a  pool. 
In  the  marble  and  slate  walled 
entrance  lobby  from  which  es¬ 
calators  rise  to  the  principal 
floor,  one  wall  will  bear  a  mural 
by  Harold  Towne. 

From  a  3rd  floor  gallery  a 
picture  window  looks  into  the 
great  Hall  of  the  Presses  con¬ 
taining  three  9  -  unit  Goss 
presses. 


Detroit  Plant  Set  Up 
For  Gravure  Preprints 

Detroit 

Detroit  Gravure  Corp.  has 
completed  installing  machinery 
to  produce  rotogravure  rolls  for 
newspaper  inserts. 

With  the  new  equipment, 
Frank  J.  Cumberland,  executive 
vicepresident  said,  the  company 
can  produce  both  the  “wallpa¬ 
per”  type  of  preprint  and  the 
single  page  lenj^h  legistered 
preprint. 

Detroit  Gravure  has  a  Hoe 
press  with  double  former,  dou¬ 
ble  delivery  newspaper  and  tab¬ 
loid  folder  (rated  at  50,000  tab¬ 
loids  per  hour.) 


Newsday  Licenses 
Strip-O-Type  Use 
By  Other  Papers 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Newsday  announced  this  week 
that  it  will  license  present  and 
future  users  of  its  Strip-O-Type 
Process  of  hot  metal  paste-up, 
for  which  patent  No.  3,086,462 
was  granted  last  April. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Long 
Island  daily.  He  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  George 
Schwartzkopf  as  manager, 
Strip-O-Type. 

“Now  that  our  process  has 
been  patented,”  Mr.  Guggen¬ 
heim  said,  “we  are  making  it 
available  to  other  newspapers 
and  the  allied  publishing  arts 
under  a  uniform  and  reasonable 
licensing  arrangement.  We  will 
continue  to  offer  all  possible  as¬ 
sistance  to  licensees  in  adopting 
this  process.” 

Development  of  the  Strip-O- 
Type  Process  was  l)egun  several 
years  ago  by  Allan  M.  Woods, 
former  Newsday  production 
manager  and  now  a  consultant 
for  the  paper,  who  has  assigned 
his  rights  to  Newsday  Inc. 

On  June  6,  1961,  Mr.  Woods 
presented  a  report  on  the  new 
process  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference 
in  Chicago.  At  the  same  time, 
he  announced  that  Newsday  had 
applied  for  a  patent  on  the  proc¬ 
ess  and,  upon  its  issuance,  in¬ 
tended  to  license  others  who 
wished  to  use  the  process. 

Late  in  June,  1961,  a  Strip- 
O-Type  Process  demonstration 
room  was  set  up  in  Newsday’s 
plant.  Since  that  time  an  esti¬ 
mated  300  papers  have  adopted 
the  hot  metal  paste-up  process 
as  a  time  and  money  saver.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  some  200  news¬ 
papers,  including  several  for¬ 
eign  publications,  have  visited 
the  plant  to  see  the  Strip-O- 
Type  Process  in  operation  and 
gain  information  and  advice  on 
its  use. 

The  Newsday  Strip-O-Type 
Process  provides  a  means  of 
composing  lines  of  type  into  a 
complete  job  or  advertisement 
with  greater  speed  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  than  before  by  eliminating 
most  of  the  tedious  cutting  and 
placing  of  spacing  materials.  It 
makes  it  possible  to  paste  down 
lines  of  type  and  groups  of  lines 
in  much  the  same  manner  used 
for  the  paste-up  of  paper  or 
fllm,  thereby  bringing  to  the 
Composing  Room  many  of  the 
advantages  of  photocomposition 
without  making  engravings. 
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Improved  Ink  Feed 
And  Plate  Lock-Up 
On  Scott  Super  70 

At  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Manajfement  Conference,  two 
exhibits  at  the  Walter  Scott  & 
Company  booth  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention. 

These  were  the  Rotamatic  Ink 
Feed  and  the  Clean  Ink  System, 
both  intejfral  parts  of  the  new 
Scott  Super  Seventy  Press  Unit 
and  a  newly  designed  Tension- 
plate  Cylinder  with  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  lockup  and  adjustment 
controls. 


steady  and  uniform  control  of 
ink  to  the  ink  feed,  so  that  once 
an  ink  fountain  is  sot  for  the 
plates  involved,  the  ink  will  stay 
at  that  value  and  all  foreign 
matter  will  be  removed  from 
the  ink,  as  an  automatic  part  of 
the  press  operation. 

Clean  ink  is  based  on  an  ink 
circulating  system:  Thus  it  can 
be  understood  that  the  pigment 
is  maintained  at  a  uniform  con¬ 
centration  by  the  fact  of  ink 
circulation  maintaining  not  only 
a  concentration  consistency,  but 
viscosity  consistency  as  well. 

Pocket  and  Blade 


Portable  Page-wide  Color  ink  tanks  on  Scott  Super  Seventy — with  nylon 


Clean  ink  is  pumped  to  an 
area  under  the  fountain  blade 
and  a  retaining  pocket  is  formed 
by  the  page-wide  compartment- 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  aATB  ma  of  frbssmen— no  costly 

INSTAJXATIONS 

•  CAM  U  irSKD  ON  NKW  OB  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AMD  EASILY  MAIM- 

VAixm 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Ginsbarq — Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 


•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Let  as  taO  roa  abaat  the  maar  other  faataioat 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  NANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

■000  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK.  MO.  044-7*77 


The  Rotamatic  Ink  Feed  was 
developed  to  permit  uniformity 
of  printing  from  slow  speed  to 
the  highest  press  speed  that  any 
modern  day  folder  is  capable  of 
handling.  This  type  of  ink  feed 
has  the  feature  of  applying  a 
regulated  ink  film  of  uniform 
density  to  the  printing  plate  sur¬ 
face.  It  will  print  classified,  half 
tones,  and  large  and  small  solid 
areas  with  a  specific  degree  of 
fidelity. 

Principle  of  System 

The  actual  mechanism  itself 
is  simple  and  effective.  Basic¬ 


wipers;  overflow  compartments 
place  for  pump  return 

ally,  the  principle  consists  of 
feeing  the  ink  from  regulated 
film  on  a  fountain  roll  with  a 
degree  of  high  rotary  intermit- 
tency  which  is  ironed  out.  The 
ink  film  is  attenuated  by  pres¬ 
sure  differential  before  the  ink 
is  applied  to  the  first  ink  drum 
or  transferred  to  the  actual  ink 
distribution.  The  ink  is  actually 
fed  by  speed  and  pressure  dif¬ 
ferential,  which  results  in  a  un¬ 
iform  feed  of  ink  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  this  provides  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  efficient  ink  distribu- 


Installation  on  late 
model  Gobs  Headliner 

I  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


below  each  tank  with  suction  line  in 
of  surplus  inks  to  each  tank. 

tion.  With  a  more  uniform  feed 
of  ink,  less  work  need  be  done 
in  distribution  to  actually  se¬ 
cure  the  ink  film  necessary  for 
form  transfer  to  the  plate  print¬ 
ing  surface.  The  action  is  rot¬ 
ary  and  provides  an  ink  system 
that  provides  maximum  uni¬ 
formity  of  ink  film,  together 
with  a  simplicity  in  the  mechan¬ 
ism  which  is  devoid  of  vibration, 
roller  bounce,  and  has  inherent 
built-in  safety  features  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  to  the  mechanism 
in  case  of  paper  wrap. 

The  Clean  Ink  System  is  de¬ 
signed  for  black  and  color  and 
maintains  a  uniformity  of  ink 
consistency  that  prevents  any 
foreign  matter  from  obstructing 
the  ink  feed  at  the  point  of 
fountain  blade  regulation.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  has  been  faced  in  press 
operation  is  bits  of  paper  which 
clog  the  ink  control  and  ink 
feeding  systems.  The  main 
theme  of  clean  ink  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  ink  devoid  of  foreign 
matter  which  would  prevent  the 


ed  fountain.  The  fountain  blade, 
is  located  at  the  top  and  another 
blade,  forming  a  compartment, 
is  on  the  same  side  as  the  foun¬ 
tain  blade  but  this  blade  presses 
against  the  fountain  roller  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  rotation 
of  the  fountain  roller  and  shears 
off  surplus  ink  left  on  the  sur¬ 
face  after  the  ink  feed,  and  re¬ 
turns  it  to  the  main  tank.  Ink 
from  the  main  tank  is  circu¬ 
lated  directly  to  the  compart- 
mented  area  and  the  ink  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  overflow  to 
prevent  stagnation  or  settling 
of  the  pigment.  Nylon  blades 
are  used  to  remove  surplus  ink, 
together  with  any  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  be  in  the  return 
ink  film.  Only  clean-strained 
ink  is  permitted  under  the  foun¬ 
tain  blade. 

A  uniform  inking  system  in 
which  ink  viscosity  is  maintain¬ 
ed,  together  with  the  inherent 
built-in  separation  of  ink  and 
foreign  matter,  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  pressroom  for 
many  years.  Scott  has  now  pro¬ 
vided  the  clean  ink  system  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Impression  adjustment  screws  and  satety  lever  on  Wood  tensionplate 
cylinder.  Screw  adjustments  set  impression  spaces  to  tolerance  of  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  Safety  lever,  in  place  for  lockup  setting,  must 
be  removed  before  press  can  start. 
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Mew  Ink  Feed 

{Conthnicd  from  page  50) 


guarantee  the  elimination  of 
this  troublesome  problem  of  ink 
control. 

l.'iiderside  Lock 

The  new  Scott  press  provides 
either  single  or  two  plate  wide 
underside  lock-ups.  The  single 
plate  wide  lock-up  is  oflFered  for 
ROP  color  i)rinting.  The  feature 
of  the  one  plate  lock-up  is  the 
ability  to  remove  a  plate,  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  registered  po¬ 
sition  of  the  adjacent  plate. 
Each  plate  can  be  moved  indi¬ 
vidually  without  disturbing  or 
unlocking  another  plate. 

A  feature  of  both  one  and 
two  plate  wide  lock-ups  is  a 
built-in  safety  feature  in  which 
the  press  cannot  be  started  un¬ 
less  the  lockup  wrench  has  been 
removed.  Another  feature  is  the 
ease  with  which  color  register 
can  be  obtained  and  the  position 
for  circumferential  adjustment 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  oper¬ 
ator,  adjacent  to  the  plate  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustment.  The  press 
need  not  l)e  barred  or  shifted 
from  plating  position  in  order 
to  obtain  either  side  or  circum¬ 
ferential  plate  register. 

Each  lock-up  finger  has  an  in- 
'  dividual  calibrated  load  cell 
which  is  independent  of  the  ac¬ 
tuating  .shaft;  in  other  words, 
the  two  plate  wide  lock-up  does 
not  involve  any  effect  of  tor¬ 
sional  deflection  which  would 
prevent  the  uniform  loading  of 
each  clip  to  provide  the  locking 
pressure. 

Another  individual  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Scott  lock-ups  is  the 
^  extremely  strong  cylinder  sec¬ 
tions  which  resist  deflection;  a 
careful  analysis  would  indicate 
a  high  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
cylinder.  This  is  important  for 
the  smaller  cylinder  sizes,  such 
as  13-11/16"  diameter  and  14%" 
diameter  with  additional  benefit 
for  larger  cylinder  sizes. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 
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Hanlseho  Press 
With  Scott  Folder 

George  Hantscho  Company 
announces  a  new  451^"  x  65" 
web  offset  newspaper  press  de¬ 
signed  for  1,500  fpm  speed.  The 
press  will  deliver  up  to  64-pages 
tabloid  or  32-pages  standard  at 
50,000  pph,  or  on  collect  folding 
128-pages  tabloid  or  64-pages 
standard  at  25,000  pph.  The 
press  includes  a  Scott  3:2 
Folder,  Wood  Autopasters,  and 
provision  for  gas  dryer  and 
chill  rolls  if  required  for  4-color 
supplement  production.  Optional 
plate  cylinder  design  can  be 
supplied  for  four  (4)  25"  x 


32 plates  or  one  full  size 
plate  per  cylinder. 

Units  include  independent  up¬ 
per  and  lower  motorized  circum¬ 
ferential  and  side  register,  and 
automatic  throw-offs  with  con¬ 
sole  control.  Ink  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  for  heavy  cov¬ 
erage.  Hantscho  3-frame  design 
supports  high  drive  shaft  for 
center  drive  through  helical 
gears  to  upper  and  lower  units 
for  minimum  backlash. 

First  delivery  of  the  45  x 
65"  size  will  be  made  in  mid- 
1964.  A  similar  6-unit  47 %"  x 
38"  design  for  color  supplements 
is  scheduled  for  late  1964  de¬ 
livery  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  43"  circumference  to  com¬ 


plete  this  line  of  high  speed 
newspaper  and  color  supple¬ 
ment  presses. 

• 

New  Vacuum  Pump 
For  Kenro  Vertical  18 

All  Kenro  Model  V184  and 
V185  Cameras  equipped  with 
Vacuum  Heads  (Model  18-20) 
now  have  an  improved  type  of 
Vacuum  Pump  Motor  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment. 

Kenro  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  reports  that  rugged  tests 
proved  this  new  Vacuum  Motor 
has  a  much  longer  life  expec¬ 
tancy,  thereby  greatly  minimiz¬ 
ing  any  service  and  breakdown 
problems.  (Kenro  Graphics  Inc.) 


SOME  FOLKS  ARE  BEING 
DRIVEN  CRAZY 
TRYING  TO  DUPLICATE 
THE  SUPERIORITIES  OF 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 

T rying  to  duplicate  the  advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Mats  would  give  anyone  a  headache.  The  handling  and 
printing  properties  built  into  these  mats  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  and  quality  control— the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  years  of  effort  and  work.  No  need  trying  to  find 
another  mat  with  all  of  the  above  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
qualities.  They  are  not  being  made.  This  too  we  can  prove 
by  demonstration. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
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BjPPSjH  it  if  air  conditioning?  were  to  be 

purpose. 

The  timing-belt  installation 
that  keeps  the  fan  going  in- 
s  eludes  a  “double  extra  heavy” 

24XXH500  driver  pulley,  of  1^/4- 
in.  pitch  and  5-in.  face  width, 
a  toothed  belt  of  the  same  pitch 
and  width,  and  two  driven  pul- 
leys,  coded  72XXH500  and 
90XXH500.  (First  figure  refers 
to  number  of  teeth,  letters  to 
pitch  and  last  three  digits  give 
the  drive  width  in  inches,  tenths 
and  hundredths.)  Pitch  diam- 
eters  of  the  three  pulleys  are 
9.549  (driver) ,  28.648  and  35.810 
in.  The  smaller  driven  pulley 
provides  a  3.00  ratio,  reducing 
the  motor  speed  of  1800  rpm 
to  a  fan  speed  of  600  rpm,  while 
_  the  large  driven  pulley,  nearly 

"  a  yard  in  diameter,  brings  fan 
Timing  Belt  speetl  down  to  480  rpm  by  pro¬ 

viding  a  3.75  drive  ratio. 

The  75-hp,  1800-rpm  motor  The  larger  driven  pulley  is 
drives  a  size  ll’i-LL,  class  Y  used  only  in  the  winter  time  to 
wheel  centrifugal  exhaust  fan,  reduce  the  negative  static  air 
located  two  basements  below  pressure  and  prevent  heat  from 
street  level.  This  fan,  66  in.  in  being  drawn  in  from  other  de¬ 
diameter,  moves  air  at  a  vari-  partments.  A  negative  air  pres¬ 
able  number  of  cfm  to  cool  the  sure  must  be  maintained  in  the 
newspaper  pressroom.  There  are  press  room  at  all  times,  or  ink 
eight  presses,  each  of  which  can  from  the  presses  would  drift 
run  a  96-page  newspaper.  Since  throughout  the  newspaper  offices 
the  stereotype  foundry  is  on  the  and  create  chaos, 
same  level,  a  heat  load  is  built  The  drive  was  recommended 
up  so  terrific  that,  it  is  esti-  by  D.  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  De- 
mated,  300  tons  of  refrigeration  troit  industrial  distributor.  Pul- 


Detroit 

“Current  load  on  a  75-hp 
motor  has  been  reduced  14  per¬ 
cent  by  changing  from  V-belt 
to  timing-belt  drive,”  says  Jake 
Haberman,  chief  machinist  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

“Motor  bearings  formerly  ran 
hot  and  failed  in  less  than  a 
year,  also  V-belts  w’ere  short¬ 
lived  due  to  the  ink  and  oil 
particles  in  the  pressroom,  and 
this  has  been  appreciably  re¬ 
duced.  The  drive  is  smooth-start¬ 
ing.  We  expect  bearing  life  to  be 
at  least  doubled,  which  will  save 
at  least  $700  per  year  on  two 
identical  drives  in  use.  The  tim¬ 
ing-belt  drive  will  pay  for  itself 
the  first  year.” 

A  timing-belt  drive  does  not 
rely  upon  friction  to  transmit 
mechanical  power.  Molded  neo¬ 
prene  teeth  on  the  belt  engage 
axial  grooves  cut  in  metal  pul¬ 
leys.  Hence  there  is  no  loss  of 
power  from  slippage  or  belt 
stretch.  Since  there  is  no  high 
initial  tension,  the  load  on  the 
bearings  is  very  low,  accounting 
for  the  results  described  above,  would  be  needed  to  counteract 


NEW  PRESIDENT  of  +h#  Mid- 
America  Newspaper  Mechanicil 
conference  ii  Irvan  Darnall,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Sprin9- 
6eld  (Mo.)  Newspapers  Inc,  Hi 
was  elected  at  the  third  annuil 
meeting  in  Kansas  City. 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
i  ^  ^  newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 

actual  production.* It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news- 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  casting 
the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  comple- 

by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress. 

Hoe  & 

.  910  138th  Y.  n  W  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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LINOTYPE 


The  Linotype  Elektron  is  the  best-selling  line- 
caster  in  the  nation.  Since  its  introduction  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  this  advanced  machine 
has  been  chosen  consistently  over  any  other 
available  model  by  most  forward-thinking 
newspaper  and  trade  plants.  What  more  can 
we  say?  Quite  a  bit!  Just  ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mergenthaler 
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UaI/ AC  wheels  instead  of  replacing  cooled  quickly  w'ith  water  so 

MoCniniSl  MtUiwS  them  with  new  wheels  as  had  that  it  contracts  and  grips  the 

formerly  been  the  practice.  wheel.  He  says  it  is  like  retread- 
Q&qiiI  TifllC  §nt  method  is  to  press  steel  ing  an  auto  tire,  except  that 

llll^  lUI  tires  on  the  iron  wheels.  The  steel  instead  of  rublier  is  used, 

cost  of  each  tire  is  about  one 

Moiifcnrint  Tmnkc  ^  wheel  and  it  * 

nuWtfUlllll  llUlmO  lasts  three  times  as  long.  Since 

there  are  about  30  of  these  rnOfOll  AppOllltS 
Machinist  William  Davis  re-  trucks  and  the  iron  wheels  wear  36rViC6  MSIISSBr 
ceived  $50  for  his  suggestion  out  in  about  a  year,  the  savings  ® 

which  has  resulted  in  consider-  to  the  company  is  estimated  at  The  appointment  of  Frank  D. 
able  savings  on  a  maintenance  several  thousand  dollars  per  MacDonald  as  national  service 
problem  in  the  Press  Room  of  year.  manager  for  Photon  Inc.,  has 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  Mr.  Davis  said  he  got  his  idea  been  announced  by  Vincent  B. 

Mr.  Davis’  suggestion  per-  from  a  principle  learned  while  Morrison,  general  sales  man- 
tained  to  the  four-wheel  trucks  he  was  a  student  at  Bell  Voca-  ager.  Mr.  MacDonald,  a  grad- 
which  run  on  tracks  to  carry  tional  High  School.  First,  the  uate  of  Northeastern  Univer- 
the  big  rolls  of  newsprint  from  worn  iron  wheel  is  machined  sity,  has  represented  Photon  for 
the  storage  area  to  the  presses,  down.  Then  a  steel  ring  of  the  over  eight  years  as  a  service 
He  developed  an  inexpensive  proper  size  is  heated  until  it  ex-  engineer  and  in  supervisory  ca- 
method  of  retreading  the  cast  pands,  fitted  over  the  wheel  and  pacities. 


CONSULTANT — To  atsitf  in  pt«. 
vidinq  professional  cnginaaiMf 
services  to  the  newspaper 
printing  industry,  Loekweof 
Greene  Engineers  Inc.  has 
pointed  Robert  B.  Patch  to  Hw 
staff  of  its  Newspaper  Divisiei. 
Formerly  employed  by  Goss  Ca» 
pany,  Mr.  Patch  will  assist  ie  fte 
newspaper  activities  of  the  Ns« 
York,  Boston  and  Spartanbeiy. 
S.  C.,  offices  of  Lockwood  Greeei. 


DON’T  TAKE  “POT”  LUCK  WHEN  IT’S 
SO  EASY  TO  HAVE  A  CUSTOMIZED 
FURNACE  BYMn  I  A  AT 


Honolulu  Building 
Project  Announced 

Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  handles  non-editoriil 
functions  for  the  Honolulu,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Honolulu  Star-Bsl 
letin,  has  announced  it  will  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  second  building  be¬ 
hind  the  Press  Building,  when 
both  papers  are  located. 

About  two  acres  of  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  building’s  rear  on 
South  St.  will  hold  a  building 
housing  a  new  $1  million  Goat 
press,  according  to  Philip  M. 
Knox,  HNA  general  manager. 

The  land  is  owned  by  Capital 
Investment  Co. 

Mr.  Knox  said  he  expects  the 
new  press,  and  sections  of  the 
agency’s  present  press,  will  be 
in  operation  in  March.  Tlw 
agency’s  present  presses  are  lo¬ 
cated  about  two  blocks  from  the 
News  Building. 


8-ton  Nolan 
stereo  furnace 
customized  for 
the  Shreveport 
Times  and  Journal. 


UOESN’T  it  make  sense  to  have  a  stereo  furnace  that’s  exactly 
right  for  the  production,  heat,  and  space  needs  of  your  plant? 
Particularly  when  a  Nolan  customized  design  costs  no  more 
than  “off  the  shelf"  equipment  —  often  less!  No  need  to  settle 
for  a  near-miss.  Not  when  you  can  get  remelting  by  the  best... 
savings  by  the  ton,  with  Nolan.  Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 


;  a  420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  || 

‘  X  NEV/ YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  1 

H  S 
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REMODELED  home  of  fhe  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Fla. I  Daily  Sun  .  .  .  and  how 
if  looked  (at  left)  before  the  face¬ 
lifting  job  was  done. 


New  Melal  Furnace 
At  Canadian  Show 

Star  Parts  Inc.  in  cooperation 
with  their  Canadian  subsidiary, ; 
Star  Parts  (Linecasting)  Can¬ 
ada  Ltd.,  will  exhibit  three 
phases  of  automation  in  con-  j 
nection  with  the  operation  of  j 
linecasting  machines  at  the  Ca-  ! 
nadian  Graphic  Arts  Show  Oct. 
15-18  in  Toronto.  j 

The  exhibit  will  consist  of:  | 

1)  A  speeded  up  rebuilt  line-  ; 

casting  machine  will  be  shown  j 
in  operation  by  a  Star  Auto-  j 
Setter,  the  first  electronically  | 
designed  equipment  for  auto- ' 
matic  operation  of  linecasting ' 
machines.  I 

2)  On  the  same  machine  will 
be  shown  the  tape  operated  Star 
Selectro-Matic  Quadder. 

3)  An  automatic  type-metal  j 
resmelting  furnace  will  be  dis-  ! 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  Egnilkap  Fur-  i 
nace  turns  type  metal  into  line¬ 
casting  machine  feeder  pigs,  at  ; 
the  rate  of  2400  lbs.  per  hour.  I 
The  metal  feeding  valve  shuts  i 
off  automatically  when  the  i 
proper  level  is  reached  in  each 
pig  mold.  The  pig  molds  are 
chain-driven  in  continuous  cycle 
through  a  water  trough,  chilled 
and  dumped,  all  without  han¬ 
dling  by  any  human  being. 


OUR  75TH  YEAR 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 


User  Findings 
Mark  Agenda 

San  Francisco 

Reports  of  results  noted  in  the 
use  of  new  equipment  will  fea¬ 
ture  sessions  of  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Sept.  20-22.  Howard 
Fitzsimmons,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald,  is  president. 

Studies  will  include  computer¬ 
line  justification,  it  was  noted 
by  Hans  Rosberg,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  and  gen¬ 
eral  chairman. 

Speakers  on  offset  include 
Bob  Paulos,  publisher,  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  which 
went  directly  from  hot  type  into 
full  offset  reproduction,  and 
Ewing  Shoemaker,  who  will  tell 
of  combination  offset  and  web 
letterpress  press  operation. 
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For  these  many  years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  moving  and  ArtrtrtrtrtQQQOQQQfw 
I  erection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  presses  and  all  me- 

chanical  equipment  used  in  the  Publishing  Industry.  _ 

I  We  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  any  move  you  may  | 

have  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner.  *  ^ 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  " «««'«  REPRESENTATIVE 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO..  Inc.  (Uj  m  ruber 


1127  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 
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Phone  666-4114 
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Dry  Ruld  Coupling 
Reduces  Damage  in 
Conveyor  Overload 

Chicago 

A  miniature  railway  handles 
most  of  the  newsprint  that  is 
needed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  produce  the  nearly  a  million 
copies  daily. 

The  underground  rail  convey¬ 
or  system  operates  by  gravity 
to  transport  daily  some  700  to 
900  rolls  of  newsprint  weighing 
1,750  pounds  each  from  point  of 
delivery  to  warehouse  and  from 
warehouse  to  press  room. 

At  one  point  along  the  line, 
however,  the  rails  drop  to  a  low 
level  from  which  the  loaded  cars 
must  be  elevated  about  10  feet 
to  continue  their  journey.  The 
uphill  lift  is  accomplished  with 
chain  and  dogs  between  the  rails 
driven  by  a  7^2  hp  1150  rpm 
constant  speed  dc  motor  and 
floor-mounted  speed  reducer. 

Fred  Paul,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  wanted  to  smooth  out 
the  lift  conveyor,  which  was 
subjected  to  heavy  jolts  as  the 
cars  tended  to  roll  back  while 
conveyor  dogs  were  coming  for¬ 
ward.  This  was  causing  fre- 


The  newef  the  pms., 
the  better  then  like 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
makes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  make  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 
Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 


CvNifig  ftvbiMrs  x 
up  fo  22*  long  earring  in 
itock  at  alt  1imo$. 

Order  IDEAL 
ROLLERS  NOW 


IDEAL  ROLLER  and  MANUFACIHRING  CO 

lONG  ISLAND  CITV  t  N  v  •  CHICAGO  8  HI 
HUNTINGTON  PARK  CAL  *  CHAMftLCI  GA 

ulaslsoro  mass 
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inclined  rail  section.  Elreakag*i 
has  been  eliminated  and  main, 
tenance  costs  reduced  during  tl» 
two  years  the  new  system  hat 
Iteen  in  operation. 

The  “fluid”  in  Flexidyn* 
drives  and  couplings  is  heat 
treated  steel  shot.  Tliis  flow 
charge  is  contained  in  the  hon*. 
ing,  which  is  keyed  to  the  motor 
shaft.  When  the  motor  is  start¬ 
ed,  centrifugal  force  throws  thi 
shot  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
housing,  where  it  packs  around! 
the  fluted  edges  of  a  rotor  bladn^ 
which  transmits  power  to  th*: 
load.  Flexidyne  may  he  set  to  > 
slip  at  a  pre-determined  torqu^- 
and  serves  as  a  device  for  con»] 
trolled  acceleration  and  for  ovwst 
load  protection  of  motors  andj 
machinery.  ■ 


He’s  Proofread  News 
For  Past  71  Years 


CuiCAflii 

George  E.  Nelis,  88,  who  fin-; 
ished  his  71st  year  Aug.  18  ai! 
a  Chicago  Tribune  proofreader, 
is  still  going  strong. 

Declaring  he  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  his  75th  anniversary  in 
the  Tribune’s  proofroom,  Mr. 
Nelis  said: 

“I’ve  never  been  going  so  good 
as  I’m  going  now,  and  I  still 
don’t  need  glasses,  not  even  for 
small  type.” 

Mr.  Nelis  figures  he  has  beai 
reading  the  news  of  the  world 
at  the  rate  of  15,000  to  20,000 
words  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 


CHAIN  CONVEYOR  PULLS  five 
rail  cars  loaded  with  newsprint 
"over  the  hump"  on  miniature 
railroad  at  Chicago  Tribune  ware¬ 
house.  Flexidyne  Dry  Fluid  Coup¬ 
ling,  between  motor  and  speed  re¬ 
ducer,  absorbs  shock  loads  and 
smooths  the  ride  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  fo  drive  components. 

quent  chain  breakage,  speed  re¬ 
ducer  damage,  and  gear  break¬ 
age.  Occasionally  the  shock 
would  cause  one  of  the  heavy 
paper  rolls  to  fall  off  the  car, 
causing  heavy  damage  to  nearby 
equipment. 

He  called  for  help  at  Chicago 
Industrial  Equipment  Company, 
distributor  of  Dodge  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corporation,  Mishawaka, 

Indiana.  Sales  Engineer  Jim 
McKee  recommended  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  chain  coupling 
between  motor  and  reducer  with 
a  Dodge  Flexidyne  Dry  Fluid 
Coupling,  which  is  recommended 
for  hard-to-start  loads  and  for 
many  kinds  of  drives  subject  to 
unexpected  overloads  or  jam¬ 
ming. 

Because  Flexidyne  acts  as  a  of  the 
centrifugal  clutch,  it  slips  smooth. 


DRY  FLUID  COUPLING  Is  de¬ 
signed  fo  slip  momenfarily  under 
overload  or  In  case  of  jam.  This 
unif  Is  equipped  wifh  thermal  cut¬ 
out,  which  shuts  off  power  If 
overload  is  prolonged  while  equip¬ 
ment  is  unattended. 


Arehitaetara 

ErcImmIic 

PlaBRiac 
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MAKING 
A  GOOD 
IMPRESSION 


Shoes  gleam.  Trousers  pressed. 
Face  scrubbed  and  lotioned.  Hair 
slicked  "just  so."  Big  smile.  To¬ 
night  you  meet  the  father  of  the 
girl  of  your  dreams.  You  have  to 
make  a  good  impression.  Our 
business  is  making  good  im¬ 
pressions,  too!  Why  not  join  the 
long  list  of  Burgess  mat  users? 
To  help  them  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression,  more  newspapers  rely 
on  yellow  Burgess  mats  than  any 
other  brand. 


H£LP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


'  ''1 

1 1: 

1 

^  ^ 

GOOD  IMPRESSIONS 
WITH  BURGESS  MATS 
BEGIN  550  FEET 
STRAIGHT  DOWN. 


We  begin  our  quality  control  program  with  water. 
Filtered  water  from  our  own  deep  wells  provides  us 
with  a  big  extra  in  manufacturing.  Controlled  water 
supply  produces  a  better  mat . . .  not  just  in  mois¬ 
ture  content . . .  but  in  the  ability  to  create  a  better 
impression  for  you. 

But  controlled  water  is  merely  a  beginning.  The 
Burgess  mat  undergoes  a  quality  control  program 
that  never  ends.  Our  manufacturing  facilities  are 
the  country’s  newest  and  most  modern.  Our  skilled 
staff  of  chemists  and  technical  people  apply  their 
specialized  knowledge  in  a  continual  program  of 
research  and  development.  We  even  carry  out  our 
own  field  testing  program  under  normal  plant 
conditions  to  prove  our  mats  really  do  stand  out. 

We've  learned  a  lot  in  over  30  years  of  specialized 
experience.  It's  all  yours,  because  our  business  is 
helping  you  make  a  good  impression. 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 
In  Canada;  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto.  Ontario 


Graphic  Arts  Show 
At  Toronto  in  Faii 


Toronto 

Latest  printing  processes  from 
around  the  world  will  be  seen 
in  working  demonstrations  at 
Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show  in 
Automotive  Building,  Exhibition 
Park,  Oct.  15-18. 

Some  240  exhibitors  from  all 
parts  of  Canada,  United  States, 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Sweden  and  Japan  will 
show  new  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including: 

— Four-color  production  runs 
on  a  high-speed  Royal  Zenith 
offset  press. 

— New  types  of  precision  cam¬ 
eras  for  high-speed  platemaking 
and  equipment  for  automatic 
film  processing. 


Wiretyor  Corporation,  East 
'ateis.n.  N.  J.,  has  been 
vardf '  the  contract  to  provide 
lie  complete  materials  handling 
^stem  in  the  expansion  pro¬ 
ram  being  undertaken  by  the 
\eattl<  (Wash.)  Times. 

The  system  to  be  engineered 
nd  built  by  Wiretyer  will  in- 
lude  the  following: 

(1)  a  Newsprint  Roll  Han- 
ling  System  to  deliver  news- 
rint  rolls  from  storage  to  the 
lew  press  room; 

(2)  a  Reel  Room  Non-Pow- 
red  Trackage  System  to  handle 

it  rolls  in  the  new  press 


FAST  ACTION — Only  a  law  hours  after  a  big  fire  broke  out  in  the 
downtown  area,  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  was  on  the  street 
with  three  pages  of  pictures.  Seen  above,  Ned  Bush,  news  editor,  and 
Marsee  Cox,  managing  editor,  show  a  copy  of  the  fire  edition  to  Bill 
Barron,  inventor  of  the  Photo-Lathe  which  made  it  all  possible.  The 
Tribune  has  two  of  the  machines. 


lewspnni 


(3)  Black  and  White  Plate  j  Times  New  Roman,  a  well-established  basic  typeface,  is  now  available  on  the  Ludlow.  Produced 
ereotyi'o  Plate  Conveyor  Sys-  '  for  the  times  of  London  under  the  supervision  of  Stanley  Morison,  Times  New  Roman  is 

ms  to  the  new  and  old  press  excellent  for  newspapers,  publications  and  advertising  display.  Send  for  free  specimen  showing  6  to  72  pt. 


LUDLOW 

TIMES  NEW  ROMAN 


(4)  a  Mailroom  and  Dock  Dis- 
iribution  System  to  handle  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  automatic  stack- 
irs  through  5  tying  lines  to  the 
listribution  dock  and  delivery 
0  the  trucks. 


’ush-Buifon  Centering 
lontrol  for  Typesetter 

A  high-speed  Automatic  Cen- 
ering  feature  for  the  ATF 
lilodel  B  Typesetter  has  been 
innounced  by  the  Photo  Type¬ 
setter  Division  of  American 
Type  Founders. 

According  to  ATF,  operation 
)f  the  new  feature  in  centering 
words  and  lines  is  functionally 
similar  to  (but  faster  than) 
lutomatic  quadding  devices  on 
hot  metal  linecasters.  The  touch 
of  a  single  control  key  precisely 
iciiters  composition  within  line 
measure. 

In  centering  multiple-column 
headings,  the  push-button  con¬ 
trol  works  in  conjunction  with 
simple  typewriter-like  tab  stops 
on  the  ATF  Typesetter  key- 
lioard  and  photo  units.  Once  the 
tab-stop  settings  have  been 
made,  the  operator  can  center 
within  any  tab  measure  auto- 
Tnatically  —  a  composing  func¬ 
tion  impossible  on  most  hot 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 

8  Point 

ABCDEFGHlJKLMNabcdefghijklmnopqrs  ABCDEFGHIJKabcdefgnijklmnopq 

lO  Point  12  Point 

BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz$123456 


ABC'DEFGHlJKLMNOPQRSTabcdefghljklmnopqrstuvwxyz& 

6  Point 


24  Point 


30  Point 


36  Point 


42  Point 


48  Point 


and  straight  matter  composi- 
tion  can  be  interspersed  at  any 
point  without  affecting  the  pro¬ 
grammed  settingrs. 
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LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  14.  ILLINOIS 


THE  “BEST  BUY”  ON  I 


ECONOMICAL..  .Scan-A-Graver*  delivers  any  size 
cut  up  to  a  full  8"  X  10".  There’s  no  outsize  cylinder 
area— no  need  to  waste  time  waiting  to  gang  copy— no 
compromise  on  quality  because  of  need  to  g^ng.  Less 
waste  of  engraving  material. 

FASTER..  .  Scan-A-Graver  produces  cuts,  ready  for 
press,  in  minutes.  Lets  you  vary  contrast  in  seconds, 
make  individual  cuts  as  you  need  them— without 
wasting  engraving  material.  Produces  reverse  cuts  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch. 

EASIER . . .  Anyone  can  operate  a  Scan-A-Graver. 
Simplified  controls  are  mounted  for  easy  access.  No 
clumsy  metal  plates  to  handle.  And  free  training,  on 
your  premises,  turns  your  operators  into  experts. 


STURDIER..  .  No  worry  about  downtime.  Each  | 
rugged  model  is  custom-designed  for  heavy-duty  | 
around-the-clock  use.  14  years  of  experience  mean  I 
operating  problems  have  been  “built-out”.  | 

VERSATILE..  .Whatever  your  engraving  requii»>  I 
ments,  Fairchild  offers  a  full  line  of  Scan-A-Gravers  of 
varying  capabilities  to  meet  the  capacity  needs  of  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

SERVICE..  .  Service  (and  all  engraving  machinet  I 
require  service!)  is  performed  by  factory-trained 
Fairchild  specialists  who  are  recognized  experts  in  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving,  photography,  printing  techniques. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 
otarmcT  ofpiccs:  eastchkstkr.  new  york  •  los  anoeles  •  ati^nta 

CHtCAOO*  TORONTO.  ONTARIO  •OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETMERLANOS 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG  3 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 
in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  vwith  option  to  buy 


CITY. 


'ONE. 


.STATE. 


Press  Control 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


and  there  are  four  group  con¬ 
trols. 

It  is  possible  to  program  any 
combination  of  presses  into  a 
group  control,  so  that  all  presses 
but  one  shut  down  before  the 
end  of  the  run. 

This  confines  any  over-run  to 
one  press,  and  that  amounts 
only  to  the  number  of  papers 
below  the  counter. 

A  visual  count  is  shown  in 
lights  on  a  totalizer. 

When  several  presses  are 
printing  60,000  copies  an  hour, 
their  total  output  is  shown  on 
this  screen.  Ne^less  to  say  that 
the  eye  can  only  follow  the  num¬ 
ber  changes  in  the  hundreds  col¬ 
umn;  the  lower  digits  change 
too  rapidly  to  see. 

Each  of  the  Herald’s  seven 
presses  can  be  assigned  to  each 
of  the  four  groups. 

A  testing  sequence  is  built 
into  the  mechanism,  so  that  the 
operator  can  “fake”  all  possi¬ 
ble  conditions  before  actually 
starting  the  run.  This  assures 
him  that  everything  is  in  work¬ 
ing  order  before  he  starts. 

It’a  Done  with  Buttons 

The  press  control  has  a  press 
number  button,  a  readout  device 
for  the  number  of  papers  (It 
can  run  independently  of  the 
group  control  when  necessary), 
a  selector  for  the  type  of  opera¬ 
tion,  a  button  for  each  of  the 
four  groups  with  which  to  as¬ 
sign  the  press,  start  and  stop 
buttons,  off  edition,  straight  or 
collect,  final  stop  or  prestop,  and 
a  hold  button. 

The  selector  chooses  the  type 
of  operation,  whether  it  be  a 
test  or  a  pressrun.  Two  switch 
positions  are  open  for  future 
functions. 

The  group  control  shows,  in 
addition  to  the  totalizer,  the 
number  of  the  edition,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  for  prestop  presses 
and  the  number  for  final  stop 
and  the  press  number  assigned 
to  it  for  prestop  and  for  hold. 
There  are  also  “ready,”  “set” 
and  “on”  buttons. 

The  Miami  Herald  publishes 
11  editions  daily.  It  prints  four 
other  newspapers  (three  recent 
acquisitions  having  been  con¬ 
solidated  into  one). 

With  the  Milgo  Press  Control 
it  is  possible  to  run  several  dif¬ 
ferent  editions,  even  several  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers,  at  the  same 
time,  with  time  and  quantity 
of  the  runs  programmed  into 
the  mechanism. 

No  confusion,  no  faulty  esti¬ 
mates,  no  doubts  about  what 
was  run  when  to  cause  argu¬ 
ments  between  the  pressroom 
and  the  mailroom. 


GROUP  CONTROL  UNIT  keeps  a  running  record  of  the  papers  printed 
on  ail  the  presses  programmed  into  it  (in  lights  on  the  dark  panel  top 
center).  The  prestop  and  final  stop  settings  are  used  to  keep  over¬ 
printing  to  the  barest  minimum. 


The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  other  three  panels  of  the 
Press  Control  Center. 

These  contain  recording  de¬ 
vices.  The  center  panel  contains 
a  continuous  clock  and  calendar 
and  seven  graph  recorders  to 
record  the  speed  of  each  press 
ahead  or  tehind  its  pre-set 
speed. 

This  panel  also  has  a  print¬ 
out  mechanism,  which  records 
on  a  piece  of  paper  (like  a  cash 
register  receipt)  the  day  and 
time,  the  edition  number,  the 
group  operating,  and  copies 
printed.  It  will  also  print  out 
when  a  press  is  taken  “off  edi¬ 
tion.” 

These  records  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  automatic  and 
not  subject  to  any  of  the  human 
variables  such  as  misread  or 
misunderstood  numbers  and 
faulty  memory. 

Two  recording  panels  are  not 
yet  in  operation. 

These  will  show,  when  con¬ 
nected,  the  type  of  press  lag 
or  failure  and  its  duration  that 
occurs  during  a  run.  It  will  be 
a  permanent  record  of  almost 
everything  that  goes  on  at  each 
press  having  a  separate  marker 
for  some  twenty  functions. 

This  then  is  the  brain  of  the 
unit. 

But  there  is  more.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  press  crews  and 
the  mailroom  be  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  operator  of  the 
Press  Control  Center  and  that 
he  be  able  to  communicate  with 
them. 

Indicators  at  Press 

For  this  purpose,  Milgo  has 
designed  remote  displays. 

There  are  indicators  at  each 
press  telling  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  crew  how  his  press  is 
doing  with  a  lag  and  lead  indi¬ 
cator,  whether  his  press  is  on 
“hold”  and  indicating  when  he 
is  on  edition. 

Of  course  the  mailroom  must 
know  what  edition  is  running 
and  how  many  copies  are  com¬ 
ing  up  as  they  pass  the  sensor 
(counter) . 


It  is  also  necessary  for  the 
mailroom  to  know  which  press 
is  on  hold. 

So,  there  are  three  display 
panels  in  the  mailroom  show¬ 
ing  these,  too. 

At  the  Miami  Herald  there 
are  seven  counter-stackers,  one 
for  each  press.  These  automati¬ 
cally  count  and  eject  stacks  of 
papers  in  the  required  amount. 
The  bundles  are  then  wrapped 
and  bailed  and  conveyed  to  the 
loading  dock. 

If  bundles  are  damaged,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  run  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  hence  one  press 
is  kept  in  the  “hold”  mode  until 
the  okay  comes  from  circulation. 

Savings  Realized 

“The  installation  is  not  yet 
fully  operational,”  said  Alvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  Herald,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  assessment  of  the 
Milgo  equipment. 

“But  the  control  is  working 
well.  And  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  Milgo  counting 
system.  It  has  helped  bring  our 
number  of  unaccounted  for  pa¬ 
pers  down  from  the  thousands 
to  a  few  hundred. 

“When  the  installation  is  fin¬ 
ished  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  number  will 
diminish  even  further.” 

Milgo  contends  that  their  new 
automatic  machine  is  unusual  in 
the  annals  of  automation  be¬ 
cause  it  eliminates  human  error 
without  eliminating  a  single  job. 


California  Weekly 
Orders  an  Urbanite 

The  Chronicle,  a  weekly  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  serving 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Ven¬ 
tura  County,  California,  will  in¬ 
stall  a  Goss  Urbanite  Web  Off¬ 
set  Press  in  its  Conejo  Valley 
plant. 

The  Chronicle  (20,000  circu¬ 
lation)  will  complete  a  program, 
begun  two  years  ago,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  modern  offset  newspa¬ 
per  plant. 


$300  Printing 
Scholarship  Set 
Up  at  S.D.  State 

BR(X  KINGS,  S.  D. 

A  $300  annual  scholarship 
open  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  in  printing  at  South 
Dakota  State  college  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrt. 
Robert  W.  Sanders  of  Seattle, 
Wash. 

A  scholarship  without  the 
usual  high  schola.stic  restrk- 
tions,  the  award  will  be  known 
as  the  William  F.  Sanders  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship  in  honor  of 
the  former  co-publisher  of  the 
Garretson  News.  It  will  com¬ 
memorate  “the  high  esteem 
which  William  F.  Sanders  had 
for  the  printing  profession  and 
for  his  firm  belief  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.” 

In  Memory  of  .Sanders 

William  F.  Sanders  died  in 
Garretson  in  1956.  His  son,  Rob¬ 
ert,  was  graduated  from  State 
in  1937  with  a  major  in  print¬ 
ing  and  journalism. 

Recipients  of  the  award  aie 
required  to  have  iflaintained  a 
high  school  grade  average  of 
“C”  or  better  and  to  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  qualities  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  First  consideration  will 
be  gpven  to  sons  or  grandsons  of 
South  Dakota  publishers,  and 
candidates  who  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field. 

Applications  for  the  schcdar- 
ship  are  being  received  this 
summer,  according  to  George  H. 
Phillips,  head  of  the  Printing 
and  Journalism  Department.  Se¬ 
lection  of  the  recipient  will  be 
made  by  a  committee. 

• 

Printing  Equipment 
Metnl  Protector 

A  new  metal  protector  which 
stops  rust  and  corrosion,  dis¬ 
places  water  and  lubricates  and 
penetrates  as  well,  is  being 
marketed  as  a  protection  for 
presses  and  photoengraving  mS' 
chinery,  tools  and  other  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 

LPS  may  be  applied  by  spray 
(aerosol  or  conventional),  dip, 
.swab  or  brush.  It  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Supply  Co.  and  in 
the  West  by  the  Ducoimnun 
Metals  and  Supply  Co.  Cana¬ 
dian  distributors  are  McLen¬ 
nan,  McFeely  &  Prior,  Ltd.  and 
Taylor,  Pearson  &  Carson,  Ltd., 
both  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Technical  bulletins  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  distributors  or  by 
writing  to  LPS  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories,  8701  Wilshire  Blvd, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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. . .  if  it  doesn  t  meet  today  s  challenge.  Like  ROP  color,  ♦  Works  from  all  types  of  copy  without  conversions 

for  example.  To  help  insure  a  live— and  lively— paper,  #  Little  or  no  handwork 

Vario-Klischograph  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  is  #  a  variety  of  screens 

practically  a  necessity.  With  it,  ROP  color  becomes  rou-  ^  Always  highest  quality  for  matting  or  direct  printing 

tine,  fast,  economical.  ^  Black  and  white  plates  in  minutes  on  all  materials 

♦  Separations  and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less  Have  your  paper  look  alive— look  into  Vario-Klischo- 


than  one  hour 

See  our  display  at  the 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 
BOOTHS  14  &  15 


graph  today. 


IJ 

<7000 


VARI0-KLISCH06IUPH  Hos/t 


United  Stal9$  sales  and  S9ivie9  tia»nis.  115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICA'S  READY-MIXED  CONCRETE  INDUSIR 
MORE  THAN  OOUBIES  PRODUCTION  IN  JUST  10  YEAR;, 


i 


V 


\ 


IT’S  A  GROWING  BUSINESS  FOR 
THE  COUNTRY’S  5,000 
READY-MIX  PRODUCERS. 
As  the  chart  shows,  each  year  more  and 
more  ready-mixed  concrete  is  being 
used.  In  1959,  slightly  over  53%  of  all 
cement  shipments  went  to  ready-mix 
producers.  The  figure  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  58%  for  1963. 


The  familiar  ready-mix  truck  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  the  Portland  Cement  Association  these  companies  provide  an 
nation’s  fast-paced  building  industry.  Today,  ready-mixed  con*  important  flow  of  scientific  and  technical  data  to  cement  users, 
Crete  is  being  processed  at  the  rate  of  4H  cubic  yards  every  large  and  small.  ■  One  important  result  is  a  modern  ready- 

second.  Over  150,000,000  cubic  yards  will  be  delivered  to  Amer-  mixed  concrete  designed  to  give  added  growth  and  vitality  to 

ica’s  building  sites  in  1963.  ■  Behind  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  country’s  construction  program, 
ready-mixed  concrete  is  one  special  fact:  Producers  seek  to 


provide  quality  ...  the  right  mix  for  the  job  every  time.  ■  In 
achieving  this  aim,  the  ready-mix  industry  receives  valuable  help 
from  a  group  of  81  leading  (and  competing)  companies  which 
manufacture  Portland  cement  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Through 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Hsadquarters:  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  80610 

An  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of 
Portland  cement  and  concrete 


\ 


JOURiNALISM  EDUCATION 


- Reporter  Wraps  Up 

Michigan  Broadens 

John  L.  Boucher,  of  the 

f  m  1  •  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press,  who 

I Y)  I  C 1^  1  WYl  has  covered  many  Miss  America 

J-ill/C/A  U911J.J^  ±  X  CXIXI  pa^ants  over  the  last  25  years, 

wrote  a  4500  word  history  of 

The  link  between  the  journal-  from  23  countries,  representing  the  pageant  for  the  Sunday 
ism  department  of  the  Univer-  every  non-communist  region  of  Sept.  8  edition  of  the  Press, 
sity  of  Michigan  and  the  non-  the  world,  have  participated  in  Publisher  John  S.  Adams  is 
communist  regions  of  the  world,  the  study-and-work  program  es-  having  reprints  in  pamphlet 
built  through  international  pro-  tablished  under  the  joint  aus-  form. 

grams  since  1948,  is  being  pices  of  the  U-M  and  the  Uni-  Mr.  Boucher,  police  reporter 
broadened  with  a  new  post  —  versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  and  feature  writer,  toss^  the 
M.A.  journalism  internship  in  an  organization  of  newspaper  story  of  the  Miss  America 
Switzerland.  editors.  pageant  on  the  desk  of  Man- 


The  link  between  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  Univer- 


M.A.  journalism  internship  in  an  organization  of  newspaper 

Switzerland.  editors.  pageant  on  the  desk  of  Man- 

Similar  arrangements  in  other  The  foreign  fellows  study  at  aging  Editor  Stanley  Fink  a 

nations,  including  Pakistan,  In-  the  U-M  for  one  academic  year  week  before  the  beauties  ar- 

dia,  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  and  then  work  with  three  Michi-  rived  in  town, 
in  the  Middle  East,  are  under  gan  newspapers  for  nine 

active  negotiation.  The  depart-  months.  The  U-M  and  the  Press  „  „  i  r- i... 


active  negotiation.  The  depart-  months.  The  U-M  and  the  Press 
ment  previously  has  arranged  Club  have  expended  more  than 
internships  in  Chile,  Japan  and  $125,000  for  the  program. 
Lebanon. 

Prof.  Wesley  H.  Maurer,  * 

chairman  of  the  department,  w  i  .  wt 
visited  23  countries  in  Europe,  ^  House  i^uests 
Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  Washington 

the  Far  East  in  his  efforts  to  Charles  De  Young  Thieriot, 


Runs  Record  Edition 

The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  recently  published 
the  largest  paper  in  its  more 
than  100-year  history. 

With  a  total  of  188  pages — 27 
of  them  in  color — the  News- 
Press  saluted  the  opening  of  the 


obtain  information  on  possible  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Santa  Barbara  Fiesta, 
outlets  for  foreign  internships  Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Thieriot  Only  two  press  runs  on  the 


for  American  graduates. 


said  he  found  “a  warm  recep-  at  a  dinner  given  the  King  and 
tion  to  the  unique  U-M  system  Queen  of  Afghanistan  last  week, 
of  domestic  and  foreign  intern- 
ships.” 

foS‘^«?.!h°,Td?^!A"er"  Student  Press  Group  Named 

can  interns  must  have  the  dedi-  rvi  o  I"*  1  x* 

cation  and  courage  to  benefit  lO  i^Cail  YreedOHI  VlOlatlOIlS 

from  their  experience  abroad 

where  conditions  often  are  diffi-  Bloomington,  Ind.  cial  newspapers,  newspaper 

cult.  A  committee  of  student  edi-  foundations,  and  interested  in- 

While  visiting  more  than  30  ^rs  to  investigate  and  report  dividuals  to  underwrite  the  ex¬ 
former  students  both  foreign  o*'  alleged  violations  of  freedom  pansion  of  the  service  and  sup- 
and  domestic  who  have  attained  press  was  created  at  the  port  the  other  programs  of  the 

responsible  journalistic  posts  Second  National  Congress  of  the  student  press  organization.  The 
throughout  the  world.  Professor  S.  Student  Press  Associa-  press  service  will  be  available 
Maurer  said  he  received  “inval-  University  of  In-  to  commercial  dailies  at  the 


were  among  White  House  guests  News-Press’s  new  six-unit  Mark 
at  a  dinner  given  the  King  and  II  Headliner  were  needed  to 


print  the  color-heavy  edition. 


uable  firsthand  reports  of  their  diana  recently. 


same  rate  charged  for  student 


work,  of  their  problems  and  how  Committee  on  Freedom  dailies,  $200  for  the  academic 

their'education  at  Michigan  pre-  Responsibility  of  the  Stu-  year.  Commercial  weeklies  will 

pared  them  for  their  current  re-  dent  Press  will  also  be  em-  be  able  to  purchase  the  service 


sponsibilities.” 

The  demand  for  talented  and 
competent  journalists  is  world- 


powered  to  investigate  charges 
of  breaches  of  journalistic 


for  $100. 

It  was  also  decided  to  add  a 


ethics  by  student  newspapers,  feature  service  to  the  press 


.  j  V  •  j  »  j  The  committee  is  to  make  an  service,  supplying  student  news¬ 
wide,  he  said.  Many  foreign  ed-  Uggp^  p^p^^^  subscribers 

1  rs  an  repo  rs  are  see  ing  which  will  be  able  to  with  articles  on  student,  youth, 

oppor  uni  les  or  in-servi  e  censure  of  a  university  or  and  educational  problems.  The 

training  on  U  S.  newspapers  ^  p^p^^ 


opportunities  for  in-service 
training  on  U.S.  newspapers. 
Since  1948,  26  journalists 


The  committee  is  charged  with  erage  of  educational  legislation 
the  responsibility  of  studying  and  related  problems  in  Wash- 


Heads  J-School 


and  researching  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  the  independent  and  re- 


ington. 

During  its  first  year  of  opera- 


Don  Murray,  who  won  a  Serving  on  the  committee  will  ice  sent  out  more  than  1,000 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1954  as  an  edi-  be  USSPA’s  national  officers  pages  of  news  copy  by  mail  and 
torial  writer  for  the  Boston  and  National  Executive  Board  wire  to  subscribers.  The  service 
Herald,  has  been  named  to  head  members,  headed  by  Roger  maintains  a  professional  bureau 
the  journalism  department  at  Ebert,  editor  of  the  University  in  Washington,  and  student- 
the  University  of  New  Hamp-  of  Illinois  Daily  lllini.  staffed  bureaus  in  New  York, 


Boston  sponsibility  of  the  student  press,  tion,  the  Collegiate  Press  Serv¬ 


ice  sent  out  more  than  1,000 


the  University  of  New  Hamp-  of  Illinois  Daily  lllini.  staffed  bureaus  in  New  York, 

shire.  He  is  the  author  of  three  The  USSPA  congress  voted  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
books  and  is  completing  a  novel,  to  expand  and  increase  the  ac-  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  sev- 
“The  Man  Who  Had  Every-  tivities  of  the  Collegiate  Press  eral  foreign  cities,  operating 


thing,”  which  will  be  published 
in  February. 


Service  as  much  as  possible.  An  through  the  USSPA  national  of- 
attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  fice  at  3457  Chestnut,  Philadel- 
financial  support  from  commer-  phia  4,  Pennsylvania. 


Navy  Sending  15 
To  Photo  School 

SvR  u’u.SE,  N.Y 

Fifteen  Naval  aiul  Marine 
photographers  have  iicen  select¬ 
ed  by  the  Navy  unde:  a  $34,500 
contract  to  enroll  this  fall  in 
Syracuse  University’.?  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  for  a 
year-long  program  of  advanced 
study  in  photojoumalism. 

Dean  W.  C.  Clark  said  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  offered  the  type  of  com¬ 
munication  program  desired  by 
the  navy  for  equipping  its  per¬ 
sonnel  to  cover  assignments 
around  the  world. 

The  photographic  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Fred  Demarest. 

In  addition  to  advanced  train¬ 
ing  in  photography,  the  men  will 
take  courses  in  news  writing, 
graphic  arts,  and  communica¬ 
tions.  “A  qualified  photogra¬ 
pher,”  according  to  Mr.  Don- 
arest,  “must  possess  knowled(?e 
of  the  written  word,  of  the  arts, 
and  of  man  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.” 

Working  with  Mr.  Demarest 
on  the  program  will  be  Edmund 
C.  Arnold,  chairman  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  department;  Rob¬ 
ert  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
news  department;  and  Thomas 
Richards,  photography  instruct- 


Goveriior  Previews 
Official  Releases 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag  has  ordered 
all  state  departments  and  other 
operating  units  to  send  copies 
of  news  releases  to  his  office  be¬ 
fore  they  are  given  to  the  press. 

A  political  rival,  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner  Rolland  Hatfield,  com¬ 
mented:  “I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  get  reports  and  I  think  he 
should  get  advances  of  news 
releases.  He  doesn’t  say  news 
releases  can’t  be  sent  out.  He 
just  says  he  wants  to  see  them 
before  they  are  sent  out,  which 
I  think  is  reasonable.” 

• 

Photog  Sand-Blasted 

Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. 

Paul  E.  Marston,  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  news  photographer,  was 
one  of  several  persons  injured 
during  wild  demonstrations 
staged  at  this  resort  by  several 
hundred  youths  over  the  Labor 
Day  weekend.  The  photographer 
was  taking  pictures  of  the  firing 
of  homemade  bombs,  stoning  of 
police  and  damage  to  homes  and 
downtown  buildings  when  he 
was  struck  by  ballast  used  ia 
the  explosive,  believed  to  haw 
been  sand. 
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double-check  it... 


.  .  .  that’s  what  Wood  Flong  does  with  every 
type  of  mat  it  produces.  All  Wood  mats  are 
checked  as  they  go  through  the  production 
cycle  at  many,  many  control  stations. 

Then  at  completion,  Wood  Flong  double¬ 
checks.  Samples  are  selected  from  your  mat 
order  and  sent  to  the  Wood  Flong  quality- 
control  department  for  a  thorough  examina¬ 


tion  back  to  the  beginning  of  production. 

When  your  Wood  mats  are  O.K’d  for  deliv¬ 
ery,  you  can  be  sure  you  are  receiving  the  very 
finest  mat  available. 


SUPER  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  FIONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDAKD  MATS  •  OUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.. 
COLOR  MATS  •  GREEN  BAKED  AtATS  • 

5YNDICATC  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


On.-pitc*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  »N  STEREOTrP/NG 


WOOD  FLONG  C  O  R  P  O  R  ATI  O  N 


H008ICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N«w  York  ONioo:  8Bf  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7-2880 


SERVIMO  TMB  ORAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  SXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Grey  PR  Chief 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


disin?  of  results  to  all  the  pub¬ 
lics  concerned,  as  well  as  the 
careful  evaluation  of  program 
goals  and  results.” 

BiggPKt  Adjustment 

Asked  what  he  considered  the 
biggest  adjustment  that  must  be 
made  by  a  former  newsman 
coming  into  PR,  Mr.  Schwed 
mused  a  while,  then  said: 

“Many  of  the  tasks  a  news¬ 
man  did  on  the  editorial  side 
are  parallel  with  what  he’ll  be 
doing  on  the  PR  side — his  edi¬ 
torial  skill,  evaluating  people 
and  situations,  spotting  trends. 

“However,  the  former  news¬ 
paperman  has  to  change  his 

thinking  and  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  his  editorial  skills  are 
now  used  as  proponents  for 

something.  No  longer  merely  an 
objective  observer;  he  is  a  par¬ 
tisan,  deeply  involved  in  the 
I  communication  of  an  attitude 

about  a  client,  a  product  or  a 

I  service. 

I  “Actually  the  differences  in 
the  two  businesses  are  less  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  business  news  reporter 
to  adjust  to  than,  say,  a  general 
assignment  newsman,  police  re¬ 
porter  or  sports  writer.” 

“After  all,”  Mr.  Schwed  went 
on,  “public  relations  is  nothing 
more  than  having  a  philosophy 
about  a  client’s  products,  plants, 
personnel  and  various  publics 
and  then  communicating  it  in  an 
open,  friendly  and  frank  man¬ 
ner.  What  qualified  newsman 
wouldn’t  find  it  possible  to  make 
this  adjustment?”  he  asked. 

Product  Introductions 

Turning  to  the  trend  toward 
I  major  market  tours  in  some  40 
“elite”  cities,  Mr.  Schwed  made 
the  point  that  for  the  PR  prac¬ 
titioner,  this  has  resulted  in  “a 
de-emphasis  but  not  the  demise” 
of  the  press  meeting. 

“New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
usually  Chicago  will  frequently 
be  scheduled  as  press  meeting 
cities  because  of  the  myriad 
broadcast  news  and  print  bases 
that  must  be  covered,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Elsewhere,  however,  a 
i  two-day  blitz  campaign  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  requisite  introductory 
impact  for  a  new  product.” 

Asked  to  evaluate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  print  vs.  broadcast 
media  in  an  overall  PR  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Schwed  said: 

“Frankly,  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
have  to  do  without  either  of 
them.  Each  has  its  own  virtues. 
The  big  strength  of  print  is  that 
it  provides  a  permanent,  read¬ 
able  record  that  is  measurable. 
Print  has  a  certain  impact  value 
all  its  own.  Besides,  we  in  PR 
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are  concerned  with  the  reprint 
value  of  articles  for  our  clients. 
A  good  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  provides  us  with  what 
I’d  call  a  ‘later-use’  impact.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Mr. 
Schwed  continued,  “you  can’t 
be  in  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  believe  in  the  power 
of  broadcast  media.  Radio-tv 
has  immediacy,  impact  and 
demonstrability  values. 

“Actually,  I  guess  it  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  media 
of  communication  used  for  a 
client  depends  on  the  job  that 
must  be  done,”  he  said.  “We’re 
guided  by  the  overall  marketing 
strategy  developed  in  answer  to 
the  basic  question — who  is  the 
customer?” 

PR’s  Big  Prublem 

According  to  Mr.  Schwed, 
PR’s  biggest  i)roblem  today  is 
trying  to  develop  the  people  re¬ 
quired  to  qualify  for  the  jobs 
that  will  open  up  in  future 
years. 

For  example,  he  said,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  “feel”  for  the 
business,  he  will  have  to  be  more 
know'ledgeable  about  marketing, 
advertising,  and  selling. 

“Perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  to  be  equipped  to  give  top- 
lev'el  counsel  to  management  in 
future,  he  will  need  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  world’s 
people  and  the  world’s  prob¬ 
lems.” 

“Which,”  Mr.  Schwed  went 
on,  “brings  us  to  the  question  of 
educating  people  for  jobs  in  PR. 
I  have  a  prejudice  about  this. 
Without  editorial  experience,  the 
person  wanting  to  come  into  PR 
has  a  handicap.  If  I  could  draw 
a  profile  of  success  for  a  person 
in  PR,  I’d  strongly  recommend 
an  academic  background  in  his¬ 
tory,  English,  and  political  sci¬ 
ence.  With  more  and  more 
clients  of  a  PR  firm  going  into 
foreign  markets,  for  instance,  it 
is  essential  that  public  relations 
people  helping  to  develop  a 
beach  head  in  these  countries 
have  a  grasp  of  the  local  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  each  country.” 

News  Experience 

Mr.  Schwed  went  on:  “Sup¬ 
plementing  this  academic  back¬ 
ground.  I’d  strongly  urge  that  a 
beginner  have  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial  work, 
chiefly  to  sharpen  news  judg¬ 
ment. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Schwed 
said,  “When  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  the  most  important  skill 
in  PR  is  the  ability  to  think,  to 
be  able  to  put  a  finger  on  the 
client’s  problem  and  to  come  up 
with  the  best  solution.  Then  you 
need  a  dash  of  salesmanship.  It 
usually  takes  a  bit  of  the  power 
of  persuasion  to  sell  the  con¬ 
cept.” 


“After  that,  the  knowledge  of 
communications  becomes  impor¬ 
tant  in  getting  through  to  the 
public.  And  ultimately  in  the 
process,  you’ll  need  guts  to  stick 
to  the  solution  once  it’s  picked. 
There  are  many  times,  if  you’re 
completely  honest  about  it,  you 
must  tell  a  client  or  an  associate 
that  he’s  dead  wrong  about  his 
approach  to  a  PR  problem.” 

The  Rewards 

If  it’s  so  tough,  what  are  the 
rewards,  then?  Here  Mr.  Schwed 
waxes  eloquent. 

“No  two  days  that  are  the 
same.  Living  your  life  in  part  in 
the  editorial  world,  in  part  in 
the  business  world,  and  all  the 
time  in  the  PR  agency  world. 
And  that’s  a  world  of  multi¬ 
talented  people  striving  to  add 
to  the  lustre  of  American  indus¬ 
try’s  great  names.  Or  helping 
to  launch  ones  unheard  of  yes¬ 
terday,  which  will  become  the 
household  words  of  tomorrow. 

“And  finally,”  adds  Mr. 
Schwed  with  a  twinkle,  “you 
may  not  get  your  name  in  lights 
— but  you’ll  certainly  be  able  to 
pay  the  electricity  bills.” 

• 

Nate  Haseltiiie  Wins 
Chemical  Society  Prize 

Nate  Haseltine,  science  writer 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
is  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
James  T.  Grady  Award  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  He 
received  a  $1,000  prize. 

A  reporter  for  32  years,  Mr. 
Haseltine  is  a  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers.  He  was  honored 
for  “his  versatile  contributions 
to  public  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering  and  related  fields.” 


Stmlebaker  to  Rely 
Heavily  on  Papers 

LdS  Angeu* 

Sherwood  H.  Egh.  rt,  prea- 
dent  of  Studebaker  Curp.,  says 
a  major  advertising  campaign 
in  newspapers  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  initial  sales  effort 
for  Studebaker  in  the  1964 
model  year. 

Mr.  Egbert  said  more  than 
half  of  his  company’s  kickoff 
advertising  budget  will  go  to 
newspapers,  with  still  more 
money  available  for  newspaper 
advertising  under  terms  of  a 
dealer  cooperative  advertising 
program. 

Speaking  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  here  Sept.  6,  Mr.  Egbert 
declared:  “We  are  betting 
heavily  on  the  job  that  news¬ 
papers  can  do  for  us  in  1964." 

• 

Hutchens  Will  Join 
Book-of-Month  Board 

John  K.  Hutchens  is  resigning 
as  senior  daily  book  reviewer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  to  join  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
»!arly  next  year.  Alan  Pryce- 
Jones,  formerly  editor  of  the 
London  Times  Literary  Suppk- 
ment,  is  a  new  member  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  book  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hutchens  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  senior  book  reviewer 
by  Maurice  Dolbier. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Hutchens  began  his  career  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian  &  Sentinel. 
He  later  worked  for  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
Theatre  Arts  magazine  and  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review. 


FIRST  ISSUE — Gardner  Cowles  (leR),  president  of  Cowles  Magaxinw 
and  Broadcasfin9  Inc.,  con9rafula'tes  William  J.  Dorvillier,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star  on  the  publication  September 
I  of  the  first  Sunday  edition  of  the  En9lish-lan9ua9e  newspaper.  Tbe 
daily  Star  was  launched  by  Cowles  in  November,  1959. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Explore  the  National  Parkway  along  Mississippi's  famous  By  contrast,  modern  Middle  South  interchanges  speed  you 

Natchez  Trace,  the  old  Indian  trail  that  once  was  the  on  your  happy  tour — lust  as  varied  transport  facilities 

only  road  between  stately  Natchez  and  Nashville,  some  speed  Middle  South  products  by  highway,  rail,  air  and 
450  miles  away.  water  to  populous  markets. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  j  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


The  Middle  South  is  surrounded  by  growing  markets.  It  is  linked  by  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  the  great  inland  ports  of  the  nation.  And  to  the  south— 
via  the  Gulf  —  lies  Latin  America.  Accessibility  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  it’s 
profitable  to  produce  in  the  changing  Middle  South— where  people  believe  in  in¬ 
dustry's  right  to  profit 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Free  factual  news  quarterly,  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILUAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOEWILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


UTTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTUTE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
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SYNDICATES 

Retirement 
Joys- Jolts 
Are  Studied 

“It’s  a  job — this  idea  of  living 
without  a  job,”  remarked  Oscar 
A.  Doob,  new  retirement  editor 
of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

“Americans  are  accustomed 
to  work — they  glorify  it,”  he 
continued.  “Europeans  retire 
much  more  gracefully.  Retire¬ 
ment  can  be  the  toughest  work 
of  your  life — or  it  can  be  the 
most  pleasant.  It’s  up  to  you.” 

Mr.  Doob  is  writing  a  Sunday 
column  for  NANA  entitled  “Joys 
and  Jolts  of  Retirement.”  Early 
columns  will  have  such  titles  as: 
“Maybe  Uncle  Sam  Owes  You 
Money,”  “Do  Retired  Men  Live 
Longer?”,  “Husbands  Retire 
While  Wives  Toil  On,”  “Sex 
After  Sixty,”  and  “The  First 
Year  Is  the  Hardest.” 

The  retirement  columnist  will 
welcome  reader  queries  and  will 
answer  all  mail.  The  column  is 
part  of  the  regular  NANA  serv¬ 
ice,  but  will  be  sold  separately 
to  non-NANA  subscribers. 

Mr.  Doob  has  been  assistant 
city  editor  and  amusement  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  and  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  advertising  and 
publicity  director  of  Loew’s  the¬ 
aters  in  New  York,  and  during 
World  War  II  as  a  dollar-a-year 
man  developed  a  plan  to  sell  war 
bonds  through  theaters. 

“The  first  day  of  retirement 
can  be  as  full  of  excitement, 
anticipation  —  and  anxiety  —  as 
that  first  day  many  years  ago 


Suburbia 


Oscar  A.  Doob 

on  your  very  first  job,”  said  Mr. 
Doob.  “It  can  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new,  rich  life.” 

*  «  * 

NEA  Moves  Its 
New  York  Office 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  ^itorial  headquarters 
and  Eastern  sales  office  was 
moved  Sept.  9  from  461  Eighth 
Ave.  to  7  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York 
17.  The  new  telephone  is  TN 
7-6800. 

The  editorial  department  will 
have  expanded  quarters  in  a 
more  convenient  location,  it  was 
explained.  The  office  of  Boyd 
Lewis,  president  and  editor  of 
NEA,  is  there. 

Business  headquarters  along 
with  the  comic  art,  promotion 
and  production  departments  re¬ 
main  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  NEA  announcement  of 
the  move  in  New  York  added: 

“That’s  all,  except  that  we 


By  Al  Smith 


WELL,  VDU  BOUGHT 
THE  LAST  AVAILABLE  LOT 
IN  THIS  VERY  EXCLUSIVE 
>  NEIGHBORHOOD—  i 
A  NOW  WHAT?  /TTi 


A  once-a-week  feature  served  in  two  or  three  column  mats  or 
proofs.  Wire  or  write,  Al  Smith  Feature  Service.  Demarest.  N.  J. 


hope  the  many  PR  firms  wko 
continue  to  send  us  tfieaset  ad¬ 
dressed  to  iieople  long  since  d^ 
parted  or  dead  will  continue  to 
leave  their  mailing  lists  in  the 
same,  familiar  chaotic  state.  Ifi 
nice  to  be  reminded  of  old 
friends  —  and  the  postage 
doesn’t  cost  us  anything.” 

U.S.  Press 
Opinion  Is 
Sent  Abroad 

A  new  350-word  weekly  col¬ 
umn  interpreting  U.S.  political, 
diplomatic  and  economic  devel¬ 
opments  and  written  specifically 
for  foreign  newspaper  audiencei 
is  being  distributed  to  oversea! 
editors  by  Press-Opinion  News 
Service  (PONS). 

Charter  subscribers  to  the 
new  feature  are  the  Japoa 
Times,  Tokyo,  and  Dimitag,  a 
news  service  for  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  totalling  1.5  millioo 
circulation  in  West  Germany, 
Austria  and  Switzerland. 

Written  by  George  W.  Neill, 
PONS  editor,  “American 
Trends”  explains  American 
moods  on  the  major  issues  of  the 
day  with  sufficient  background 
for  understanding  by  non-U.S. 
readers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
eliminating  excess  verbiage  to 
reach  the  significant  meaning  of 
events  and  trends  quickly  and 
clearly. 

Another  recent  PONS  addi¬ 
tion  is  “Opinionmakers  Speak," 
a  weekly  column  designed  to  give 
busy  newspaper  readers  a  cap¬ 
sule  view  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  commentators’  opinions  and 
comments  on  the  major  issue  of 
the  week.  Each  column  include! 
a  summary  of  differing  opinion! 
of  from  seven  to  nine  nationally- 
known  columnists  and  newspap 
pers.  The  reader  is  thus  ex¬ 
posed,  with  a  minimum  effort, 
to  the  principal  argmnents  on 
every  side  of  the  most  important 
issues  being  debated  by  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The  original  PONS  feature, 
“Nations  Speak,”  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  regularly  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1956.  A  unique  wedc- 
ly  service,  it  involves  participa¬ 
tion  of  seven  high-ranking  jou^ 
nalists  from  the  seven  leading 
nations  of  the  world  —  U.S, 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany, 
India,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan.  Each  participant  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  to  the  forum 
every  six  or  seven  weeks  an¬ 
swering  questions  about  his  na¬ 
tion  asked  by  fellow  participant* 
in  the  “Nations  Speak”  panel. 


rvice.  Demarest  N.  J.;  poNS  operates  from  30« 
Greenoak  Ct.,  San  Mateo,  Calif 
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Floating  on  air... cushioned  in  foam 


Sleeping  is  like  floating  on  air,  when  the  mattress  is  made  of  urethane  foam  ...  a  mattress  that  “breathes” 
air  through  every  cell,  and  weighs  so  little  that  a  housewife  can  lift  it  over  her  head!  ►  By  combining 
exact  proportions  of  five  chemicals  from  Union  Carbide,  this  versatile  foam  can  be  made  soft,  firm,  or  rigid. 
Mattresses,  upholstery,  and  pillows  can  be  given  their  own  degrees  of  resilience.  Other  formulations  pro¬ 
duce  superior  insulation  in  the  form  of  prefabricated  rigid  panels  or  foamed  in  place.  In  a  refrigerator  trailer 
body,  this  insulation  can  be  used  in  much  thinner  sections  than  conventional  materials,  so  cargo  space  is  in¬ 
creased  substantially.  ►  Recently,  Union  Carbide  introduced  “climate-controlled”  polyether,  which  results 
in  uniform  foam  properties  despite  such  curing  variables  as  summer  heat  and  hiunidity.  Another  Union 
Carbide  development  is  production  of  the  first  polyether  for  flame-lamination  of  thin  foam  sheets  to  cloth, 
adding  warmth  without  noticeable  bulk.  ►  In  their  work  with  chemicals,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  have 
pioneered  in  developing  polyethers  and  silicones  for  urethane  foam,  found  new  uses  for  the  foam, 
and  shown  customers  how  to  produce  it. 

A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 

WRITE  for  booklet  D-2,  “The  exciting  Universe  of  Union  Carbide,”  which  tells  how  research  in 
the  fields  of  chemicals,  carbons,  gases,  metals,  plastics,  and  nuclear  energy  keeps  bringing  new  wonders  into  yoai 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  10017,  N.Y.  In  Canada:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 
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New  F  rench-Language 
Comic  Strip  Ready 


By  Rav  Er^’in 


A  new  comic  strip  for  news¬ 
papers  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
French  lan^af^e  to  give  read¬ 
ers  a  working  knowledge  of  that 
language.  Beneath  each  panel, 
inverted,  is  the  English  transla¬ 
tion. 


The  comic  strip :  “Lisons  .  . 
(Let  Us  Read). 

The  translator:  Joseph  Pot- 
vin,  a  professor  of  French. 

The  cartoonist:  Russ  Kauf- 
manis. 

The  format:  Four  columns 
wide;  five  releases  a  week. 

The  first  sequence:  “Le  Comte 
de  Monte  Cristo”  (The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo). 

The  release:  Oct.  7. 

The  distributor:  Columbia 
Features,  Inc. 


“Lisez-vous  le  Francais?” 
asked  Joe  Boychuk,  president  of 


Columbia  Features,  Inc.  “Well, 
if  you  don’t,  we  will  give  you  an 
excellent  working  knowledge  of 
the  language  with  our  new 
strip.” 


Simple  Language 


manis  have  appeared  in  many 
magazines. 

“The  strip  was  designed  and 
executed  to  get  away  from  the 
tedious  textbook  and  phonograph 
record  approach  to  a  foreign 
language,”  explained  Mr.  Boy¬ 
chuk.  “In  this  first  story,  ‘Le 
Comte  de  Monte  Cristo,’  the  ac¬ 
tion  unfolds  easily  and  the  read¬ 
er  can  get  an  idea  of  what  the 
translation  should  be  and  can 
check  beneath  each  panel  and 
soon  can  learn  correct  French 
phraseology.  It  is  for  begin¬ 
ners,  students  and  those  who 
wish  to  polish  their  rusty 
French.” 

He  added  that  it  could  be  used 
on  the  regular  comic  page  or 
elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

After  the  30-week  run  of  “Le 
Comte”  story,  a  survey  of  edi¬ 
tors  will  determine  whether  to 
have  another  sequence  of  a 
French  classic  or  to  switch  to 
Spanish  for  a  story  such  as  “The 
Barber  of  Seville.” 


‘The  Family  Circus’ 
Has  Pun  Contests 


“Lisons”  will  be  offered  to 
American  newspapers  in  French 
only.  The  balloons  are  written 
in  simple,  idiomatic,  present- 
tense,  non-technical  French.  The 
English  translation  under  each 
panel  is  inverted  in  order  to 
make  the  reader  really  try  to 
follow  the  story  in  French. 

Next  to  English,  French  is  the 
most  widely  taught  language  in 
the  United  States.  In  many 
school  systems,  French  is  man¬ 
datory  in  the  lower  grades. 

Prof.  Joseph  Potvin  will  care¬ 
fully  check  each  balloon  and  its 
English  translation  for  accu¬ 
racy.  Cartoons  by  Russ  Kauf- 
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Panel  Shows 
Laborers 


The  lives  and  times  of  today’s 
industrial  workers  are  depicted 
in  a  hard-headed  and  funny¬ 
sided  way  in  a  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  panel. 


the  monstrous  machine,  ‘Whafs 
it  do?’ 

“Len’s  characters  are  sur- 
}ounded  by  situations  bigger 
than  life,  trees  of  fantastic 
height,  rains  of  fantastic  depth, 
machinery  of  unparalleled  cost 
and  ferocity.  Amid  this,  his 
characters  remain  irreverent,  ir¬ 
repressible,  pessimistic  by  habit, 
but  humorous  by  policy.” 


The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  provides  plans  and 
rules  for  lively,  local  contests 
for  newspapers  using  Bil 
Keane’s  “The  Family  Circus” 
Sunday  comic  page,  based  on 
puns  in  the  page’s  “Sideshow” 
corner. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
Bil  Keane  has  received  more 
than  35,000  letters  from  young¬ 
sters  submitting  puns  for  use 
in  “Sideshow.”  Local  contests 
are  planned  to  capitalize  on  this 
great  interest. 

Suggested  rules  can  be  re¬ 
vised  to  fit  the  preference  and 
requirements  of  each  news¬ 
paper. 


The  cartoon:  “The  Hard 
Hats.” 

The  cartoonist:  Len  Whalen. 
The  format :  Compact  two-col¬ 
umn  mats  six  days  a  week. 

The  distributor :  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  News  Service. 


‘One  Alone  ^ 
Column  Ready 


This  new  offbeat  daily  panel 
cartoon  is  designed  to  be  the  pin¬ 
up  of  industrial  workers  who  see 
themselves  in  the  mirth-packed, 
true-to-life  creations  of  cartoon¬ 
ist  Len  Whalen,  a  West  Coast 
artist  who  has  worked  most  of 
his  life  in  lumber  camps  and 
at  dockside.  He  draws  on  first¬ 
hand  experience  to  capture  with 
pen  and  ink  the  foibles  of  his 
fellow  workers. 


How  It  Began 


CUBA’S  CRISIS 
Sanche  de  Gramont,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  News  Service  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  based  in 
Rome,  has  written  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  the  crisis  in  Cuba, 
a  country  he  says  is  on  the 
verge  of  breakdown. 

The  six  articles  analyzing 
conditions  in  Castro’s  Commun¬ 
ist  Cuba  are  distributed  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Di¬ 
vision  of  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 


“The  Hard  Hats”  has  been  an 
editorial  page  feature  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  its  success  there 
has  led  to  its  syndication. 

“Len  Whalen’s  first  cartoons 
with  the  Sun  established  him  as 
one  of  those  fortunate  wits 
whose  stock  in  trade  is  truth,” 
writes  Paul  St.  Pierre,  editor  of 
the  Sun. 

“Len  knows  the  reaction  of 
the  logging  camp  wife  who  spots 
her  six-year-old  perched  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  up  a  spar  tree.  She 
does  not  call  the  fire  department 
—  there  isn’t  any.  She  shouts. 
‘You’re  goin’  to  catch  it  when 
your  dad  finds  you  usin’  his 


The  “One  Alone”  column  on 
the  women’s  pages  of  the  Clete- 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  is  to 
be  syndicated  by  Select  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 

Helen  Humrichouser,  who 
writes  the  column  on  a  twice-a- 
week  basis  for  the  Plain  Dealer, 
signed  a  contract  with  the  syn¬ 
dicate  to  distribute  the  colunm 
three  times  a  week. 

The  column,  which  has  re 
ceived  national  attention,  deals 
with  the  problems,  worries  and 
successes,  of  unattached  pen 
sons.  It  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  reader  response. 

Because  of  her  column,  mow 
than  30  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  the  Cleveland  area. 

Mrs.  Humrichouser’s  column 
already  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News. 


France’s  Forum 


Harry  C.  France,  who  writes 
the  “Investors’  Forum”  weekend 
column  for  General  Features 
Corporation,  on  Oct.  9  starts 
his  ninth  consecutive  series  of 
Forum  lectures  at  Town  Hall 
in  New  York.  Dr.  France  began 
his  financial  lectures  24  years 
ago  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  has 
written  five  books  and  han^ 
books.  His  latest  handbook  is 
“Dollars  That  Grow.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Louis  Harris  Polls 
Opinion  For  Papers 


“The  Hairis  Survey,”  a  week¬ 
ly  public  opinion  poll  in  depth 
by  Louis  Harris,  who  has  won 
national  fame  as  a  political 
analyst,  is  oeinp  distributed  by 
the  Los  Aiipeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  (E&P,  May  25,  papre  60). 

Hard  News  Report 

“  ‘The  Harris  Survey’  is  a 
front  page,  hard  news  report  on 
every  major  local,  national  and 
international  situation  as  it  de¬ 
velops,  when  it  develops,”  as¬ 
serted  Rex  Barley,  manaf^er  of 
the  Los  Anpreles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  “It  is  especially  desifipied 
for  newspapers  by  this  leadinpf 
public  opinion  pollster  and 
promises  to  keep  on  top  of  fast- 
breakinp:  events  and  will  be 
ready  for  publication  within 
days.  Public  reaction  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  situation  based  on  a  large, 
scientifically-selected  sample  will 
be  electronically  tabulated  and 
in  print  while  it  is  still  news.” 

News  Vernacular 

Mr.  Barley  said  that  Mr. 
Harris  writes  as  a  reporter  in 
the  vernacular  of  hard,  spot 
news  and  not  with  a  feature  ap¬ 
proach.  Controversial  subjects 
will  not  be  shunned,  he  said. 
Bonus  releases,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  weekly  releases,  are 
planned  where  fast-breaking 
news  warrants. 

Louis  Harris  has  severed  all 
connection  with  the  political  cli¬ 
ents  who  have  employed  him  for 
the  last  12  years  and  will  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  news  writing. 
He  did  opinion-sampling  work 
for  President  Kennedy  in  his 
1960  race  for  the  White  House. 

Other  notable  campaigns  in 
which  Mr.  Harris  was  employed 
were  the  twin  victories  of  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  John  Sherman 
Cooper  and  Thruston  Morton  in 
Kentucky  in  1958,  Sen.  Frank 
Church’s  upset  victory  in  Idaho 
in  1956  and  his  reelection  in 
1962,  Gov.  Pat  Brown’s  victory 
over  Richard  Nixon  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1962  and  the  upset 
victory  of  New  Jersey  Republi¬ 
cans  in  winning  control  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1962. 

214  Elections 

In  his  private  political  polling, 
,  during  the  last  eight  years  Mr. 
Harris  has  worked  in  214  elec¬ 
tions  from  local  to  national  cam¬ 
paigns.  Forty-seven  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  100  U.  S.  Senators  and  25 
of  the  50  governors  have  used 
his  services. 

:  editor  8c  publisher 


Mr.  Harris,  42,  has  lieen  in 
the  public  opinion  poll  field  since 
he  joined  Elmo  Roper  as  his 
assistant  in  1946.  Ten  years 
later,  by  which  time  he  was  Mr. 
Roper’s  partner,  he  left  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  own  firm.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  political  clients,  he  has 
served  such  business  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  American  Airlines, 
Standard  Oil  Company  and 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 

The  pollster-columnist  has 
served  for  six  years  on  the 
l)oard  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  for  Public  Opinion  Re- 
.search  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation,  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  he  has 
l)een  a  faculty  associate  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  for  the  last 
10  years. 

Stair  of  5,000 

“The  Harris  Survey”  will  use 
a  staff  of  5,000  professional, 
trained  surveyors  to  fan  across 
an  area  and  interview  a  sci¬ 
entifically-selected  cross  section 
before  results  are  analyzed. 
These  workers  report  from  200 
locations  across  the  nation  to 
New  York  headquarters,  where 
results  are  tabulated. 

Mr.  Harris  will  interview  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  field  himself  so  his 
stories  will  combine  the  per- 
.sonal  touch  of  a  reporter’s  color 
and  perception  with  sound  and 
penetrating  statistics. 

In  the  first  seven  days  after 
the  survey  was  offered  for  syn¬ 
dication,  more  than  50  papers 
signed  for  it,  many  of  them  on 
the  basis  of  reservations  placed 
several  months  ago  when  the 
obtaining  of  the  column  was 
announced  by  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Charter  subscribers  for  the 
first  release  Oct.  7  include  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star -Telegram,  Newsdcuy  (Long 
Island,  N.  Y.),  Honolulu  (Ha¬ 
waii)  Advertiser,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  New  York  Post,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News-Call 
Bulletin,  and  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News. 

(or  September  14,  1963 


Louis  Harris 


Dewey  Takes 
Double  Duties 
In  Promotion 

San  Francisco 

Phelps  Dewey  assumed  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Chronicle  Features 
Syndicate  as  well  as  the  post  of 
promotion  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  his  re¬ 
turn  here. 

The  amplification  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  returning  to  the 
promotion  post  after  a  three- 
year  absence  was  announced  by 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  replaces  Lawrence  L. 
Wade,  promotion  manager  who 
has  accepted  the  vicepresidency 
for  development  of  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.  Mr.  Wade  will  remain 
temporarily  with  the  Chronicle 
to  wind  up  special  promotional 
matters  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  Syndicate  direction  was 
vacated  when  Carl  Riblet  Jr., 
resigned  as  editor  and  general 
manager  to  launch  a  copy  edi¬ 
tors’  school  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
(E&P,  Aug.  10). 

Mr.  Dewey  joined  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  in  1953  as  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  became  direc¬ 
tor  a  year  later.  In  1960  he  was 
named  press  relations  officer  for 
the  University  of  California’s 
scientific  laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.  M.  Mr.  Dewey  has 
been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  since  January,  1962.  His 
newspaper  experience  began 
with  the  Special  Newspapers  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  in  1951. 

• 

Podiatry  Citation 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Ben  Zinser,  medical  science 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  has 
received  the  national  award  of 
the  American  Podiatry  Associa¬ 
tion  for  distinguished  science 
writing. 
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Oyndicate 
^  entences 
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Earl  Wilson,  “It  Happened 
Last  Night”  Broadway  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Hall  Syndicate,  and 
tunesmith  Leonard  Whitcup 
have  written  the  title  song  for 
a  new  movie,  “Changing  Tides.” 

Courtney  Dunkel,  who  draws 
the  “Footnotes”  panel  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
and  who  is  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
and  Mrs.  Dunkel  sailed  Sept.  7 
from  New  York  aboard  the 
Grace  Line’s  steamship  “Santa 
Rosa”  for  a  cruise  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  South  America. 

“Major  Hoople”  of  the  NEA 
cartoon  panel  is  writing  sports 
editors:  “Yielding  to  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  and  an  avalanche 
of  mail,  I  will  be  back  again 
with  my  Hoople  Football  Fore¬ 
casts,  starting  with  the  games 
of  Saturday,  Sept.  21.”  Despite 
his  proclivity  for  picking  some 
long,  long  shots,  the  Old  Boy’s 
selections  hit  for  a  .700  average 
last  year.  He  hit  the  Georgia 
Tech  upset  over  Alabama  right 
on  the  nose. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
an  interesting  story  Executive 
Editor  D.  F.  Brinegar,  Arizona 
Daily  Star  (Tucson),  wrote 
about  a  visit  by  his  old  friend. 
Bill  Mauldin,  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  winner  of  two  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prizes,  and  Mrs.  Mauldin 
to  Tucson  to  see  Mr.  Mauldin’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Curtis: 

“Bill  recalled  his  boyhood  days 
in  Phoenix,  where  he  attended 
high  school.  Because  of  a  prank 
in  a  biology  class — he  put  a 
cigarette  in  the  jaws  of  a  skele¬ 
ton — he  went  away  to  the  Army 
in  1940  without  his  high  school 
diploma. 

“Bill  and  Natalie  own  320 
acres  near  Tonapah,  Ariz., 
where  he  might  live  some  day, 
he  said. 

“It  developed  during  the  con¬ 
versation  that  Bill  had  just  be¬ 
come  a  grandfather.  (His  20- 
year-old  son  became  a  father). 
Bill  came  down  to  the  Star, 
where  newsroom  people  were 
introduced  to  him.  Then  George 
L.  Rosenberg,  managing  editor 
of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
which  uses  Bill’s  cartoons,  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  Citizen  staff. 

“Bill  flies  a  Bonanza,  and  this 
summer  has  been  virtually  com¬ 
muting  between  Santa  Fe  and 
Chicago,  where  he  and  Natalie 
and  their  children  live  about  a 
mile  from  Meigs  Field,  where 
he  parks  his  plane.” 
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‘Pete’  Arthur  Returns 
To  Calif.  As  Editor 

Franklin  K.  (Pete)  Arthur  is 
returning  to  California  to  be 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsxila  Hercdd.  His 
successor  as  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  New 
York  City  is  Douglas  Lovelace, 
formerly  a  special  membership 
executive. 

Mr.  Arthur  joined  AP  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1938  after  working 
on  the  San  Bernardino  Sun.  He 
ser\’ed  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  and  1953  he  came  to 
New  York  as  new’s  editor  of  AP 
Newsfeatures.  He  w’as  appointed 
New  York  bureau  chief  in  1958. 

Mr.  Lovelace  l>egan  his  AP 
news  career  in  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1943  and  worked  in  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  and  Guam 
before  being  given  a  domestic 
assignment  as  membership  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Indiana. 

Allen  Griffin,  who  has  been 
editor  and  publisher,  continues 
as  president  of  the  Peninsula 
Daily  Herald  Co. 


3  on  Team 
To  Research 


William  Haddad,  former  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  heads  up  a  new  report¬ 
ing  team  for  the  New  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune.  The  other  members  9  New  Appointments 
are  Newton  H.  Fulbright  and  Qn  World-Tele^ani 
Martin  J.  Steadman.  ^ 

11  u  .  _  Nine  staff  appointment 

They  will  collaborate  on  re-  the  news  department  of  the 
^rch  projects  dealing  with  york  World-Telegram  & 
topics  of^unportance  not  di^tly  announced  this  weel 

connected  with  the  days  news.  managing 

Formation  of  the  group  was  tor. 
announced  by  James  G.  Bellows, 

Herald  Tribune  editor.  Their 
stories  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

All  Prize  Winners 


Levine 


Herbert  Kay,  news  editor 
for  the  past  10  years,  ivas 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Theodore  Levine,  night 
editor  since  1960,  becomes  news 
editor. 

Other  changes  include  B.  C. 
Mr.  Fulbright,  a  Herald  Trib-  Wright  Jr.,  from  assistant  news 
une  reporter  since  1945,  won  editor  to  night  editor;  Donald 
four  awards  for  his  series  of  M.  Pond,  from  copy  reader  to 
stories  uncovering  abuses  and  head  of  the  copy  desk;  Roger 
violations  of  civil  liberties  in  New’burger,  from  assistant  night 
the  Magistrates  Courts.  editor  to  assistant  news  editor; 

Mr.  Steadman,  who  joined  the  Edward  Easton,  from  assistant 
Herald  Tribune  early  this  year,  city  editor  to  picture  editor; 
won  the  1960  Byline  Award  of  Michael  Stern,  from  Brooklyn 
the  Newspaper  Reporters  As-  editor  to  assistant  city  editor; 
sociation  of  New  York  City  Hugh  Muir,  from  assistant 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  editor  to  Brooklyn  edi- 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal-  tor;  Louis  Boccardi,  from 
American.  Last  year  he  w’on  the  Brooklyn  make-up  editor  to  as- 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Asso-  sistant  Brooklyn  editor, 
ciation  award.  Mr.  Steadman  Mr.  Kay  began  his  news 
and  Richard  L.  Madden  of  the  career  as  a  high  school  cor- 
Herald  Tribune  were  co-authors  respondent  for  the  Meriden 
of  the  recent  series,  “Our  Side-  (Conn.)  Record  and,  at  the  age 
line  Legislators,”  which  dealt  of  18,  became  sports  editor  of 
with  the  outside  business  activi-  that  daily.  After  a  dozen  years 
ties  of  New  York  State  law-  in  that  post  and  eight  as  tele¬ 
makers.  graph  editor,  he  joined  the 

Mr.  Haddad,  one  of  the  origi-  World-Telegram  in  1944. 
nal  administrators  of  the  Peace  Mr.  Levine  started  journalism 
Corps,  served  as  its  associate  work  with  English-language 
director  in  charge  of  planning  newspapers  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  evaluation.  His  staff  in-  after  his  graduation  from  the 
eluded  a  reporting  team  which  American  University  in  Cairo 
pinpointed  the  problems  of  in  1939.  In  1940,  he  came  home 
Peace  Corps  mem^rs  through-  — he  was  born  in  Perth  Amboy, 
out  the  world.  Before  joining  the  N.  J. — and  did  syndicate  writing 
Corps,  he  was  a  campaign  as-  on  Middle  East  affairs.  From 
sistant  to  Attorney  General  1942  to  1945  he  served  in  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Army  Counter  Intelligence 

While  working  on  the  New  Corps  in  European  combat 
Yorfc  Post  staff  he  won  the  ^^^as.  After  the  war,  he  was  a 
Hevwood  Broun  Award,  the  New  United  Nations  correspondent. 
York  Newspaper  Guild’s  Page  joined  the  World-Telegram 
One  Award  (twice),  the  George  1948. 

Polk  Memorial  Aw-ard  (twice)  * 

and  the  Newspaper  Reporters  In  State  Travel  Office 

As^iation  Gold  Typewriter  ^  MacMillan,  staff 

■  member  of  the  Franklin  (Pa.) 

Mr.  Haddad,  a  native  of  Char-  Netus-Herald  for  13  years  prior 
lotte,  N.  C.,  is  married  to  the  ^o  joining  the  Gettysburg  Cen- 
former  Kate  ^osevelt,  daugh-  tennial  Commission  last  April, 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  jg  assistant  director  of  the 
Whitney.  Mr.  Whitney  is  editor-  Travel  Development  Bureau, 


LeGrand 


Stallworth 


Mills  Names  Lindley 
Associate  Editor 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

^  ’^1  William  P.  Lindley,  managinfr 

^  I  jW  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 

let  A  and  the  old  Birmingham 

W  Post  since  1946,  has  been  named 

m  associate  editor. 

James  E.  Mills,  editor  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  also 
announced  the  promotions  of 
GOOD  LUCK  wishes  go  both  city  editor  Duard  LeGrand  to 
ways  as  Douglas  Lovelace,  left,  managing  editor  and  political 
becomes  AP  chief  of  bureau  in  writer  Clarke  Stallworth  to  city 
New  York  and  F.  K.  (Pete)  Arthur  editor 

goes  to  the  Monterey  (Calif  )  Mr.’ Lindley  came  to  Birminj?- 
Peninsula  Herald  as  editor-pub-  ,  •  t  i  j-  ij- 

ham  in  July,  1946,  from  Knox- 

*  ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  had  been 

Adult  E<1  Section  managing  ^itor  of  the  Krmx- 

™  ,  *  r*  NewsSentineL  His  earlier 

rlourislies  in  ivreen  Scripps-Howard  service  was 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  with  papers  in  Indianapolis, 
Switching  to  green  paper  for  Memphis  and  Denver, 
the  fir.st  time,  the  fall  tabloid  Mr.  LeGrand,  who  joined  the 
Adult  Education  Section  of  the  staff  of  the  Post  in  1939,  has 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  is  a  been  city  editor  since  1949.  Mr. 
cooperative  non-profit  school-  Stallworth  joined  the  Post  in 
paper  project.  1948  and  has  been  political 

The  section  not  only  reached  writer  six  years, 
the  35,000  News-Press  sub-  • 

scribers  but  an  additional  5,000  Stock  Redemption 

curLhS:  By  Toronto  Star  Ltd. 
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ered  is  siipposed  to  be  a  top 
I  level  procedure  in  firing  a  per¬ 
son.  Woodruff  Randolph  was 
hir^  to  rite  a  history  of  the 
ITU.  If  >be  plan  for  merger 
with  the  pressmen  and  paper 
workers  gi'os  through  no  history 
will  be  needed.’  ” 

‘(Irackpot’  Scheme 

“Based  on  information  now 
available,”  Mr.  Hunt  said,  “we 
are  inclined  to  agree  that  Mr. 
Brown’s  proposed  merger  is  a 
dangerous,  crackpot  scheme.  If 
this  proves  out,  the  Independent 
Party  will  fight  it  tooth  and 
nail.” 

The  candidate  blasted  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  “failure  to  supply 
job  security  as  evidenced  by  loss 
of  locals  and  drop  in  member¬ 
ship.”  He  added: 

“The  administration’s  failure 
to  supply  competent  assistance 
and  advice  to  smaller  locals  re¬ 
veals  that  the  ITU  is  paying  a 
terrible  price  in  higher  and 
higher  dues  to  support  the  ever- 
increasing  horde  of  patronage 
appointees. 

The  administration’s  defeats  at 
the  convention  and  the  vitri- 
'  olic  criticism  by  Mr.  Randolph 
are  further  indications  that  the 
Progressive  Party  political  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  long  last  falling 
apart. 

“There  are  thousands  of  loyal 
ITU  members  ready  and  com¬ 
petent  to  serve  the  union  but 
they  are  repelled  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  political  approach 
to  union  problems. 

Resources  Limited 

!  “Despite  the  fact  that  Inde¬ 
pendent  Party  resources  are 
limited  to  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  by  individual  members,  we 
intend  to  bring  these  facts  home 
to  the  membership  in  1964.  Our 
two-party  system  will  restore 
confidence  and  competence  to 
'  their  rightful  place  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  ITU.” 

Mr.  Hunt  said  he  hopes  to  set 
out  some  time  next  month  to 
visit  as  many  locals  as  he  can. 
He  plans  to  visit  150,  needs  a 
minimum  of  50  locals  for  en¬ 
dorsement  and  a  place  on  the 
ballot.  The  candidate  with  the 
most  local  endorsements  will 
head  the  ticket.  Number  of  en¬ 
dorsements  is  important,  he  said, 
since  they  indicate  the  candi- 
■  date’s  strength. 

The  election  will  be  conducted 
next  May  20,  with  balloting  in 
the  various  chapels.  The  May  16, 
1962,  election  figures  for  ITU 
president  in  the  Chicago  local 
were:  Brown,  1,965  and  Hunt, 
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1,712.  The  total  vote  was: 
Brown,  47,667 ;  Hunt,  30,645. 

With  the  Chicago  ITU  leader 
on  the  Independent  ticket  are: 

Jesse  Man  beck,  president  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Local  101, 
who  will  oppose  incumbent  vice- 
president  John  J.  Pilch  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  John  Conley  of  Dallas, 
who  will  oppose  incumbent  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  William  Cloud, 
and  Nicholas  Williams  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario,  Local  91,  who 
will  face  incumbent  vicepresi- 
dent  A.  Sandy  Bevis.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  vicepresident  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  local.  John  Hancock  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Mailers 
Union  will  meet  Joseph  Bailey 
for  the  vicepresidency  reserved 
for  a  mailer  member. 

• 

Pat  Cowles  Named 
General  Manager 

Gainesville,  Fla, 

Five  new  corporate  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  Gainesville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Gainesville  Sun,  have  been 
announced  by  John  R.  Harrison, 
executive  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Gardner  (Pat)  Cowles  III, 
vicepresident  of  the  company, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Cowles  came  to  the 
Gainesville  Publishing  Company 
in  September,  1962  from  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News  Trib¬ 
une. 

Three  executives  of  the  Sun 
appointed  vicepresidents  are: 
W.  G.  Ebersole,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  Ed  Johnson,  executive 
editor,  and  Bob  Tartaglione, 
circulation  manager.  Edward 
W.  Heath,  office  manager,  has 
been  made  business  manager  of 
the  company. 

Gainesville  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Cowles  Magazines  and 
Broadcasting  Inc. 
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IN  VIENNA  —  The  newest  sky¬ 
scraper  is  the  14-story  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  "Kurier,"  which  has 
a  circulation  exceeding  300,000  on 
weekdays  and  more  than  500,000 
on  weekends.  Owner  of  the  Kur¬ 
ier  is  36-year-old  Dr.  Ludwig 
Roisterer.  Its  editor-in-chief  is  Dr. 
Hugo  Portisch.  Kurier-Hochhaus 
was  designed  by  architect  Waiter 
Gindele. 


Underhill  Ig  Elected 
By  N.Y.  Publigherg 

Montreal 

About  200  persons  attended 
the  “floating  convention”  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  last  weekend.  The 
meetings  took  place  aboard  a  St. 
Lawrence  River  excursion  boat 
on  a  four-day  cruise. 

Edwin  S.  Underhill  III,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coming  Daily 
Leader,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Stephen  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal.  William  M.  Kessler, 
G lover sville  Leader- Herald,  was 
named  vicepresident,  and  Lyn¬ 
don  R.  Boyd,  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  secretary-treasurer. 


WORK  HAS  STARTED  on  a  million-dollar  expansion  program  for  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Company.  The  project  will  add  a  third  and  fourth 
floor  over  the  present  two-story  pressroom  annex  of  the  building,  add¬ 
ing  a  total  of  about  41,000  square  feet  of  space  for  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical  use.  Memphis  Publishing  Company  publishes  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  both  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  A  photographic  studio,  meeting  room  with  a 
capacity  of  ISO  persons,  and  additional  conference  rooms  and  editorial 
offices  will  be  provided. 
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Bolton  Sells 
Ohio  Papers 
To  Horvitz 

Washington 

Rep.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  (R., 
Ohio)  this  week  announced  the 
sale  for  an  undisclosed  price  of 
three  newspaper  properties 
owned  by  him  in  Ohio. 

The  papers  are  the  daily 
News-Herald,  Willoughby;  the 
Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  and  the 
weekly  Brooklyn-Parma  News, 
Parma.  They  were  purchased  by 
the  Mansfield  Journal  Co.  and 
the  Lorain  Journal  Co. 

Mr.  Bolton  served  two  terms 
in  the  House  (1952-56),  with¬ 
drew  because  of  ill  health  but 
was  elected  from  his  district  in 
1962  to  the  same  seat  he  pre¬ 
viously  held.  He  plans  to  run  for 
re-election  next  year. 

His  mother  is  Rep.  Frances 
Bolton  (R.,  Ohio),  whose  home 
is  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Bolton,  a  lawyer  who 
acquired  his  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  course  of  a  law  ca¬ 
reer,  had  announced  his  separa¬ 
tion  from  any  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  newspapers  more 
than  a  year  ago  when  he  became 
a  candidate  for  Congress. 

He  said  this  week : 

“It  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  ownership  of  a  newspaper 
carries  a  different  and  broader 
responsibility  for  active  owner¬ 
ship  participation  than  do  other 
businesses.  As  long  as  I  am  in 
public  life,  I  cannot  fulfill  that 
obligation. 

“For  this  and  other  purely 
economic  reasons,  therefore,  the 
buyer’s  offer  to  purchase  our 
entire  interests  in  the  publishing 
field  demanded  serious  consid¬ 
eration  and  eventual  acceptance 
by  our  Board  of  Directors.” 

Harry  R.  Horwitz  is  president 
of  the  Mansfield  and  Lorain 
companies. 

• 

Walker  Sues  Carter, 
Claiming  Slander 

Greenville,  Miss. 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  of  the 
Delta  Democrat  Times,  has  been 
named  defendant  in  a  $2  million 
slander  suit  filed  by  former 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  of 
Dallas. 

Gen.  Walker,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  during  the  racial  riots  at 
Oxford,  Miss.,  last  year,  charged 
that  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Carter  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  defamed  his  good 
name.  Reports  on  the  speech 
were  published  by  many  news¬ 
papers. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PROGRESSrVE  CONSERVATIVE 


First  issue  of  the  weekly 
Maryland  Monitor,  dedicated  to 
presenting  “the  conservative 
side  of  the  story  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  approach,”  appeared  Sept. 
12  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Leo  J.  Paulin,  president  of 
the  Monitor  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  new  paper  starts 
with  a  guaranteed  circulation 
of  10,000.  A  pi-e-publication  sub¬ 
scription  drive  added  several 
thousand  paid-up  subscribers  to 
the  rolls,  he  said. 

While  its  field  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  Montgomery  County, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  suburb,  the 
paper  will  also  cover  State-wide 
issues. 

Mr.  Paulin,  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  has  published  two  weekly 
shopping  guides  in  Bethesda  and 
Silver  Spring  since  1951.  Both 
ai-e  home-delivered  by  mail  to 
some  85,000  homes. 

Offset  Printing 

The  advertising  manager  is 
R.  W.  “Wes”  Baxter,  longtime 
executive  with  the  Paulin  Pa¬ 
pers,  a  former  director  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  and  long  active 
in  the  newspaper  and  trade  pa¬ 
per  fields. 

Associate  Editor  is  Paul  A. 
Haley,  formerly  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item; 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

While  the  paper’s  editorial 
policy  will  be  “conservative,”  it 
will  not  be  aligned  with  any 
political  party.  Mr.  Paulin  em¬ 
phasized  that  independence  will 
be  the  keynote  of  its  editorial 
policy. 

The  new  Monitor  is  offset 
printed. 

Editorial  offices  are  in  the 
Paulin  Building  at  7235  Wis¬ 
consin  Avenue,  Bethesda  14, 
Maryland. 


Auction  Sale 

Gaffney,  S.  C. 

The  Gaffney  Ledger,  formerly 
a  jointly-owned  tri-weekly,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  one 
owner. 

F.  W.  Sossamon  purchased 
the  interest  of  his  longtime  part¬ 
ner,  Sam  C.  Littlejohn,  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction,  to  end  litigation  of 
several  years  standing.  The 
courts  had  ordered  dissolution 
of  the  partnership. 

Mr.  Sossamon’s  bid  for  the 
entire  business  was  $320,000.  A 
10%  deposit  was  required,  with 
balance  due  in  30  days,  under 
terms  ordered  by  the  referee. 

«  « 

3-in-l  Offset  Plant 

Arlington,  Calif. 

The  Riverside  County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
.Arlington  Times,  Magnolia  Mir¬ 
ror  and  West-Side  News,  known 
formerly  as  the  Triad  News¬ 
papers,  ha^e  occupied  a  new 
offset  plant] 

Wendell  Flock,  in  charge  of 
the  camera  department  at  the 
Hemet  (Calif.)  News  for  11 
years,  is  in  charge  of  the  photo 
facilities  for  the  offset  photo¬ 
graphic  process.  Production  and 
press  operations  are  in  charge 
of  William  Sedg>vick,  who 
worked  on  the  Cottrell  presses 
for  17  years  at  Donnelly  and 
Company  in  Chicago.  The  Ar¬ 
lington  plant  also  uses  a  Cot¬ 
trell  press. 

The  new  facilities  include 
space  for  editorial,  advertising 
and  composition  departments,  a 
community  room  for  civic  use, 
and  darkrooms. 

*  *  * 

WEEKLY  SALES 

Parshall,  N.  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  George 
have  assumed  management  of 
the  Mountrail  County  Record, 
weekly  newspaper  here,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cokens, 
who  also  operate  the  Beulah 
Independent. 

Mr.  George,  a  former  Morton 
County  deputy  sheriff,  published 
the  Glen  Ullin  Times. 

*  *  « 

Wilbur  Knight  of  Virginia, 
Minn.,  and  Roy  R.  Coombe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Biwabik  Times  and 
the  Hoyt  Lakes  (Minn.)  Pellet, 
have  purchased  the  Aurora 
(Minn.)  Journal-Facts  from  the 
Robert  C.  Millers. 

*  *  * 

The  Stafford  (Conn.)  Press, 
one  of  the  oldest  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  New  England,  has 


been  sold  to  Thomas  and  Pat¬ 
rick  Turley,  publishers  of  two 
weeklies  in  nearby  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  seller  was  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Warner,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  acquired  the  paper 
with  her  husband  in  1935.  The 
press  was  establi.shed  in  1858. 
*  •  * 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Lindley  G.  Paskus  of  Mt.  Kis- 
co,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  the 
stock  interest  of  Joseph  H. 
Daniels,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palisades  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Englewood  Press- Journal;  Ber- 
genfield  Times-Review;  Leonia 
Life;  and  Tenafly  Northern 
Valley  Tribune. 

Mr.  Paskus  formerly  was 
publisher  of  the  Tiverton  (R.  I.) 
Newport  County  Sentinel.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Long 
Branch  Record  and  Red  Bank 
Register;  and  editor  of  a 
weekly  for  the  We.stchester 
County  Publishers  Inc. 

The  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  bv  George  Romano,  New 
York  City,  newspaper  broker. 

«  «  * 

Toiti/in,  Ill. 

Llovd  Pflederer,  publisher  of 
the  Morton  Tazewell  County 
News,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Toulon  Stark  County  News. 

The  paper  was  purchased 
from  Robert  Nolan,  publisher 
since  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1942. 

Mr.  Pflederer  also  publishes 
the  Minier  Mackinow  Valley 
News;  Washington  Tazewell 
County  Renorter;  East  Peoria 
Tazewell  Courier;  and  Morton 
Illinois  Valley  Farmer. 

THURSDATA 

50  AND  59  —  The  Mayor  of 
Royse  City,  Texas,  proclaimed 
Sunday,  Sept.  8,  as  “Bob  Robi¬ 
son  Day”  to  honor  R.  N.  Robi¬ 
son,  who  has  been  publishing 
the  Royse  City  American  for  21 
years.  “Bob”  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  business  for  50  of  his  59 
years.  He  began  working  for 
his  uncles  at  50  cents  a  week. 
*  «  * 

LEGACY  —  A  special  tabloid 
insert  in  the  Des  Plaines  Sub- 
rirban  Times,  Park  Ridger  Her¬ 
ald  and  Niles-Edison  Park  Re¬ 
view  paid  tribute  to  the  40-year 
lecord  of  Fred  Fulle  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  Chicago  suburbs. 
He  recalled  how  he  began  as  a 
printer’s  deyil  at  the  Des  Plaines 
paper.  The  owner  requested  as 
he  neared  death  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  be  sold  to  his 
promising  apprentice,  Fred 
Fulle. 

*  *  * 

GOOD-BYE  —  In  the  same 
issue  that  it  published  an  obitu- 
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ary  of  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Good^ 
local  clubwoman,  the  Hopew^ 
Valley  (N.  J.)  Neu's  publishid 
a  letter  to  the  editoi  in  whiA 
she  said  her  “good-bye”  to  the 
community  and  askcil  folks  to 
be  kind  to  her  husband  (“a  wo#, 
derfully  good  person  bi'hind  that 
rather  forbidding  mustache.”) 

♦  *  *  ' 

READER  SERVICE  —  Th« 
Scottsdale  Arizonian  recently 
reported  in  an  editorial  that  on« 
of  its  readers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  sent  the  editor.^  out  on  a 
personal  shopper’s  mission  to 
Goldwaters  in  Fashion  Squaw 
for  a  size  14  teige  sweater  that 
had  been  advertised  in  the  wed. 
ly.  The  request  added ;  “But  if 
the  gold  was  a  true  apricot 
shade  please  send  it  instead. 
Check  enclosed.”  No  sweaten 
available,  the  editors  wrote;  ad¬ 
vertisement  sold  them  out.  The 
Arizonian  also  relateel  that  an¬ 
other  subscriber  claimed  the 
weekly,  when  folded  for  rein¬ 
forcement  purposes,  made  an 
excellent  swatter  of  flies,  mothj 
and  almost  all  members  of  the 
insect  world.  The  editorial  con¬ 
cluded  :  “It  has  long  l)een  noted 
that  the  Arizonian  makes  an 
excellent  wrapper  for  trout  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  freezer.” 

• 

Book  Development 
Manager  Appointed 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
John  G.  Stewart  as  manager, 
book  division.  The  assignment 
is  a  new  one  in  the  Times  organ¬ 
ization.  Mr.  Stewart  undertakes 
it  after  having  served  sin« 
1958  as  head  of  the  manuscript 
desk  of  the  New  York  Timet 
Magazine. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
Stewrart  will  work  with  estab¬ 
lished  trade  publishers  in  the 
issuing  of  a  limited  number  of 
books  to  be  developed  by  the 
New  York  Times  each  year.  The 
Times  itself  will  not  publish  any 
books.  The  new  division  is  not 
connected  with  the  New  YoA 
Times  Book  Review. 

Before  joining  the  Times  in 
1958,  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  an- 
sociate  article  editor  of  Thit 
Week  magazine  and  a  write 
and  editor  for  the  United  Presa 
• 

6  in  Merger  Talk 

Dallas 

Negotiations  leading  to  the 
consolidation  of  six  suburban 
newspapers  in  Dallas  Coun^ 
are  expected  to  be  completed 
soon.  Phil  McMullen,  publish* 
of  the  Garland  Daily  News  and 
Richardson  Daily  News,  and 
Staley  McBrayer  of  the  Nevt 
Texan  group,  said  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  common  printing  plant 
operation. 

[  S  H  E  R  for  September  14,  19C 
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BBB  Real  Estate  Code 
Closes  Loopholes 


By  Dniiiei  Lionel, 

Advrrii>>ing  Manager  New  York  Post 


There’s  no  nonsense  about  the 
Xew  York  fJetter  Business  Bu¬ 
reau’s  new  set  of  advertising 
standards  for  residential  real 
estate.  All  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  which  are  used  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  advertisers  to  snare 
the  unwary  to  the  detriment  of 
the  real  estate  industry  as  well 
as  the  advertising  media  which 
communicate  their  misinforma¬ 
tion,  have  l>een  nailed  down. 

Twelve  leading  realty  groups 
participated  in  drawing  up  the 
summary  of  advertising  abuses 
which  might  well  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  an  ad  code  of  ethics, 
in  presenting  the  new  code, 
Hugh  R.  Jackson,  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  BBB,  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  vast  majority  of 
real  estate  advertisers  are 
highly  ethical  but  the  number 
of  misleading  ads  is  significant 
and,  in  times  of  slow  sales  and 
rentals  tends  to  grow. 

Some  of  these  faulty  prac¬ 
tices  are  apparently  willful  ef¬ 
forts  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
public.  To  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  they  appear  to 
be  practices  which  have  grown 
up  within  the  industry  without 
any  conscious  recognition  that 
they  were  unsound  and  im¬ 
proper. 

lllu.>«trations 

Among  the  major  problems 
which  the  Standards  are  de¬ 
signed  to  cover  are: 

1.  Advertising  layouts  that 
mislead  or  deceive  the  reader 
by  placing  illustrations  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  houses  or  apart¬ 
ments  close  to  a  featured  price 
so  as  to  create  the  impression 
that  what  is  illustrated  or  de¬ 
scribed  is  available  at  that  price 
when  such  is  not  the  case. 

2.  Room  counts  for  homes  and 
apartments  which  have  included 
unfinished,  unheated  rooms,  or 
balconies,  foyers,  halls  and  en¬ 
try  ways  resulting  in  confusing, 
exaggerated  and  inaccurate 
claims  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  existing  rooms. 

3.  Bait  advertisments  in  which 
apartments  are  offered  at  un¬ 
usually  low  prices  but  are  not, 
in  fact,  available  at  such  prices. 

4.  Credit  representations  for 
the  purchase  of  a  home  which 
feature  “No  cash  down,”  or  a 
comparatively  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  or  monthly  carrying  charges 
without  disclosing  that  the 
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stated  terms  do  not  apply  to  all 
the  models  offered,  or  that  the 
low  interest  rate  is  only  avail¬ 
able  with  a  substantial  down 
payment  which  is  not  revealed 
in  the  advertising. 

5.  Claims  of  appealingly  low 
monthly  carrying  charges  for 
two-family  homes  which  fail  to 
disclose  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  a  rental  income  which  the 
purchaser  has  no  assurance  of 
receiving  and  which  do  not  in¬ 
clude  the  buyer’s  actual  full 
monthly  obligation. 

Travel  Di.stancc 

6.  Advertised  claims  that 
houses  or  apartments  are  only 
a  certain  distance  in  traveling 
time  to  New  York  or  other  loca¬ 
tions  which  are  grossly  under¬ 
stated  and  frequently  ignore  the 
realities  of  travel  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Our  checks  have 
revealed  that  some  of  these 
claims  are  based  on  time  from 
available  public  transportation, 
rather  than  actual  property 
location,  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

7.  Statements  or  implications 
in  advertising  of  governmental 
control  —  or  approval  —  when 
such  is  not  true. 

8.  Using  the  price  for  the 
least  expensive  house  model  in 
advertisements  in  which  other 
higher  priced  models  are  offered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
appearance  that  each  of  the 
models  can  be  purchased  at  this 
price  when  such  is  not  the  case. 

9.  “Rent  concession”  or  “rent 
abatement”  claims  which  do  not 
disclose  the  actual  monthly  rent 
the  prospective  tenant  must  pay 
and  for  how  long,  and  the  use 
of  terms  such  as  “net  rent”  or 
“average  monthly  rent”  based 
on  such  offers. 

10.  Statements  making  “free” 
offers  in  connection  with  a 
rental  or  purchase  when  the 
advertised  home  or  apartment 
can.  in  fact,  be  obtain^  by  the 
public  at  a  lesser  price  without 
the  allegedly  “free”  items  or 
services. 

*  *  * 

WANT  AD  COLLECTORS 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  is  head- 
quarters  for  “International 
Classified  Scanners”  made  up  of 
collectors  of  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Robert  A.  Espe  of  2700  Bay 
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Street  was  the  organization’s 
originator.  He  is  now  acting  sec¬ 
retary,  and  W.  H.  Kennedy  Jr., 
a  Pine  Bluff  banker,  is  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Espe  says  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  “an  expansion 
of  the  want  ad  collector’s 
hobby.”  It  also  is  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  of  the  classified  ad,  en¬ 
largement  of  membership  and, 
in  general,  making  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  hobby  available  to 
more  people. 

Mr.  Espe  thinks  classified  col¬ 
lecting  offers  many  possibilities. 
He  forsees  the  opportunity  to 
write  a  book  on  the  7,000-odd 
occupations  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  “Help  Wanted”  columns 
of  newspapers. 

Help-wanted  ads  are  Mr. 
Espe’s  specialty. 

He’s  looking  for  such  ads  as 
might  have  appeared  in  an  In¬ 
dependence,  Missouri,  newspa¬ 


per  when  former  President  Tru¬ 
man  may  have  been  looking  for 
an  employee  in  his  haberdashery 
store  there. 

Another  example  would  be  an 
advertisement  inserted  by  .Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd  in  connection  with 
his  trip  to  the  North  Pole. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  col¬ 
lectors  Mr.  Espe  knows  about  is 
a  woman  who  uses  ads  to  make 
up  her  daily  diary.  Instead  of 
writing  about  her  mood,  she 
picks  a  want  ad  that  best  de- 
.scribes  it. 

• 

Delivery  Price  Up 

Torc^nto 

An  increase  of  10  cents  — 
from  50  to  60  cents — on  the 
weekly  home  delivered  morning 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  went 
into  effect  Sept.  9.  It  was  the 
first  price  increase  in  home- 
delivery  rates  since  1957. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  | 

DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  319-7422  j 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL!  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  j 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licenser! 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proiterties  i 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH  ! 

P.  O.  Box  ,509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  ' 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATF.',  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Marion  R.  Krehhiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Ks. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper-  -it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big — none  too  smalt.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  ciualifierl  buyers 
desire  to  Ijecome  publishers.  Your 
confidence  respecterl.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

THOROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  l>een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many 
of  the  South’s  better  newspapers.  P.O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Fkistern  States 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DFlcatur  2-2311 

DEAN  SELLFIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISetcspapers  For  Sale 


CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  195,000  gross, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 

A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2234 

B.  Romneya  Dr„  Anaheim,  Calif. 

COMBINATION  Newspaper-Web  Off¬ 
set  Printing  Center.  Complete,  Modern, 
with  established  group  of  publication 
customers,  plus  semi-weekly  with  daily 
potential.  Gross  near  half  million,  with 
consistent  growth  record.  Central  loca¬ 
tion  in  South  Blast.  Terms.  Write  Box 
373,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Daily  in  choice  western  county 
seat;  iOO  miles  from  metro¬ 
politan  Gty ;  $250,000  gross, 
profitable;  owner  advancing  to 
larger  daily.  $90,000  down.  Box 
359,  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale  i 


FIXJRIDA  WEEKLY— Fine  prospects. 
Silent  partnership  $10,000.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
27402. 

GROWTH  GROUP 

First  offering  of  suburban  quality 
group,  one  6000  paid,  two  free  but 
easily  switched.  Well-equipped  plant, 
building  with  expansion  room,  will 
gross  $110  to  $120  thousand  this  year. 
High  growth  area  can  easily  double 
this  in  five  years.  $30,000  down  with 
$80,000  balance  from  earnings  for  well- 
qualified  buyer.  Box  272,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 

CLEAN,  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  $S.5M:  Mich.  $31 M :  Ind.  $236M; 
Minn.  $78M;  Colo.  $70M;  New  Eng. 
$125M ;  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


S  Name _ 

I 

S  Address . 


s  Classification. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  resort 
and  farm  region  of  Central  Wisconsin 
netting  $20,000  year.  Excellent  equip¬ 
ment,  only  shop  and  paper  in  county. 
This  is  satisfying  journalism  at  its 
l>egt  with  bright  future  for  builder. 
Requires  $20,000  down,  business  can 
l)e  paid  for  out  of  earnings  in  five 
years.  Write  Box  316.  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MID-WEST  WEEKLY.  Offers  chance 
of  consolidation  to  aggressive  new  pub¬ 
lisher.  Down  i>ayment  $11,500.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park,  Ra. 

PACIBTC  NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  and 
job  shop  did  $120,000  gross  in  1962. 
Unusually  good  quality  property.  Priced 
to  sell  NOW  for  health  reasons  $110,- 
000.  Usual  29'’(<  down.  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Licensed  Broker,  Box  509,  Rose- 
Inirg,  Oregon. 

PA,  WEEKLY  in  growing  suburbs  with 
job  shop,  bldg.,  gross  $47M.  Price 
$30M.  Box  414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

6.000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in 
County  Seat,  cultural  shopping  center 
college  town.  Box  378,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

1.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Priced  at  $45,000.  Terms. 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Volume  exceeds  $95,- 
000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

3.  FLORIDA.  Exclusive.  Past  year 
volume  $50,000.  Priced  at  $52,000. 
Terms 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organization 

Newspapers  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  SI.UVKES 


Newspaiier  Presses  ami  ('onveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  Ti; ANSPER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Roes  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RLcrdale  l-uu 

ERECTING.  DISMANTUNG 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRJNG 
AND  PROCES.SING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.VV.  sines  1904 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  RtHtm 


INTERTYPES 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer 
mags. — 4  Molds 


4/90  &  4/J4 


MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  k 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/  72  mags. — 4  Molds 


LINOTYPES 


_  MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 

letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 

1.  SOUTHWEIST.  County  seat  exclu-  mags. — 6  Molds 

model  30  MIXER  -  4/90  &  4/14 

2.  CALIFORNIA.  Volume  exceeds  $95,-  a  '  * 

000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

3.  FLORIDA.  Exclusive.  Past  year  All  with  Quadders.  Saws,  Blowers, 
volume  $50,000.  Priced  at  $52,000.  Electric  Pots,  Peeders,  A.C.  Motori 

JA^*  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45»4 

Los  Angeles  28,  California  _ 

A  National  Organization  TTS— 4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 

— - - - -  original  factory  crates,  with  aceet- 

Newspapers  W'anted  Shulman  Associates,  60  E 

_ 42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  OXford 

_  ,  7-4590. 

g  I  YOUNG  MAN,  weekly  experience. _ _ 

g  wants  to  buy  or  become  portlier  on  MODEL  31  AND  COMET  LINO’S.  10 
g  weekly.  Now  in  PR.  Sincere  desire  for  fonU  lino  mats,  each  in  magasint: 
m  hard  work  and  satisfaction  of  com-  Goss  45-C  mat  roller:  Elrod  with  12 
=  muni.ty  paper  again.  Box  374,  Editor  &  molds:  Pull  page  Basykaster:  Nolan  1 
Publisher,  ton  furnace  with  water  cooled  molds; 

i.i  —I  galley  cabinets,  saws,  turtles,  sterso 

APla'R  tfCRVirTTS  chases.  Will  sell  all,  plus  many  other 

^  miscellaneous  compos' ng  and  sterw 

p  items  for  $I6,C00  cash,  or  will  sell 

Consultants  separately.  Mr.  Lambert,  Harvey,  Illi- 

- -  nois  Tribune.  Area  Code  312  EXKaon 

SYSTEMS-RATES-PROMOTIONS  3-0564. 

No  “masric  formulas”  •  .  sTust  hard  _ 

work  to  solve  your  partciular  problem.  NEED  FLOOR  SPACE?  Reduce  make* 
Medium-Small  Dailies  and  Weeklies.  “P  .  area  one-eighth  with  j.m.  Spso^ 
CLASSIFIED  UNLIMITED  maker  Newspaper  Turtles.  20-22*  east 

2181  Wisconsin,  Eugene,  Oregon  •«>"  toPs  —  welded  steel  frames  —  t' 
Phone  343-0700  easy-rolling  casters.  Only  $98.  Less  with 

_ _ _ _ _  trade  in.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Pro- 

n.ii  duction  Outfitter,  560  Eastland  Rood, 

rulers  Berea.  Ohio. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save  THE  NATION'S  NE3WSPAPE5R  PORllS 
time— money,  editorial  and  composing  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  FVancisco.  ^rurtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  EUda. 

,  - _  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 

,  ,  o  •  COMPANY.  111-118  W.  Market  St, 

Joli  rrinting  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  88^1514. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  our  Material  tor  Sale 

4-unit  Goss  Suburban  Rotary  Offset  ^  ^  ^ 

Press.  Newspapers  or  flyers.  Color  any 

page.  Exact  register.  Standard  Ptg.  &  FOR  SALE:  4- Pocket  McCain  E-H 
Pub.  Co.,  107  W.  Main  St,  Carrollton,  High  Speed  signature  feeder,  with  me- 
Ohio  Phone  627-2129.  chanical  and  vacuum  openers.  Vacuum 

-  and  pressure  pumps  with  motors.  Me- 

DIIDI  ICUIMC'  CAr“ll  ITICC  «tuffer  delivery.  In  excellent  cou- 

'UdLIoMINv:?  rA^ILI  I  Ito  dition.  Can  be  seen  anytime.  Pneed 
Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space  <m‘ck  sale. 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  'Telewriter  THE  CAI.L  &  IDST 

connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 

Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail.  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

Black  &  white  newspaiier  composition  _ _  _ _ _ _  „ 

and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or  RECORDAK  FILM  READER,  model  (X 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence.  Excellent  c^dition.  $600.  Con^. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write  Executive  Office.  Asbury  Park  Press. 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily, 
a  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

a 

s  Mail  to: 

3 

g  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York.  New  York.  10022 


PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA  Perforator  Tape 

Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co.  - - - — ' — 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731  PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEM 

— — ^ — - - — . — S*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  EconomT  , 

Press  Engineers  FURMAN  O.  RUh'F  SALES 

^  P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  FIs. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations  n  e  u  i.-  — 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  fressrs  Mactimery 

Expert  Service — World  Wide  - - -  ^ ^ ^ ^ — ' — ' — ' 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  GOSS  Model  "B"  Duplex  8-page  llst- 
55-59  Fourth  Street  bed  press.  Excellent  condition.  $5,201 

Brooklyn  31,  New  York  Gazette  Publishing,  Winchester.  ladi- 

JAckson  2-6105  ana. 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Pretseii  Ji  Machinery 

TJoe  presses 

223/4”  Cut-off 
in  daily  use 
FOR  SALE 
IMMEDIATELY 

Available  for  removal  during  month 
of  November. 

4-unit  double  folder 
web  fed  four  page 
wide  press. 

Roller  bearings.  Press  built  in  1934, 
Excellent  condition. 

GOOD  PRICE. 

Also 

Two  3-unit  presses 
with  double  folders, 
web  fed,  four  page  wide. 

Built  in  1924. 

CAN  BE  CONVERTED  TO 
ONE  LEVEL  OPERATION. 
Amazingly  good  price. 

A.C.  drives,  rollers,  spare  parts, 
color  fountains  with  each  press. 
Call  or  write: 

Frank  Daniels 
Ceneral  Manager 

The  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Co. 

Box  191,  Kaleigh.  N.  C. 

Area  Code  919,  TEmple  2-4411 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  ^  and  ^  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive — complete  stereo 
—available  now  I 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N,Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


MUST  HAVE  ROOM  1  OMr  AB  Duplex 
reduced  to  $4,000  for  immediate  sale: 
8-pages,  prints  two  ways,  half  and 
quarter  fold.  Appraised  at  $6,900.  Has 
$1,000  color  deck  and  $400  two-roll 
attachment,  complete  set  rubber  rollers, 
extra  set  form  rollers  never  on  press, 
20-page  chases,  one  double  truck  chase, 
clamps,  etc.,  other  extras.  On  main 
floor — easy  to  move.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Phone  Area  Code  606,  962-6271, 
or  write:  Brookings  Register,  Brook¬ 
ings,  South  Dakota. 


GOSS  Suburban  Webb  Offset  News¬ 
paper  Press.  4-units;  16  pages;  Folder 
m  renter.  In  excellent  condition. 
Samples  of  work  on  request.  Can  be 
seen  anytime. 

THE  CALL  &  POST 
1949  E.  105  St., 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio, 


2  GOSS  UNITS 

Bach  with  color  cylinder,  23^"  cut-off; 
also  regular  units. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


PRESS  BARGAIN 

StPAGE  GOSS  single-width  #1046 
vnth  2  Capco  portable  fountains  and 
Hess  &  Barker  quarter  folder.  Ideal 
for  publication  and  circular  printing 
s*  well  as  small  daily  production.  $12,- 
600.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GOSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16* 
4  Units,  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  PRESS 
Double  Octuple 
Anti-Friction  Model 
ROP  COLOR 

8  Roller  Bearing  Units 
2  Single,  2  Double  Reverse 
2  Colortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  <7yl. 

2  Double  Folders  22%* 

3-96  &  1-112  page  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window 

8  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10017 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


2-Ludlows — gas  and  electric  pots  22^ 
ems  water-cooled 

2  Cabinets — Mats  (send  for  mat  list) 
Model  8  Linotype  Electric  Pot 
Hammond  Glider  Saw 
Hammond  Ben  Franklin  Saw 
Vandercook  full-page  Proof  Press 

WANTBK: 

Type  Cabinets  —  Proof  Presses  —  Mat 
Rollers  —  all  types  of  composing  room 
equipment. 

APEX  PIUNTINO  MACHINEKY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  Street, 

New  York-12,  N.Y. 
worth  6-0070 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Tyi>e  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  1st.  Will  divide, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newtpaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

4S  page  capacity,  1  color  cylinder.  Floor 
level  operation  with  end-roll  stands. 
Initial  installation  6  units  January 
1961,  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder  in¬ 
stalled  late  1966.  Maximum  speed  40.- 
000  IPH.  GE  press  controls.  100  hp 
motor.  22%*  cut-off.  Available  Fall, 
1964.  If  interested  contact  Harold 
Schlotthauer,  The  Times,  San  Mateo, 
California. 


HOE  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%* 

2  Units,  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  12-page.  2  to  1 
model.  No.  140,  with  half  and  quarter 
page  folder,  color  register.  Must  vacate 
building,  ^sy  to  dismantle  and  re¬ 
move.  Crating  furnished.  Mat  roller 
and  stereo  included.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Don’t  pass  up  this  dandy  press. 
All  for  $25,000.  The  El  Dorado  Times, 
El  Dorado.  Kansas. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Lighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  (^ty,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  hXlLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVEHISE  —  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  I’ENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


24-PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
2  to  1  Model,  Serial  #  T  433,  Mfg.  1928 


New  8-page  deck  and  new  fully  auto¬ 
matic  O-H  Drive  added  in  1956. 


Reversing  Couple — Balloon  Former 


Stereotype  Equipment  Includes: 

3500#  Duplex  ^rnace.  Electric  Heat, 
Pump  and  Siraut  Vacuum  casting  box 
(1960),  finishing  machine,  centrifugal 
scorcher,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router.  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former.  Mat  Roller 
Optional. 


This  equipment  available  April  1964. 


Can  1)0  seen  in  daily  operation. 

DECATUR  DAILY 

Decatur,  Alabama 


16- Page  Goss  Deck-A-Tu)>e 
16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2  to  1  Tubular 
12-Page  Duplex  'Tubular 
10/20-Page  Goes  Straightline  with  color 
deck  21  %*  cut-off 
Duplex  &  (3oes  flat  bed  presses 
4-Unit  Vanguard  Offset  press 
2-Unit  Thatcher  Offset  press 
Mat  rollers — light — medium — heavy 
Pony  autoplate  22%*  cut-off 
Pony  autoplate  23A*  cut-off 
Autoplate  chases  23-^" 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5468  N.Y. 


Stereotype 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  23-fl,*  cutoff, 
■ff"  thick  plates  Now  available.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Almost  new  wood  Autopony-Autoplate 
Stereotype  plate  casting  machine 
22%*  Cut-Off.  Available  November. 
Cuts  2%  plates  per  minute.  Only  four 
years  old.  Being  sold  due  to  change  in 
cut-off.  Only  $20,000.  As  is.  Where  is. 
Call  or  write;  Frank  Daniels,  General 
Manager,  The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Box  191,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Area  C<ode  919.  TEmple  2-4411. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X)MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


USED  PONY  AUTOPLATE  23A' 
Out-off  tV*  thick  plates.  Prefer  vacuum 
and  water  arch.  Giainesville  Sun,  P.  O. 
57,  Gaineeville,  Fla. 


Linotypes — Intertypes-  Liidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


16  PAGE  SEMI-UNIT  HOE  or  Goss 
22%*  cut-off.  Need  an  add'l.  unit.  Write 
Publisher,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


2  CAPCO  PORTABLE  INK  FOrXTAIXS 
1  left-handed ;  1  right-handed. 
News.  P.  O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  able  to  co¬ 
ordinate  advertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Must  be  ingenious.  Lo¬ 
cation  20  minutes  away  from  Mm- 
hattan.  Replies  treated  confidentially. 
State  salary  requirement.  Palisades 
Publishers.  Inc.,  No.  Dean  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER  expanding  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  Letterpress  and  offset. 
Pr^uction.  sales,  pricing,  personnel, 
administrative.  Starpress,  Inc.,  San 
Juan.  Write  to:  Personnel.  Cowle# 
Magazines  &  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  488 
Msdison  Ave.,  New  York-22,  N.  Y. 


Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  WANTED  specializing 
in  children’s  situation  humor.  Must  be 
clever,  modern.  For  daily,  single  panel 
feature.  Submit  samples  to:  Award 
Productions.  Inc.,  1123  North  Eutaw 
St.,  Baltimore-1,  Maryland. 


Circulation 


EXECUTIVE 

—WHO  CAN  BUILD  CIRCULA’nON— 
With  experience  to  meet  this  challenge. 
No  gimmicks.  Although  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  future  opportunity 
exceptional  for  the  right  man.  We  are 
a  Zone  2  metropolitan  daily  but  wel¬ 
come  any  inquiries  if  y<m  have  suitable 
experience  on  any  size  newspaper. 
Please  give  complete  background  and 
salary  history.  Box  364,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  MAN  to  take  over  display 
department  on  13,000  daily.  I^tail 
sales,  promotion  and  layout  experience 
necessary.  Position  open  October  1. 
Apply  to  Daniel  W.  Burton,  Adv.  Dir., 
The  Times  Co.,  Marietta.  Ohio. 


A  GROWING  PAPER  (20,000)  in  a 
growing  market  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced,  young  retail  ad  man  who 
can  sell.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Advertising  Manager.  ’The  Poet-Reg¬ 
ister,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


AD  MANAGER:  12.000  ABC  suburban 
weekly  near  Washington.  D.  C.,  in 
nation’s  highest  median  family  income 
county ;  big  population,  great  growth 
potential.  Ne^  top-flight  man  (up  to 
$10,000)  who  is  not  a  desk  and  title- 
happy  paper  shuffler;  must  sell  major 
accounts  personally — give  cloee,  skilled 
direction  to  salee  staff — like  to  work! 
Generous  salary  boosts  to  man  who  is 
go-getter,  producer.  R.  Farquhar, 
Montgomery  Ckmnty  Sentinel,  Rock¬ 
ville.  Md. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY!  young 
retail  salesman;  minimum  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  good  on  layout  and  copy: 
knows  merchandising.  Begin  $180  a 
week  plus  bonus.  Experienced  classified 
salesman  begin  at  $126  a  week  plus 
bonus.  Good  growth  opportunity  in  ex¬ 
ploding  area.  Send  complete  education, 
experience,  references,  photo,  air  mail 
to:  Bill  Heller,  Daily  News,  Indio, 
California. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  experienced 
ad  salesman  adept  in  special  promotions 
with  ability  to  step-up  regular  accounts. 
Attractive  salary  and  bonus.  Send 
resume,  references,  photo  to  Box  388, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOXrr 

Sales-oriented  creative  man  for  chal¬ 
lenging  copy  layout  assignment.  Ability 
to  backstop  display  staff  with  specula¬ 
tive  layouts.  No  original  art  but  fast 
service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling  in  all 
classifications.  The  man  we  want  is 
either  selling  newspaper  advertising 
now  or  has  had  that  experience.  Strong 
on  campaign  thinking.  Familiarity  with 
Bureau  planning  procedures  helpful. 
Perm,  position.  ^cellent  employee 
lienefits.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  FRESNO  BEE 
Freeno,  California 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


IB 


Display  Advertising 


Hronuttion 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  college- 
train«i  or  exi)erienced  atlvertising  sales¬ 
man  in  North  I)akota*s  liveliest,  fastest  [ 
growing,  oil-liooming  city  where  piMS-  | 
ant,  friendly  living  adds  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  working  on  a  progressive  daily 
newspaiier.  (lood  salary  anil  bonu8«. 
References,  full  liackground.  Write 
Waller  Wick.  Williston  Daily  Herald,  i 
Williston,  North  Dakota. 


KDITOR-RBPORTER  for  bright.; 
moiiern  group  of  suburban  weeklies  in 
central  New  Jersey.  Right  person  will  j 
step  in  and  rover  munici|>al  alfairs,  I 
write  features,  edit  and  layout  new  ■ 
edition  of  long-established  pajier.  Inter¬ 
esting  opiiortunity  with  growing 
organisation.  Box  363,  Bditor  &  Pub-  [ 
Usher.  i 


i  tXIPYWRITBR  with  lu-ispaper  w 
;  ground  and  ability  to  write  fcrJS 
1  and  lively  copy  for  promotion 


Aggr^siv.  paper  in  coastal  city  (chart  ^nt  of ‘’^NeT^Yiirt  'r 


area  4)  has  opening  for  reporter  with  ^end  resume  to  Box 

at  leaat  2  years  ex|>erience.  Salary  g,  PnKiiBh^r 

$100>up  l>ase<l  on  experience.  Excellent _ ! _ _ 

l>ension  and  insurance  Itenefits.  Semi  ^  ^ 


complete  resume  to  Box  400,  Editor  &  I  PROMOTION  ARTIST 


FARM  and  Business  News  Writer- 
Photographer  needed  by  growing  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  Northwestern  Illinois. 
Prefer  man  with  college  degree  and  j 
feature  experience  on  large  weekly  or  I 
small  daily.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher. 


EVENING  PAPER.  Zone  2.  neeils  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  re|>orter.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  (or  woman!  in 
city  of  90.000.  J-School  training  pre- 
ferreil.  but  not  necessary.  Box  365, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Chance  for  young  reporter  with  one  to 
four  years’  of  exiierience  to  join  ex- 
IMtnding  Midwef,tern  morning-evening- 
Sunday  oieraticn.  College  grads  with 
Midwestern  background  preferred.  Box 
363,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Zone  2,  .50.000-76.000  daily  has  an 

opening  for  a  simrts  editor.  This  is  a 
■ermanent  iiosition  for  the  right  man. 
Write  Box  415,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  as  to  background 
and  previous  job  experience. 


SPORTS  and  outdoor  recreation  editor 
for  area  daily.  Beginner  considered. 
Write:  Tim  Tippett,  Managing  Ed., 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  or  phone  Mt. 
Vernon,  Washington  (ED  6-3181). 


EDITOR  and  REPORTERS  for  award-  ' 
winning,  fast  growing  weekly.  Men 
and  women  with  high  standards  and 
capacity  for  hard  work.  Top  career 
pay  accordingly.  Write  fully,  enclose  ! 
photo.  Publisher,  Times-Mirror,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Va.  ! 


.SOLID  FUTURE  offered  soundly 
trained  newspaperman  taking  over  state 
editorship  of  30,000  midwestern  ilaily. 
Must  effectively  employ  services  of  40 
stringers,  do  coiiy  reading,  write  heads, 
dig  out  features,  use  camera  occa¬ 
sionally.  Working  conditions  superior ; 
pay.  extra  Iienefits,  attractive.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  356,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  BDITOR  neeiled  for  15,000 
daily.  Strong  on  local  spirrts.  Must  lie 
able  to  handle  camera.  Hunting-fishing 
center.  Managing  Eiilitor,  Herald  St 
News,  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 


SPORTS  MAKEUP  and  copy  editor 
wanted  with  fresh  ideas  and  imagina¬ 
tion;  also  night  editor  for  general  news 
desk.  Send  complete  resume,  including 
salary  requirements,  to:  Forrest  Kil¬ 
mer,  Managing  Editor,  Morning  Demo¬ 
crat,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  interested  in  out¬ 
door  as  well  as  spectator.  20.000,  daily 
and  Sunday.  University  town.  Heart  of 
Rockies.  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana.  Contact:  Ed  Coyle. 


TOP  REPORTER  for  city  hall  and 
politics.  Must  have  at  least  five  years 
experience,  preferably  on  small  daily. 
Good  |>ay  and  fringe  Iienefits.  James 
A.  Hodges.  City  l&litor.  The  Daily 
Advance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 
Afternoon  daily  in  metropolitan  suburb 
has  opening  on  desk  for  man  who  can 
double  as  copyreader  and  special  as¬ 
signment  re|x>rter.  to  function  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Salary  isn’t  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  is  unique,  for  young  man  who 
now  has  3  to  5  years  of  experience. 
Zone  2.  Box  832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Assistant  on  Zone 
5  daily  of  30,000  plus.  Duties:  Local 
coverage,  heavy  on  high  schools,  plus 
handling  wire,  headlines  features. 
Must  l«  able  handle  desk  alone  when 
necessary,  type;  know  sports  well. 
College  preferred.  Mail  cli|i8,  etc.  Box 
348.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRI-WEEKLY  preparing  to  change  to 
daily,  needs  trained,  experienced  re¬ 
porter.  Fast-growing  area  adjacent  to 
Gape  Canaveral.  Bright  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Star-Advocate,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Florida. 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Daily  News 
needs  Sports  and  Feature  Writer  im¬ 
mediately:  also  another  Writer  with 
advertising  experience  for  challenging 
situation.  Good  salaries  for  both.  Write: 
Ekiitor,  The  Daily  News,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands. 


WANTED:  Newsman  for  courthouse-  ' 
city  lieat.  Prefer  someone  in  Zone  6  I 
with  an  inclination  and  feeling  for 
loc.al  news  coverage.  Good  chance  for  | 
a  weekly  reporter  who  wants  to  move  ' 
up.  Write  to:  Managing  Editor,  Pekin  I 
Times.  Pekin.  III.  | 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  DAILY  has 
opening  for  Picture  Editor,  under  age 
40 — experienced  in  B  &  W  and  color. 
Strong  supervisory  background  desir¬ 
able.  Submit  complete  resume.  Box 
405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  head  Zone  5  wom¬ 
en’s  department.  Must  be  enterprising, 
imaginative  and  able  to  handle  layout 
and  makeup  in  addition  to  writing.  Box 
340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPITAL  CITY  A.M.  needs  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  with  at  least  3  years’ 
solid  experience.  The  man  we  want  is 
bright,  with  ability  to  meet  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  reporting,  writing.  Box  385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  TRADE 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHERS 
National  N,  J. -based  trade  feature 
agency  has  assignments  for  real  pros 
only  in  all  areas.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  417,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


CHIEF  EDITOR  with  10  years’  mini¬ 
mum  experience  for  top  managennent 
business  publication.  Familiarity  with 
the  construction  industry  advantageous 
but  not  essential.  Box  360,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


(XILLEGE  MAN  with  some  experience 
for  general  assignment  on  wide-awake 
New  England  daily.  A  chance  to  grow. 
Box  419,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  Sanitary  En¬ 
gineering  Publication  located  in  N.Y.C. 
Box  380,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCEITIS I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St..  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


COPYREADEIR.  male,  experienced,  for 
growing  New  Jersey  daily — 50,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Starting  salary  $135.50. 
Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  342,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPOR’TS  REDOR’TER 
wanted  by  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister.  Car  necessary.  Substantial  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Sports  Elditor, 


STRINGEIRS  for  motion  picture  trade 
daily.  State  present  affiliations.  Box 
410.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COPYREADER  wanted  for  afternoon 
daily,  upstate  N.  Y.  college  town.  E5ve- 
day.  37*^  hour  week.  William  J. 
Waters.  ’The  Journal.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  top  14,000  upstate  Illinois  daily. 
Phone  or  write:  James  Fender,  Re¬ 
publican-Times,  Ottawa,  III. 


MONARCH 

Editorial  and  Publishing  Dhision 
EDITOR  $10,000 

RmrincFiiaz  and  Chemical  background 
EDITOR  $10,000 

M.B.  to  architects,  builders,  contractors 
EDITOR-PUBLISHERS  $18,000 

Bxp.  admin,  and  editor.  Petroleum  bkjtd. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  OPEN 

KdItor  Reuorter.  25%  travel.  Electronics 
TECHNICAL  EDITOR  $  8.500 

Ihiblioatlon  serrins  electronic  industry 
TECHNICAL  WRITER  $13,000 

B.S.B.B.  Exp.  mark.,  research,  ad.  eval. 
SPACE  SALES  $12,000 

Prefer  appliances  field  exp. 

SPACE  SALES  $  9.000 

Ibibllcatlon  .serving  food  Industry 
CIRCULATION-PROM.  MGR.  $10,000 
Bxp.  adr.,  mktg. .  drc.  prom.,  dir.  mall 
Mall  Resumes 
MONARCH  PERSONNEL 
28  E.  Jackson  Bird.,  Chicago  Wa  2-0400 


OPENING  AVAILABLE  for  general 
reporter  on  long-established  sole  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Midwestern  community 
of  over  100,000.  Experience,  maturity 
and  writing  ability  could  outweigh 
consideration  of  age.  Desire  individual 
who  has  kept  up  with  modem  trends 
in  reporting.  Steady  and  permanent 
type  position.  Generous  company-paid 
benefits  program.  Send  complete  resume 
of  exiierience,  education,  iiersonal  data 
and  salary  requirement.  All  replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Do  not 
apply  unless  your  background  will 
withstand  the  most  searching  investi¬ 
gation.  Box  418,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


FOREMAN  for  4-unit  Vanguard. 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  year 
old  paper.  Must  be  take-charge  man. 
Write:  Manager,  The  Sun  Pub.  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  20,000,  El  Paso,  ’Texas. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  Zone  9. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  hot  type  and 
cold  type  processes,  offset  and  letter- 
press  rotary  background.  Oiien  shop. 
Will  consider  young  man  on  the  way 
up.  Complete  resume  of  experience, 
references,  etc.  will  bring  answer.  Box 
298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2  or  more  years  ex¬ 
perience  for  morning  daily  —  35.000 
circulation.  Five-day  week,  excellent 
working  conditions  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  in  complete  confidence. 
Imrry  P.  Baumann,  Personnel  Mgr., 
Intelligencer  Journal,  8  W,  King  St., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


We  are  looking  for  a  top  artist  ikilU 
in  all  aspects  of  newspaier  promotJi 
illustration  and  layout  and  camSTj 
supervising  the  work  of  :j  other  artlti. 
in  our  Promotion  Department.  Thit  it 
an  immecliate  opportunity.  *  “ 


This  iKwition  pays  well  and  will  i,u 
elude  excellent  benefits  such  as 
major  medical  and  life  insurance  dUs 
liberal  vacations  and  sick  leave 
profit  sharing. 


You  may  write  in  confidence  to  tie 

Post.  Include  a  resume  of  expert 
and  samples  of  your  work  plus  salan 
requirements  and  references  we^^ 
contact.  ' 


Assisfant 


Promotion  Manager — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 


’This  ad  is  directed  to  a  man  who 
18  not  satisfied  with  the  newspajier 
promotion  opportunity  he  now  haa 


This  man  is  a  leader  who  wants 
a  career  opportunity  that  calls  for 
more  challenge,  more  creativenot, 
more  originality,  more  initiative, 
more  enthusiasm.  He  wants  to  be 
proud  of  the  copy  he  writes  and  of 
the  copy.  layouU  and  artwork  he 
approves.  He  wants  a  job  that  com- 
bines  creative  writing  with  adminis¬ 
trative  ability. 


Such  a  job  is  open  now — as  As- 
sistont  Promotion  Manager  of  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Our  proimv 
tion  department  consists  of  7  copy- 
writers,  5  artists,  a  complete  pro¬ 
duction  section,  a  research  divisioB 
and  a  statistical  section. 


If  you  believe  you  are  this  man — 
who  can  writo  copy  and  help  super¬ 
vise  the  entire  operation — write  in 
confidence  to  Barry  Urdang.  Pro 
motion  Manager,  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
small,  5-day  daily.  Would  like  prospect 
to  have  experience  or  interest  in  cold 
type  as  well  as  hot.  Call  or  write: 
Frank  A.  Johnson,  Republican-Reg¬ 
ister,  Mt.  Carmel,  III. 


Public  Relations 


OPPORTUNITY  with  leading  corpcti- 
tion  aa  field  man  for  uniQue  po^ 
relations  operation.  Involves  equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  time  between  fixed  base  of  open 
ation  in  ideal  geographical  location  aid 
conslant  travel  aa  advance  man,  prs« 
relations  specialist.  Prefer  unmarM 
man  in  25-32  age  range  with  sub 
stantial  news  experience.  Write  fallj 
in  confidence  to  Box  390,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  UNIVERSITY  seda 
public  information  writer.  Joumaliai 
degree,  science  background  requind. 
Recent  graduate  preferred.  $562  month. 
Send  examples  of  work  U.  S.  Citina 
An  equal  (giportunity  employer,  te 
396,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FORBMAN  Major 
Metropolitan  paper  (Zone  6)  desires  ex¬ 
perienced  Foreman  with  knowledge  of 
TTS  and  cold  type.  Salary  and  ^ne- 
fits  will  appeal  to  young  man.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  confidence.  In¬ 
clude  complete  resume.  Box  404,  iiditor 
&  Publisher. 


trade  schools 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  14,  196 


Situstlons  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative  I 


VOW  ASSI:-rANT  PUBLISHER  on 
laall  daily'  ■ 'Hire  manaKement  job  or 
managinB  e<ii'‘'r'»  spot  -with  jiublisher 
who  does  tw<  ihings:  takes  a  stand  on 
issues  and  l'i'e|>s  up  and  uses  latest 
methods  in  Ids  paper.  Box  3iS,  Editor 
4  Publisher  _ 

SUCCESSFl  1.  -IS-year-old  daily  pub¬ 
lisher  looking  for  larger  field.  Would 
consider  o'ut-right  purchase  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  stuck,  or  management  with 
liurchase  uirtion.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  S72,  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 


business-side  EXECUTIVE.  Age 
J3.  AB.  MA.  .Vmbitiousl  Fifteen  years' 
m^ropolitan  exiicrience  in  virtually  all 
departments.  .Seeks  future  .  .  .  not  job. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  398.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WILL  LEASE  13  years'  experience  for 
)},000  in  high  editorial,  management 
poA.  Editor  daily,  weekly.  Can  move 
now!  Box  393.  Bklitor  &  ^blisher. 


Artists-C.artoonists 


CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years'  experience  rlesires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel!  Box  148.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

fjirrulation 

aRCULATION  MAN.  14  years'  back- 
irround,  wants  Assistant.  County  or 
Motor  Route  Manager's  job  on  smaller 
liaper.  Know  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Forty-four  years  old.  City  Manager 
21.000  now.  Box  3,57,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience — 
small,  medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  boy 
experience,  promotion.  Permanent,  con¬ 
genial.  profitable  future  prime  requisite. 
Top  references.  Presently  metro  assist¬ 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  366.  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

SyCCBSSPTTL  CIRCULATION  MAN 
with  lx>th  small  and  metroix>litan  daily 
experience,  ready  to  move  up  from  CM 
of  under  15M  daily.  Excellent  record 
of  growth,  management.  ABC.  Little 
Merchant.  Write  Box  349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIEa^CE 
in  building  circulation  through  Carrier 
and  Dealer  training.  Know  ABC  & 
VAC.  Administration  and  accounting 
background.  Write  Box  413,  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  details. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED.  YOUNG  Display  Man 
(31).  Proven  producer — strong  on  ideas, 
copy  and  layout.  Executive  ability. 
H-I6M  plus.  7ame  3.  Box  329,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

H.  W.  AI)  SPACE,  strong  on  ideas; 
want  action.  Free  to  travel.  Box  396, 
Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE-AGGRESSIVE 
Presently  employed  on  far  west  daily. 
Seeks  California  coastal  daily  after 
November  13  or  laefore  January  15. 
Write  Box  4U8,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AMBITIOUS  AD  SALESMAN 
(22)  seeks  job  with  a  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Three  years'  exiaerience  28.- 
uOO  daily.  Will  relocate.  Box  406,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


RE:  "CORRESPONDENT  STOCK- 
HOLM,  Woman  Writer,  etc.  .  . 
readers  who  have  received  no  reply 
from  box  holder  139 — ad  of  July  27th 
through  August  27th — are  requested  to 
write  again  due  to  mail  theft  in  box- 
holders  taoetal  district  Aug.  20th;  re- 
talim  may  have  laeen  stolen.  Box  139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  STRINGER,  experi- 
enced,  available!  Your  own  special  copy 
^uirements  frcMn  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Newspapers,  masazines.  business  pa¬ 
pers,  house  orprans;  word  basis,  : 
886,  Bditor  &  Publisher,  j 


Dispatch 


mSPATCH  PROBLEMS?  Journeymen 
doing  clerical  work  ?  Dispatch  and 
ServiM  department  head  with  10  years' 
experience  on  fast  moving  morning, 
and  Sunday  publication  with 
170,000  circulation  desires  change. 
Capable  of  organizing  and  directing 
any  size  operation.  Best  of  References. 
Age  41.  Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  tX)U- 
PLE  looking  for  jobs  on  creative  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  or  agency.  Both  highly 
experienced  and  award-winners.  Seek 
lively,  progressive  organization  to  pre¬ 
sent  challenge.  Box  ‘293,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITE®,  27,  NYU  de- 
.gree  in  finance,  securities  analysis,  in¬ 
vestment  banking,  marketing,  manage¬ 
ment,  accounting,  banking,  E'ederal 
Reserve,  securities  markets,  tax  ac¬ 
counting.  Box  336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUST  RELOCATE  Washington.  D.C. 
Editor,  Writer,  29,  exiierienced  metro, 
newspapers,  national  magazines.  Now 
de()artment  head  national  -weekly.  Box 
323,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

WOMAN  EDITOR— Twenty  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Fine  background.  Wire,  copy 
desk  preferred.  Sparkling  layouts, 
heads,  sharp  editing.  Single,  college, 
references.  Box  319,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOLTNC.  (27),  tmEA'nVE  (novel, 
short  stories  published)  EHIITOR  of  20- 
M  big-city  weekly  -wants  N.Y.C.  job. 
Daily,  Agency,  Magazine  experience. 
Now  getting  excellent  pay  for  6-hour 
week,  but  am  tired  of  the  Midwest! 
BA.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  columnist : 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  diversified 
experience.  Box  307,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER 
Young  reporter  can  make  any  scientific 
field  interesting  and  understandable. 
Box  317,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE.  INDUSTRIOUS  Newsman 
on  30,000  daily  wants  job  on  medium¬ 
sized  or  larger  daily.  Ten  years'  ex- 
Iierience  reporting,  editing,  wire.  Want 
reporting  or  deslc  job — no  combination. 
References,  samples.  Box  375,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  28.  three  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  job  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  Degrees  in  Political  Science  and 
foreign  trade  and  post  graduate  work, 
journalism.  Married.  Box  364,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  31.  with  solid  experience 
in  government,  police,  court  reporting, 
wants  move  from  small  daily  to  met 
anywhere  in  U.S.  SDX  award-winner; 
M^,  Box  369,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN— 12  years' 
experience  large,  small  dailies — city, 
general  desk,  reporting,  makeup,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  editorial  column  writing  ; 
publisheri  author.  Age  38,  married,  re¬ 
liable.  Now  free-lance  writer:  must 
find  full-time  position  with  future.  Box 
382.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITOR.  nearing  40.  wants  new  chal¬ 
lenge  for  deilication  now  ill-spent. 
Amount  and  hours  of  work  no  con- 
8hI»ration.  Quality  buttresse<l  by  keen 
ability  and  diversified  exiierience.  MA 
degree  in  journalism.  Anywhere.  Box 
401,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ETIITORIAL  WRITER.  2Vj  years'  chief 
eilitorial  writer  for  major  eastern  TV 
station.  Exceptional  legal,  historical 
liackground.  Cun  tell  fact  from  as¬ 
sertion.  Broad  iierspective,  acute  tier- 
ception.  Will  supply  samples.  ETve- 
figure  salary  was  raise<l  within  last 
6  months.  Box  416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

E'ASHION  AND  EXK>D  EDITOR  for 
Northeast  chain;  ‘20  years'  experience; 
good  writer — happy  personality;  wants 
to  locate  Calif,  or  Florida.  Write  Box 
411,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  and  Business  Page  Editor. 
Ex-broker,  ex-publisher.  Stock  market 
analyst.  Registered  adviser.  Box  379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UVELY  LEADERSHIP.  Young,  ma¬ 
ture  editor  will  build  your  daily.  Knows 
from  feature  desk  to  editorials.  Box 
381,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  roast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEAXtLINB  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York  (yXford  7-6728 

free  Lance 

'^tiTRO^STAFTn^EPTER^IlOTOfr 

Seeks  major  free  lance  assignments 
anywhere  Pacific  Northwest.  Lively 
features  from  cheesecake  to  economics. 
Seventeen  years'  experience;  fully 
equipped.  Box  397,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

NEED  PANAMA  FEA'niREST 
Peace  Corps  at  work — San  Bias  Islands 
— Darien  Jungle — anything.  Am  going 
soon,  can  handle  a  few  more  assign¬ 
ments,  photos  too.  Sample  by-lines  on 
request.  Box  361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  37,  small-town  TTS  SUPERVISOR  AND  OPERATOR. 
New  England  daily  with  standards —  familiar  with  all  phases.  Experienced 
family  man — ready  to  move  up  in  press  instructor  of  new  operators.  Punch  360 
world.  Newsman  for  11  years.  Box  407,  lines  i>er  hour.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 


^PLOYED.  COMPETENT.  SOBER,  EDITOR.  27  years*  writing  experience 
sin^e  ad  man,  make-up,  wants  change  science  and  languages,  seeks  growth 
to  Pennsylvania  or  Zone  2.  Ready  in  position.  Relocate,  Box  388,  Editor  & 
October.  Box  377,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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NO  DEGREE — learned  it  all  the  hard 
way.  Writing,  editing,  makeup,  head¬ 
writing.  Strong  on  sports.  Prefer 
South,  southwest.  Age  32,  bachelor,  7 
years'  as  Midwestern  reporter-sports 
txlitor.  Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECBaiT  GRAD.  M.A.  (Soviet  Affairs 
concentrate)  with  4  years'  editorial, 
reportorial  experience  on  dailies,  maga¬ 
zines,  seeks  writing  job  with  barge 
metropolitan  daily.  Available  now.  Box 
1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  DESKMAN-  CXJLLTMNIST 
seeks  newspaper,  magazine,  literary, 
PR  position  with  real  challenge,  cre¬ 
ative  opportunity,  advancement  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability.  BA  economics,  heavy 
English.  Five  years'  newspaper — two 
years'  PR  experience.  Familiar  all 
major  news  heats,  sports.  News,  sports 
columnist.  F'ast.  able  head-writing, 
makeup.  Stymied  present  position  with 
medium  PM  daily.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but 
will  go  anywhere  for  right  challenge, 
including  overseas.  Salary  must  top 
$7,200.  Age  29,  married,  veteran.  Box 
420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-WRITB®.  WOMAN.  27; 
work  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area:  June 
Columbia  J-School  graduate ;  interna¬ 
tional  background;  driver's  license.  Box 
409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING-WRI'nNG  spot  with  A-1 
metro  dally,  preferably  on  politics- 
government  beat  with  chance  for  "in 
depth”  writing,  sought  by  reporter- 
editor.  30.  BA.,  veteran,  family.  Five 
years'  experience  dailies  U.S.,  abroad. 
Box  399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REWARD — For  incisive  job,  newsman 
offers  style,  substance ;  30,  family.  Now 
special  assignment  reporter  N.E.  daily. 
Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3-1  LEAGUER.  Imagination,  initiative 
integrity.  Top-hand  for  wire  or  news 
ilesk.  Youthful  vigor;  seasoned  ma¬ 
turity.  Box  412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSA’nLE.  CAREER-MINDED  GAL 
police  reporter,  3%  years’  experience 
on  weekly  editing,  writing  copy  -j-  all 
(>hases  newspaper  background  —  city, 
state,  politics  (or  police)  reporting  on 
special  assignments  preferred,  in 
Queens,  Long  Island,  Manhattan  or 
Brooklyn.  Newspaper  career  above  all. 
Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VINTAGED  NEWSMAN 
STAR  FEA’TURE  WRITER 
Whale  of  a  lot  of  experience.  Old  yes. 
hut  still  damn  good.  Immediately.  Box 
389,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WRITER  ’TRAIN EIE  position  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 
References.  Personable — reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Zones  8,  7.  Box  402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATOR,  non-union,  over  25  years’ 
exiierience  ads,  tabular,  job,  trade 
plant,  newspaper.  Clean,  reliable.  Mild 
climate.  Will  travel.  No  hurry.  Box 
367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER.  experi- 
enced.  wants  job  with  sound  newspa¬ 
per.  Sober,  reliable.  References.  Box 
384.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMANSHIP 
WANTED.  Age  38.  Nineteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  press-stereo-color.  Excellent 
background.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Fublic  Relations 

GROWTH-MINDED  PR  WRITER  seeks 
l>ermanent  imsition  with  advancement 
opportunities.  Excellent  creative  writer 
with  solid  newspaper  and  PR  back¬ 
ground.  F’amily  man;  mid-20’8.  Prefer 
Midwest  or  East.  Write  Box  .391.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rafts  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EtP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  lin^— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tnaaday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
PboM  PLaaai  2-7050 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

NaVl  Communications  System 


Opposition  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  recently  estab¬ 
lished  market  news  service  is 
growing  and  we  hope  it  adds 
support  to  the  measure  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  prevent  all 
government  agencies  from  oper¬ 
ating  news  services. 

The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  claims  it  has  19,000  miles 
of  teletypewriter  circuits. 

Expand  this  mileage  to  what 
must  be  used  by  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  imagine  the 
monolithic  network  available  to 
the  government  if  anyone  should 
decide  to  use  it  for  the  same 
purpose. 

On  Aug.  21  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  issued  an  executive  order 
establishing  a  “unified  govern¬ 
mental  communications  system 
which  will  be  called  the  Na¬ 
tional  Communications  System.” 

“The  objective  of  the  NCS 
will  be  to  provide  necessary 
communications  for  the  federal 
government  under  all  conditions 
ranging  from  a  normal  situa¬ 
tion  to  national  emergencies  and 
international  crises,  including 
nuclear  attack,”  the  President’s 
memorandum  stated. 

Obviously,  NCS  is  designed 
for  communications  within  the 
government  and  probably  is  a 
necessary  and  desirable  move. 
But  “It  shall  be  established  and 
developed  by  linking  together, 
improving,  and  extending  on  an 
evolutionary  basis  the  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  and  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  various  federal 
agencies,”  the  President  said. 

What  if  the  market  news 
service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  become  the 
pattern  for  “linking  together, 
improving,  and  extending  on  an 
evolutionary  basis”  the  wire 
facilities  of  the  various  federal 
agencies  in  a  “normal  situa¬ 
tion”? 

Here  is  a  partial  text  of  the 
President’s  memorandum  on 
NCS  as  it  appeared  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register: 

Establishment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Communications  Sys¬ 
tem  Memorandum  to  the 
Heads  of  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  AND  Agencies  The 
White  House,  Washington, 
August  21,  1963. 

Concept  and  Objectives 

In  order  to  strengthen  the 
communications  support  of  all 
major  functions  of  government 
there  is  need  to  establish  a  uni¬ 
fied  governmental  communica¬ 
tions  system  which  will  be  called 


the  National  Communications 
System  (NCS).  .  .  .  The  system 
will  be  developed  and  operated 
to  be  responsive  to  the  variety  of 
needs  of  the  national  command 
and  user  agencies  and  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  priority  require¬ 
ments  under  emergency  or  war 
conditions  through  use  of  re¬ 
serve  capacity  and  additional 
private  facilities.  The  NCS  will 
also  provide  the  necessary  com¬ 
binations  of  hardness,  mobility, 
and  circuit  redundancy  to  obtain 
survivability  of  essential  com¬ 
munications  in  all  circumstances. 

Initial  emphasis  in  developing 
the  NCS  will  be  on  meeting  the 
most  critical  needs  for  commu¬ 
nications  in  national  security 
programs,  particularly  to  over¬ 
seas  areas.  As  rapidly  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  meeting  critical 
needs,  other  government  needs 
will  be  examined  and  satisfied, 
as  warranted,  in  the  context  of 
the  NCS.  .  .  . 

Although  no  complete  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  NCS  can  be  made  in 
advance  of  design  studies  and 
evolution  in  practice,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceived  that  the  NCS 
would  be  comprised  primarily 
of  the  long  haul,  point-to-point, 
trunk  communications  which  can 
serve  one  or  more  agencies. 

The  President  has  directed 
the  following  organizational  ar¬ 
rangement  relating  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  NCS. 

Executive  Office  Rbbponsi- 

BILITIES 

In  carrying  out  his  functions 
pursuant  to  Executive  Orders 
10705  and  10995  and  under  this 
memorandum,  the  Director  of 
Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment  shall  be  responsible  for 
policy  direction  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Communications  System. 
In  this  capacity,  he  shall  also 
serve  as  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  shall: 

A.  Advise  with  respect  to 
communication  requirements  to 
be  supplied  through  the  NCS; 
the  responsibilities  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  in  implementing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  NCS;  the  guidance  to 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  as  executive  agent  for 
the  NCS  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
sign  and  operation  of  the  NCS; 
and  the  adequacy  of  system  de¬ 
signs  developed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  agent  to  provide,  on  a 
priority  basis  and  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  of  emergency. 


communications  to  the  users  of 
the  NCS. 

B.  Identify  those  require¬ 
ments  unique  to  the  needs  of 
the  presidency. 

C.  Formulate  and  issue  to  the 
executive  agent  guidance  as  to 
the  relative  priorities  or  re¬ 
quirements. 

D.  Exercise  review  and  sur¬ 
veillance  of  actions  to  insure 
compliance  with  policy  deter¬ 
minations  and  guidance. 

E.  Ensure  that  there  is  ade¬ 
quate  planning  to  meet  future 
needs  of  the  NCS. 

F.  Assist  the  President  with 
respect  to  his  coordinating  and 
other  functions  under  the  Com¬ 
munications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  as  may  be  specified  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  or  otherwise.  .  .  . 

Executive  Agent  Responsi¬ 
bilities 

To  obtain  the  benefits  of  uni¬ 
fied  technical  planning  and  op¬ 
erations  a  single  Executive 
Agent  for  the  NCS  is  necessary. 
The  President  has  designate 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
serve  in  this  capacity.  He  shall: 

A.  Design,  for  the  approval 
of  the  President,  the  NCS,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  com¬ 
munication  needs  and  resources 
of  all  federal  agencies. 

B.  Develop  plans  for  fulfill¬ 
ing  approved  requirements  and 
priority  determinations,  and  rec¬ 
ommend  assignments  of  imple¬ 
mentation  responsibilities  to 
user  agencies. 

C.  Assist  the  user  agencies 
and  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministrator  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Telecommunications 
System  to  accomplish  their  re¬ 
spective  undertakings  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  operation  of  the 
system. 

D.  Allocate,  reallocate,  and 
arrange  for  restoration  of  com¬ 
munications  facilities  to  author¬ 
ized  users  based  on  approved 
requirements  and  priorities. 

E.  Develop  operational  plans 
and  provide  operational  guid¬ 
ance  with  respect  to  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  NCS,  including 
(1)  the  prescription  of  stand¬ 


ards  and  practices  as  to  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  installa¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  mainti  nance  of 
necessary  records  to  ensure  ef¬ 
fective  utilization  of  ihe  NCS* 
(3)  the  request  of  assignments 
of  radio  frequencies  for  the 
NCS;  (4)  the  monitoring  of 
frequency  utilization;  and  (6) 
the  exercise  and  test  of  system 
effectiveness. 

F.  Within  general  iiolicy  guid¬ 
ance,  carry  on  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  to  ensure  the  NCS  meets 
future  government  needs,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  national  security 
area,  and  conduct  and  coordi¬ 
nate  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  NCS  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  NCS  reflects  ad¬ 
vancements  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
munications.  .  .  . 

Responsibiuties  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  OF  Genikal  Serv¬ 
ices 

The  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  System,  established  with 
the  approval  of  the  President 
under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  communica¬ 
tions  services  to  certain  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  fifty  States,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  NCS  and  shall  be 
implemented  and  developed  in 
accordance  with  approved  plans 
and  policies  developed  pursuant 
to  this  memorandum.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Agent  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  General  Services  shall 
be  responsible  for  establishing 
arrangements  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  in  requests  for  cost,  traffic, 
and  other  information  needed 
from  agencies  served  by  the 
FPS.  .  .  . 

Agency  Responsibiuties 

All  agencies  are  directed  by 
the  President  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Telecom¬ 
munications,  the  Executive 
Agent,  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  functions  set 
forth  above. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 

^‘Excellent  mail  puller!**  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 
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^LEAR  GROUND 
RULES  HELP 
GOOD  NEIGHBORS 
STAY  THAT 
WAY 


For  many  years  the  investor-owned 
light  and  power  companies  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  good  neighbors. 
They  have  worked  together  to  bring 
electricity  to  rural  America.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  electricity  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  investor-owned  companies 
who  either  supply  rural  customers 
directly,  or  supply  the  co-ops. 

The  REA 

The  two  systems  are,  of  course, 
different.  One.  as  its  name  implies, 
is  financed  by  investors.  The  other 
is  financed  by  loans  from  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA).  REA  loans  are  made  at 
the  low  interest  rate  of  2%.  Co-ops 
financed  by  The  REA  pay  no  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes.  The  rural  electric 
program  was  started  during  the  De¬ 
pression,  in  1936,  to  help  get  elec¬ 
tricity  to  farms  more  quickly. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
electricity  now  flows  throughout  our 
farmlands,  requests  for  treasury  ap¬ 
propriations  to  The  REA  continue 


to  get  bigger  and  bigger.  In  1952, 
appropriations  amounted  to  $175 
million.  The  last  budget  called  for 
$425  million  for  loan  authorizations, 
with  the  greater  part  requested  for 
building  generating  plants  and  high- 
voltage  lines. 

This  leads  to  a  big  question;  does 
the  nature  and  continued  expansion 
of  this  program  indicate,  over  and 
beyond  necessary  co-op  improve¬ 
ments,  a  significant  move  toward 
federalizing  the  nation’s  power  by 
making  use  of  the  farm  economy? 

That  is  the  general  issue.  And 
against  it,  writers,  editors,  legisla¬ 
tors.  farm  leaders  and  others  are 
asking  some  pointed  questions. 

The  Questions 

Some  ask  if  The  REA  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  encouraging  co-ops  to  build 
power  plants  that  are  not  needed. 
Others  ask  if  these  loans  are  being 
made  to  some’ co-ops  to  develop  a 
Federal  power  system  not  authorized 
by  Congress.  People  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress  are  asking  whether  it  is 
proper  for  a  Federal  Government 


Investor- Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 


bureau  to  loan  your  money  under 
such  circumstances. 

Also:  are  REA  loans  being  used 
to  finance  expanded  service  to  urban 
or  industrial  customers  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  original  purpose  of  the 
rural  co-op?  Are  they  being  used 
unnecessarily  to  finance  equipment 
for  business  and  industrial  ventures 
locating  on  REA-financed  co-op 
lines?  Is  it  proper  for  The  REA  in 
Washington  to  lend  public  funds 
while  keeping  the  economic  basis 
for  making  the  loans  a  secret? 

Ground  Rules  Helpful 

We  in  the  electric  light  and  power 
business  are  interested  in  these  ques¬ 
tions,  too.  We  have  good  reasons  for 
wanting  them  answered.  We’ve 
worked  with  rural  electric  co-ops  for 
many  years,  and  we  think  that  clearly 
understood  ground  rules  would  help 
both  the  co-ops  and  ourselves.  We 
believe  that  such  “clear  ground 
rules”  will  help  us  to  continue  to 
work  with  our  good  neighbors  to  go 
on  meeting  the  nation’s  power  needs, 
wherever  the  power  is  needed. 


more  than  300  companies  across  the  nation 

Sponsofs'  namn  on  feouost  throuah  this  msiazint 


1‘rmteil  in  US  A. 
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they  know  about  women— 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS  [ 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

G*n*r«l  A4v*rfi>ing  Da|it.  . . .  330  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  CHy— Chicago  San  Francicco  Lot  Angolof  Dotroit  Cincinnati  PhHaAolghia  Dallat 


Claire  Wallace  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Mention  fashion  to  Claire  and  she  can  expert  for  hours.  “In 
New  York,”  she  says,  “fashion  is  the  key  to  a  top  women’s 
section  because  New  York  is  the  hub  of  the  fashion  industry.” 
Little  wonder  that  Claire’s  prides  are  her  fashion  sections,  spring 
and  fall,  “when  women  read  to  find  out  what  they’re  going  to 
look  like  for  the  coming  season.” 


While  Claire  can’t  remember  the  first  story  she  ever  covered 
except  “it  had  something  to  do  with  shoes,”  she  successfully 


keeps  a  jump  ahead  of  her  newspaper’s  select  readership,  w 
demands  the  best.  This  includes  the  latest  in  beauty  aids,  f 
and  home  furnishings.  She  sums  up  her  job: 

“You  run  a  modern  women’s  section  as  you  run  your  ho 
plan  it  attractively,  keep  it  up  to  date,  always  devote  s 
thinking  to  what  attracts  a  man’s  interest.” 


The  most  enjoyable  phase  of  Claire’s  work  is  “the 
citement  of  planning  layouts.”  Her  lightest  moments 
the  “innumerable  reader  phone  calls,  especially  when  the 
ject  is  a  humorous  one.” 


Claire’s  penchant  for  planning  carries  over  to  her  own  ho 
a  New  Jersey  “salt  box”  built  in  1835.  She  planned  the  enti 
decor,  made  all  the  bedspreads  and  31  sets  of  curtains! 


Before  joining  the  old  New  York  Sun  in  1948,  she  was  a  buyer 
for  a  gown  salon  in  Bombay  and  worked  for  a  textile  house  in¬ 
volving  fashion  shows  in  New  York.  She  took  over  the  women’s 
department  at  the  World-Telegram  in  1957. 


Australian-born  Claire  Wallace  came  to  her  job  uniquely. 
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